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INTERNATIONAI MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

mats f 1 School 
BABCOCK, 
Hatt, 


oneert an Positions Secured. 
MRS 
Camnnoir New Yor« 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Norma! courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raragt Joszrry 


Carnegie Hall , 
Studios { Steinway Hall } New York 
Carnegie Hall New 


address York 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 


Available for Concerts and Recitals, 

Grand Opera Repertoire 
Wednesday and Friday 
213 West &sth 


Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave 


Monday 


St. Schuyler 6293 
St. Nicholas 2882 


ARS SAEVERA-—-BEL CANTO 


SIGNOR TETAMO 
SINGING PEDAGOG—CONCERT MASTER 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA, 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 P 
East a7th St N. E. cor. Lexington 
New York City 


Ave. 


tas 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Anna Case 
St., New 
joka 


Teacher of 
udic 216 West oth 
Phone, Columbus 


Only 
York City 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
to, Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Annie Friedberg, 142§ Broadway, N.Y 
so W N.Y. Tel. 1405 Col 


Manage ment 


Vocal Studio 6éoth St 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

-Art of Singing 

Carnegie Hall. 

Ave., New Rochelle, 


Voice Culture 
Studio, 


Mail Address: Fifth N. Y. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 7ad St., at Central Park West. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus New York. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
G26 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address personally, 8 West oret St. 
Phone ssa River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 39096. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse. Anna E. Zincren, Director. 
e4as Broadway Cicteopetiinn Opere House Bldg.) 
New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 





Ma. . 
AND JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
"Teachers of over six hundred artista now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
yo Carnegie Hall, - - - - 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
ie » Coaching 
Diction in all 
languages 
cor, 66th St 
Telephone, 


Mas. 
Positive 
Breath Con 
trol, Perfect 
Placing 
6s Central 


Henry Smock 


BOI! < 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Park West 
7140 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
2zio FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


MME 


STUDIO 
Telephone 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
MY FE R, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle 
Hall Tel 


Summer term in Seattle 


VOCAI 


1o13 Carnegic Circle 1350 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio 2128 Broadway, New York 


Phone, Columbus 2068 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
327 West géth Street, New York City, 


Telephone, Columbus 3341 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicusornoop Symrpnony Orcugsrea, 


Diasctonr East Sipe House Serriament Music 
Scmoo., 


Teacner or Viotin Ensempie, Tuzory Music. 


Orchestral Trefaing. _ Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West togth Street. 
Riverside. 


Phone, 8101 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
ndividual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


pils. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler 


Residence near 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER. 
Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

67th St., New York. 


Teacher of 


Studio: 33 West 





DE 


PIANIST 


ELENA OLLOQUI, 


INSTRUCTION 


111 E, 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Broadway 
Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio, 2231 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth 





GiuseprpE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Felephone, 3469 River. 


Late of 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING. 

1918, singing ‘somewhere in France.” 

East 62nd Street, New York. 


TEACHER 


Until Jan. 15, 


After Jan. 1 144 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 


Broadway, New York. 


1425 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified L P 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 


heticic-w * 
y E 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscri 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


_ Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Audubon 1600. 


HANNA 


Concerts, 


Phone, 


SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All mail to 11 Morgan Norwalk, Cona. 


LILLIAN 


Avenue, 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





MISS CLARA PASVOLSKY 
RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Concert Work 
Russian Songs and Operatic Selections 


Address: 720 Riverside Drive, New Yors 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method 
601 602 Carnegie Ha’ 


Vocal Instruction, 
CARTALL. 


Soprano 
Address, J. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. Telephone, Plaza 686a. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 


Authorized 


AND COACH. 
Method. 
(6:1st St.) 


Teacher of the Leschetizky 


Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. 


Telephone, 2685 Plaza 
Studio: 


Downtown Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1to42 St. Nicholas 


Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 4896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 


BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN., PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and « 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside = 


; 46. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays an Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
28 West 58th St.. N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 








ah 


ab 


—_ 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 121et St. New York 
Phone, 5120 Morningside 


MINNIE a 


American Dramatic So ~ A 
Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 








222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, “Ohio 
9 CONSERVATORY 

OF 
Founded 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs, HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Veesttuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice InstRucToR amp ,Coacm. 
Assistant Teacher to Al 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, = 1374. 


wassit1 [ ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD "s 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rx: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, atc 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice leggy, oa Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils I Decie Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
Bere in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 

tored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studie 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““xcc.mpemier” 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


cnmeen Concert 
Orxaniet 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 



































MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF wea 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


> DUFAULT 


Fast returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. Address: Hotel Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and gsth St., New York City. 


Edouard Dufresne t 


Oratorio Recital Concerts | : 
Wnaqomont bd 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 





Knabe Piano Used 





Tenor 


crcrs 




















COURIER 


;DUBINSKY 


“ Thawte 1W. yy N. Y. 
R Beg Mi W, Lear of. Telephone, 3970 Audubon 


=< REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivais 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IL. 


Raiph C O xK 

















MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER OF Sdien Ue 
P pot Abies 


:RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management. Annie Friedbers. = a New York 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo ~y Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave., York. 


Henry ng LEC K DEPT.OF MUSIC 
unter fom 
Tel. aoe Plaza 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S$ S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOAQUIN JACOBSEN—Pianist 


Teacher of Piano 
Residence Studio: 740 Riverside Drive. New York 
Apartment 6B Phone Audubon 4570 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


roti isa 16¢ 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Seine wit with P med York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

sruene Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 





















































CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 





PESCIA 


24 WEST stm ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 











For Intormation 
Address - ° 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





oe of SSiagin 
Studio 31, == itan = Bouse Building 
roadway, 


¢ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Boloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 2§9-M Audubon. 





zou 








Bonei 


Bonci« V ALER| = 


THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Burean 

610 Cable Bldg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Concert-Clarinettist. 


CH. LAGOURGUE “cosssecusice 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago Send for particulars. 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
Fine Arts Bidg., 








Conductor, Composer, 





Hexen Levy, Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


———— PIANI! 
612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Bldg 


LEON RICE 


AMERICAN 





 CHCAGO, ILL. ILL. 


TENOR 


AMERICAN 
SONGS 





a. aaah Broadway hor 86th Street, New York City 


‘| ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano. p Betnpalten Opera Com 
109 West 45th Str 











New York City 
Voice placing a specialty 


LOVE 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


LINNIE 








“A Teacher Who Soprano of the 
Can Demonstrate Metropolitan 
Perfect Tones.” Opera Quartet. 
Stadie: Tel 
58 West 85th Street 8213 Schuyler 
SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Coase > Berlin; 
three years my Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 





3 


Lazar §. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Taz Arr or Sincine 


Indorsed b Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasi ve Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 























WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Katharine HOFFMANN secouruns! 


Home Address: Sr, Pauw. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


—s ANO 











soor Sheridan R Chicago, [l. 


we DIT LING 


HARPIST 
332 West 85th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 865 
“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


a % 








Studio: 














Se 


is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 

ark, Hartridge Whipp and many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


~~ SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratoria, Recital 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West Mth Street, New Yor* 

















VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














i@ H-A:-GRANT-SINGING & 


2. Taughtto the highest puaslenee Amer.and 
Europ. diplomas, Author of Books on ayoiee. 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, M 


restored and turned many injured voices into & 
artistic successes, Send for cir. of hie famous 

‘en Works on Singing.’ m Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor Musical Courier’ 


“H. A. Grant @ noted teachi 
26: breath control end ipaveeces on gh mate Pi hee 3 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 
Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures om Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 952.EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 651 CIRCLE 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 1, 
44a5 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL 


’ MARGOLIS i 


528 Riverside Brive, 8.1. Phone Morningside 4863 





CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 


Concert—Oratorio— Festival 
Address: Akron, Ohio 








un 








J. WARREN Conductor — Conch— Accompanist 


New York. 350 W. SSth &, 
Pittsburgh Mgt. Francie C. 
Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle West 


«| CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL iit. 


ORATORIO-REC ITAL-PUPILS 
Chi 


400 Fine Arte Bidg. cago 
Phone: 8324 Wabash 


ti PIANIST 
3 LE \ ils 
i 
2 
VIOLA 


REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Phone 507 Bryant 








Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





Address; 61 West 48th St., New York. 


e Osborne Ree 
ART ist THACHER MO IRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
Chicago 


« HAMMANN 


ELLIS 
PIANIST 





CLARK 


1716 Chestnut Street 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


Portrayals of Dickens’ Characters in Costu 
128 W. G6th St. Opp Marie Antoinette Hotel, N Y.. 7062 Colecbes 
tire programmes or joint recitals 


Philadelphia 





M 
: f 


FAY 


PIANO CONVERSATIONS 
INSTRUCTION 





54 West were Street, N. Y. Tol. 5419 River 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


(Pupil of Rubinstein and Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
Lecturer on N. Y. Board of Education), in his 
famous LECTURE-RECITAL 


RUSSIA In STORY, MUSIC and SONG 
Vocal and Piano Illustrations 


Vocal and Piano Studios 
147 West 111th Street - 


REGINAS 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


—-_ 
Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave.. New York 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


Strongest Faculty in the Middle West" 


Gay Bevier Williams 


_ President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec'y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 


William Grafing King 


& Concert- 
- af the we Vigne Department Gone 


pes Embrey Taylor 
Voice Instruction Member, Beard of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 


catalog and and information address Manager, 
Per T1t7-11t9 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


New York 















































The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Gdith Rubel, Marie Koemact. Brenda Putvam, 
= Voonene "Cane es 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 





Veacher 
Tel 6935 Bedford 





Los Angeles California 


HERBERT MILLER Sarton 


716 Fine Arte Buliding Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


RUTH RAY 


VIOLINIST 


3833 Flournoy Street - Chicago 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_TENOR 























Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 
522 Fime Arts Bidg., Residence Phone: 836] Edgewater 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Add Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
335 Clinton Avenue - © Brooklyn, N. Y 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 aiehigan / Avenue Chicago, Il. 


wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compoctione and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
WithChicagoGrandOperaCo. 


Management, The Wolfsohe Musical 
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Warning! 


This year YOU must 


pay an Income Tax 


Don’t feel that the new in- 
come tax does not apply to 
you—you may be pretty sure 
it does, 


Single persons with  in- 
comes of $83.33 or more a 
month ($1,000.00 or more a 
year) and married persons 
with incomes of $166.66 or 
more a month ($2,000.00 or 
more a year) must file a state- 
ment of this income with the 
Government. It is only the 
income above $1,000 and 
$2,000 which is taxed. 


This statement must be 
filed on a form which the In- 
ternal Revenue Representa- 
tive in your community has. 
To locate him, ask your em- 
ployer, the Postmaster, or any 
Banker. 


Get the necessary form at 
once. Your statement must 
be filed before March first 
and you must not neglect it— 
for two reasons: 


First: it is your patriotic 
duty in helping to win the 
war. 


Second: there are severe 
penalties to be visited upon 
you if you do. 


This announcement is published 
by Musical Courier to help the 
Government collect these taxes — 
and thus aid in winning the war. 
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CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 
HOLDS NEW YORK AGOG 


Interest, Enthusiasm and Large Audiences Mark Lex- 
ington Theatre Performances—Galli-Curci Remains 
Triumphant—Muratore and Raisa Score Again 
Strikingly—Melba Returns—Vix in 
“Louise” 





On Wednesday evening, January 30, Massenet’s “Manon” 
had a delightful performance by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, even though Genevieve Vix suffered from a bad cold 
and could not do herself justice. Lucien Muratore, that 
superb and resourceful artist, rose to the occasion valiantly, 
however, and sang and acted mightily. He is the personi- 
fication of grace and chivalry as Des Grieux, and the music 
of the role gives him a chance to display all his vocal art 
and the beauty of his voice. After his several 
big scenes the house rose at him and a veri- 
table tumult of approbation surged throughout 
the theatre. Hector Dufranne was the Les- 
caut, and a sufficiently robustious and rascally 
character he made him. The Dufranne sing- = 
ing always is artistic. Other members of the = 
large cast were Margery Maxwell, Marie = 
Pruzan, Anne Sullivan, Louise Berat, Gustave 
Huberdeau, Octave Dua, Desire Defrere, 
Charles Meyer and Giuseppe Minerva. Marcel 
Charlier allowed his orchestra to reverberate 
rather loudly at times, but perhaps the acous- = 
tics were partly responsible. = 

On Thursday afternoon, January 31, a thor- 
oughly delightful and fascinating performance 
of “Pelleas and Melisande” held the absorbed 
attention of a very representative audience. 
Marcel Charlier had his players well in hand 
this time and they gave a fluent and finished 
reading of the score, a score, by the way, of 
delicate poesy and fascinating half tints. It = 
suits Maeterlinck’s story with peculiar fidelity. 
Mary Garden repeated her familiar but ever 
lovely and welcome Melisande. Alfred Mague- 
nat proved to be a strikingly good Pelleas, = 
who understood perfectly the subtle musical = 
and histrionic requirements of the role. Hec- = 
tor Dufranne, as Golaud, was remarkably 
forceful in his characterization and impressed 
the audience strongly. Gustave Huberdeau = 
did a sonorous and sympathetic Arkel. Dora 
de Phillippe’s Little Yniold was one of the = 
striking features. She put rare intelligence 
and a sweet voice into her work as the child. 
A bit of praise is due Constantin Nicolay and 
Louise Berat, for the admirable atmospheric 
understanding they revealed as Genevieve and 
the Doctor, respectively. 

“Lucia,” with Galli-Curci as the heroine, was 
the Thursday evening opera, January 31. The : 
coloratura star shone resplendent in the “Mad = 
Scene,” as was to be expected, and showered 
her sparkling trills, staccati and roulades in 
her customary flawless and fascinating style. 
Also she sang the lyrical measures with beauti- 
ful vocal quality and musical phrasing. Scenes 
of frantic approbation materialized after the 
“Mad Scene” and the diva had to repeat its =| 
finale. Her place in New York as one of the 
world’s greatest singers now is secure. Tenor 
Nadal gave an agreeable performance as 
Edgardo. The baritone, Rimini, pleased the 
discriminative listeners with his smooth de- = 
livery and sincere acting. : 

Rosa Raisa rose to tremendous heights in 
“Aida.” She sang the title role and carried 
her hearers by storm. The ovation given her 

vas of the most demonstrative kind, and she 
fully deserved it. Her voice rang powerfully 
in all her numbers and yet in the “Patria” 
song and the Nile scene she showed that she 
masters also the finer graces of vocalism. As 
an actress she reveals passion, and the ability 
to make her audience believe in the truth of 
her impersonation. She ranks with the most 
impressive Aida interpreters ever heard here. 
Forrest Lamont, the Radames, sang with fire and excellent 
tonal manipulation. Of the rest of the cast Cyrena van 
Gordon, a magnificent Amneris in appearance, displayed 
vocal opulence and fervor, and Rimini gave a striking ver- 
sion of Amonasro, whom he acted with the necessary 
vehemence. Arimondi was the King, and Goddard the 
Ramfis. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, February 2, “Monna 
Vanna” was repeated with the same cast as previously, 
Muratore, Garden, Baklanoff, Nicolay, etc., and again 
the principals aroused their hearers to cyclones of ap- 
probation, especially after the second act. Muratore 
is a wonderful Prinzivalle, so wonderful, in fact, that 
during the intermission Fritz Kreisler walked about the 
lobby and raved enthusiastically about the great French 
tenor. “Never have I seen anything more remarkable 
than the Muratore combination of voice, singing art 
and poetical delineation,” was the Kreisler verdict. The 
present writer has nothing to add to the dictum. 

On Saturday evening, February 2, the double bill came 
into its own. As might naturally be expected, Rosa Raisa 
as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” was the center of 
interest of the performance, yet those who shared notice- 
ably in the applause of the evening were Forrest Lamond, 
as Turiddu and Alfred Maguenat, who was Alfio. 














lew 


ovation. 


Miss Raisa’s contribution to that particular role was 
most worthy in every respect. She possesses all the 
requisites of the term artist (which is so frequently mis- 
used)—a vaice of more than average beauty, an abundance 
of fire and spirit, which is easily controlled,.and a person- 
ality that makes her revered by gallery as well as pit. 
After the first act Miss Raisa was given an ovation, which 
she modestly acknowledged. 

Mr. Lamont was a satisfying Turiddu, both vocally and 
histrionically. His is a voice of excellent quality, which 
is enhanced considerably by the great feeling that he puts 
into his work. Of contrasting mellowness is that of 
Maguenat, whose performance was of a high order. 

Louise Berat as Lucia and Jeska Swartz, the vain Lola, 
completed the cast. The orchestra under Giuseppe Sturani 
did work that met with the standard. 

Like the first performance the interest of the cast re- 
volved about three people—Anna Fitziu, who made a 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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detailed analysis at this time. Music lovers who follow 
such matters know that the work attempts to give musical 
expression to moods aroused isi him by certain char- 
acteristics of New England life and thought, as he puts it, 
“Manifold are the answers to the question, ‘What shall 
be the nature of American music?’ This is but natural, as 
the American body politic is a complex organism compris- 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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HIPOLITO LAZARO MAKES 
FINE METROPOLITAN DEBUT 


The Spanish Tenor Wins Most Emphatic Success— 
Maria Barrientos, Beginning Her Third Season, 
Receives Tremendous Welcome — John 
McCormack Delights Crowded 
House as Pinkerton 


A real Caruso audience heard the “Rigoletto” perform 
ance on Thursday evening, January 31, for there was 
intense interest over the debut of the young Spanish tenor, 
Hipolito Lazaro, who sang the role of the Duke, and also 
in the return of Mme. Barrientos for her third 
at the Metropolitan. 

To give place aux dames, be it said that Mme. Barri 
entos was in magnificent form. It was the general cpinion 
that she had never sung so well at th 
Metropolitan, Her seemed to have 
gained in volume in the months since she 
has been absent, and wherever the role 
allowed she sang with an abandon which ha 
not always been characteristic of her work 
Her impeccable vocal technic was as impec 


eason 


voice 


cable as ever It is doubtful if there is 
another prima donna in the world who sing 
with the absolute surety of Mme. Barriento 
Her technical feats are truly dazzling She 


was at her very best on this evening, and 
the storm of applause which 
“Caro nome” seemed as if it would never end 
\side from the superb vocalism which she 
displayed in the role, Mme, Barrientos almost 
succeeded in investing into the rather paste 
board figure of Gilda with real life It was a 


followed = the 


truly triumphant return for the favorite 
Metropolitan coloratura, and the smile which 
lit up her face as she was called innume 


able times before the,curtain testified to tl 


happiness which must have been hers in the 
enthusiastic welcome accorded her 
Lazaro, be it said at once, made a distin 


hit on this most difficult of opera stages. H 
was plainly nervous throughout the evening, 
but conquered this nervousness with a splen 
did display of will and sang most effectively 
he suavity and purity of his voice were « 
dent at once as soon as he had begun th 
ballata; also the fact that he was an artist 
with splendid vocal mastery. In the duet of 
the second act he was not if his be { on 
account of the nervousness already mentioned 
but with th opening aria ot the third act 
he was again in full possession of his power 
and the scene was interrupted by a round of 
applause which compelled him to bow at least 
a dozen times before the opera could go on 
It was, however, only in th “Donna «¢ 
mobile,” which he sang vith brilliance and 
bravura, that the possibilities of his voice 
became fully evident It is a voice that i 
quite untque, one that reminds the hearer of 
no other tenor It is distinetly lyrical it 
quality, but large and brilliant and, handled 
with the knowledge which Lazaro has, capab! 
of producing very dramatic effects It j 
even throughout its entire range The lower 
part is not weak, and the upper range is o 
exquisite brilliance It was a truly ringing 
B tat that ended the “Donna e mobile” and 
he introduced a C in the cadenza with perf 
ase The qualit of the oice 18 most agre 
able throughout its range and it is a real 
From a@ statuette by Josef Kratina. pleasure to hear Lazaro sing The audience 
EDGAR STILLMAN-KELLEY, as already stated, was extremely enthusiastic 
An American composer who has come into his own of late years, especially with Besides the applause which rewarded each of 
his fine quintet and his splendid “New England” symphony. The latter had its the familiar number Mme. Barrientos | 
York premiére last Friday afternoon at the Philharmonic Society concert, : un 
and scored a pronounced success. The composer was present and received an Lazaro were called some fifteen time atter 
Mr. Kelley’s latest_ work is a musical miracle play, for soli, chorus and the final curtain, a most unusual thine for a 
orchestra called “The Pilgrim’s Progress” (text based on Bunyan), which will -_* : 
have its first performance at the forthcoming May festival in Cincinnati Me tropolitan audience vhich love to hurt 
3 home To sum up, it may be said that 
000 ii in | Lazaro proved that he is a most valuabl 
addition to the Metropolitan fore: and 
will undoubtedly become nermanent 
“NEW ENGLAND” SYMPHONY HERE much to the advantaze of company and aude 
st tea! Lazaro fully lived up to the reputation which had preceded 
Philharmonic Produces Stillman-Kelley’s Score Suc- him here. Men Bacto taken both in his debut and tl 
return of Mme tarrientos was prove 1 by the i 
cessfully which reminded one of a McCormack night at the Hi 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, the American composer whose drome. Every seat in the house was occupied from pit 
“New England” symphony had its premiére in Germany, dome, and the standees crowded every available ine! 
and then slowly made its way through the symphony space even more thickly than on a al ‘Car 
courses in his own country, had the great satisfaction and Before the doors opened the line waiting { 
pride of sitting in a box at Carnegie Hall last Friday stretched way around the Thirty-ninth streé ide of 
afternoon, February 1, and hearing the Philharmonic theatre as far as Seventh avenue. Needless to say, tl 
Society play his work while the audience applauded so was a large Spanish element in the audie: | | 
warmly that the composer left his place and went to the than seven Spanish papers proved that they existed in } 
stage, where he had to bow repeatedly in answer to the York by sending special representatives on this occa 
plaudits. a oe ‘ It was a distinctly Spanish cast, for in addition to B 
Mr. Kelley’s ‘New England” symphony has been de- entos and Lazaro, Jose Mardones sang the Sparafucile. It 
scribed several times in these columns and needs no was a pleasure to hear his magnificent bass voice, one 


stage toda in r 


the very best on the operati: 


effectively the little that falls to Sparafucile’s lot. S 
Braslau sang Maddalena with effect and taste 

The chief burden of the work of the evening fell on tl 
shoulders of Giuseppe de Luca, and there are no shoulder 
that are hetter fitted for the task. The two debuts of the 


evening made it a special occasion that seemed to 
(Continued on page 8.) 








MUSICAL COURIER 


LIEUTENANT HIPERT, AVIATOR AND 
OPERA-COMIQUE ARTIST, KILLED IN ACCIDENT 





Lassere Prize Divided Between Faure and Bruneau—A Chorus of Wounded 
Soldiers—Théophile Gautier’s Daughter Dies—Blinded Soldiers Learn 
American National Hymn 


yo Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), | 
Paris, December 23, 1917. J 

The second concert of the Société Nationale took place 
in the old Conservatoire Hall with the same success as 
the first. This fine organization since 1871 has efficaciously 
sustained the development of French music and continues 
to do so during these troubled times of war. Well known 
works delighted the auditors and care had been bestowed 
on the choice of others less frequently given in public. 
Edouard Risler played with incomparable art, power and 
delicacy two of the best modern piano pieces, “La Bourrée 
fantasque” of Chabrier and the “Variations sur un théme 
de Rameau,” by Paul Dukas. In the ‘Ballades de Villon” 
and the sonata for violin and piano of Debussy, the 
interpretation was most accurate in all the characteristics 
of Debussy’s subtle art, Mlle. Féart, Gaston Poulet and 
Marguerite Poulet showed absolute comprehension as in- 
terpreters of this original music. The suite for piano 
by Marcel Labey is full of charming details; a later de- 
velopment of this artist will probably be a greater sim- 
plicity. Mlle, Selva played these pages of fine composition 
remarkably well, “Le Réve sur le sable,” by Guy Ropartz, 
was sung tastefully by Mlle. Hatto, accompanied by M. 
Risler. M. Ropartz’s style in this suite of melodies is more 
dramatic than is usual with him—more involved—but the 
sentiment is of his usual depth. It is regrettable that the 
necessary conclusion was suppressed. It would have made 
the concert last but a few moments longer and the artistic 
finish would not have been spoilt. 


Other Important Concerts 


At this afternoon’s concert of the Conservatoire, the 
fourth of the season, under direction of André Messager, 
the program offered contains the “Wallenstein Trilogie” 
(the Camp, Max and Thécla, the Death of Wallenstein), 
by Vincent d’Indy; “Les Noces de Figaro,” Mozart (air 
of the Countess and the air of Suzanne, by Mme, Auguez 
de Montalant); “Conte féerique,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
“Chanson de Barberine,” M. V. Gallois; “La Procession,” 
César Franck (Mme. de Montalant) ; “Symphonie” (third) 
in C minor, C. Saint-Saéns, with Eugene Gigout at the 
organ 

Also this afternoon, at the Salle Gaveau, an interesting 
program of the Colonne-Lamoureux Concert will be pre- 
sented, but I have not yet learned how to overcome the 
physical impossibility of attending the two concerts at the 
same time. 


Prize to Fauré and Bruneau 


The following announcement has been made: “By de- 
cree of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
dated December 17, the musical prize of the Lasserre 
Foundation has been equally divided for 1917 between 
Gabriel Fauré, composer, and Alfred Bruneau, composer. 

At the Comédie-Frangaise on Friday the pupils of the 
Paris Conservatoire orchestral class gave a matinée recital 
under the direction of Vincent d’Indy, the occasion being 
entitled “French poets who have died for their country.” 
The program included, among other compositions, the 
“Symphonie” by the late Fernand Halphen and “Chant 
Funébre,” by the late Albéric Magnard. 


Operatic Artist Killed 


The Sublieutenant Hipert, a member of the Paris Opéra- 
Comique and pilot of aviation at Etampes, met his death 
in an accident. He was to have sung in “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” two days later, in which he had made such a bril- 
liant debut. He was a general favorite. His death marks 
the thirteenth victim of the Opéra-Comique during the 
war. 


A Young Russian Composer Dies 


The talented young Russian composer and _ pianist, 
Georges Mousikant, has passed away at his Paris home, 
aged only thirty-one years. He taught piano and was an 
excellent accompanist, being par dhowe musical and clever. 
A brilliant pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, his “La Tragédie 
de la Mort,” upon a libretto by René Péter, was performed 
in 1914 at the opéra of Monte-Carlo. Mousikant also 
wrote the music of “Natachka,” a lyric drama by Ernesta 
Stern, and numerous songs. 


A Later Letter 
Paris, January 10, 1918. 


The Symphony Concerts 


The last Colonne-Lamoureux concerts have devoted 
artistic talent to French musical art. The symphony in 
C, by Paul Dukas, was magnificently played; also the 
less known symphonic study, “Soir sur os chaumes,” 
by Guy Ropartz, and the delightful “Rapsodie Basque” 


for piano and orchestra of Charles Bordes, splendidly 
performed by Pierre Lucas; M. Chevillard conducted 
also Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” and finished with “La 
Jeunesse d’Hercule” by Saint-Saéns. 

M. Pierné’s program included the César Franck sym- 
phony, the fine entr’acte of “Messidor,” and a first hear- 
ing, with Lazare Levy at the piano, of a fantaisie for 

iano and orchestra by Marcel Dupré, the last of 
French Prix-de-Rome before the war and one of the 
most remarkable of the young school of organists, The 
latter played at the Pierné concert some of C. Franck’s 
most famous pieces. The entire last part of Mariotte’s 
“Salomé”. (lyric tragedy in one act) was given, which 
Lucienne Bréval sings with incomparable emotional 


power. 
Notes of the Opéra 


The Parisian favorite, Maurice Renaud, has returned 
to the Opéra and made his reappearance in the role of 
Athanael in “Thais,” with Marthe Chenal as the hero- 
ine. “Thais” was presented to a full house and before 
the great affluence of admirers the new Thais won her 
usual charming success with innumerable recalls. Mlle. 
Chenal interpreted in a mimed scene the “Meditation” 
played by the first violin and the orchestra. 

A young first prize from the Conservatoire, Ray- 
monde Vécart, made her debut at the side of Battistini 
in “Rigoletto.” The young singer had already given 
proof of her abilities at the Opéra-Comique as light so- 

rano when the management of the Opéra had the 
eae inspiration of allotting the role of Gilda to her, 
a part in which she has displayed exceptional qualities 
as singer and actress. 

All admirers of Massenet’s music will be glad of the 
revival of “Roma” with the concours of Germaine Lu- 
bin, Ketty Lapeyrette, Mme. Berthon, Mme. Daumas, 
and MM. Laffitte, Delmas, Noté and Gresse. 

On the same program with “Castor et Pollux” of 
Rameau will be César Franck’s “Rebecca,” conducted 
by Camille Chevillard. Yvonne Gall and Lestelly will 
be the interpreters. 

The Opéra is preparing to put “Monna Vanna” on 
the stage again. It will be remembered that this work 
of Maeterlinck and Henry Février has been in the reper- 
toire since 1909, the year of its creation at Paris and at La 
Monnaie, Brussels. 

“Monna Vanna” at the Opéra is now being energet- 
ically rehearsed. The interpretation will a fine one. 
Marthe Chenal will take the title role. This renewal of 
Maeterlinck’s work will be, besides a manifestation of 
Franco-Belgian art, a homage on the part of the Na- 
tional Academy of Music to the great Belgian artist. 


Monsigny and Grétry at the Trianon-Lyrique 

Saturday’s afternoon performance at the Théatre 
Trianon-Lyrique was a most interesting classic matinee 
of opéra-comique. “Rose et Colas” by Monsigny and 
“L’Epreuve villageoise” of Grétry are two masterpieces 
of French art, fresh, witty and touching. The music 
fits scenes and words. How foolish to have allotted 
half a century of oblivion to these typically French 
productions! Monsigny and Grétry are now avenged. 
Miles. Reybel and Myrris with voice and gesture give 
new life to refrains from these works which are famil- 
iar to every one without knowing whence they came 
(like the good man at the theatre who found “Hamlet” 
so full of quotations!). M. Pasquier put eloquence into 
“Here Doth Rose Breathe”; Mile. Ferny, MM. Hérent, 
Cardi, Paul Saint are expressive and M. Clarel most 
elegant. 


A Chorus of Wounded Soldiers 


Under the patronage of the President of the Republic 
and all the ambassadors of the allied countries, 
“L’Héroique,” (a choral organization of the war maimed), 
will give five grand musical matinees at the concert hall 
of the Conservatoire with the help of the most illustrious 
singers and virtuosi; the chorus numbering 120 members. 
The first of these matinees was given last Sunday. Emile 
Boutroux, of the French Academy, opened the seance. 


Risler and Capet 


Edouard Risler and Lucien Capet have just given two 
piano and violin sonata recitals. The works heard were 
Mozart’s sonata in E flat; the “Kreutzer” of Beethoven; 
the César Franck sonata; Beethoven’s sonata in C minor; 
Schumann's in A minor, and the second sonata recently 
composed by G. Fauré. 


A Modest Composer 


In these times of restrictions and communiqués, it is 
good to have under cover of the latter offered to one 
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“limitless extents of the highest musical enchantment” In 
those terms, Maurice Fouret invited some musicians to a 
concert of his own works with the Opéra Orchestra at the 
Salle Gaveau, assisted by two singers and two conductors. 


Judith Gautier Passes On 3 

Judith Gautier has passed away, aged sixty-six years. 
Her last article at Christmas was a study consecrated to 
the musician Fanelli, composer of “Roman de la Momie’ 
and “Impressions pastorales.” Thus Théophile Gautier’s 
daughter, like her illustrious father, remained true to the 
last in generous devotion to art and artists. 

In her early years Judith Gautier devoted much of her 
skill to Chinese and Japanese art. She was asked to 
succeed Jules Renard at the Académie of the Goncourts. 
After her short marriage with Catulle Mendés, she devoted 
considerable time to the campaign in defence of Richard 
Wagner and his muse. She always remained a music- 
colorist in words. The pagodas of China and Japan again 
inspired her lyric muse in “Poémes de la libellule,” “Les 
Fleurs d’Orient,” “Les Mémoires d’un élephant blanc,” 
etc. 


Blinded Soldiers Sing the American Hymn 

At last Friday’s concert at the Foire de France for the 
benefit of blinded soldiers, Mrs. Berry Wall and Francis 
Rogers, the American baritone, were announced to take 
part. At the request of the blind men, the American 
national anthem was prepared for them in the Braille 
system; they have learned the, words and can now sing 
the hymn. 

Notes 


The strike ot musicians in Paris cinemas tends to 
spread. It is stated that the majority of the managers are 
disposed to come to an inderstanding with the musicians, 
but that the president of the sydicate is standing out. The 
musicians ask for a wage increase of two francs ond day. 

The Municipal Council of Nice has voted in favor of 
the purchase of the Villa Masséna, which is to be con- 
verted into a palace of arts. Comte pE DeimMA-HErD:. 


Spirescu Introduces Enesco Tone Poem 

The “Roumanian Rhapsody” of Georges Enesco, the 
Roumanian composer, is well known in America, for nearly 
all the symphony orchestras have played it at one time 
or another; but his first work for orchestra, “Roumanian 
Poem,” written when he was only eighteen years old and 
dedicated to Carmen Sylva, the late Queen of Roumania, 
was not known here until it was introduced last week by 
Conductor Oscar Spirescu, also a Roumanian, at the after- 
noon, symphony concerts at the Strand Theatre, New 
York. It is an interesting work, well scored, with per- 
haps a shade more of youthful exuberance and less of 
musicale finesse than later works of the same composer. 
It begins with a pastoral passage on a real Roumanian 
shepherd theme called “Doina”; then comes a storm, and 
after it the peasants gather and indulge in an orgy of 
Roumanian national dances; finally the brass chants the 
Roumanian national anthem, while the rest of the or- 
chestra plays the various dance themes in counterpoint. 

As played by Conductor Spirescu and his men, the work 
made a very distinct impression, and the splendid work 
of the orchestra was rewarded at each performance with 
tumultuous applause. 


Duncan Dancers, Carnegie Hall, February 8 

The seventh in the series of concerts being given this 
season by the pupils of Isadora Duncan will take place 
on Friday evening, February 8 in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Co-operating with these young dancers and 
working on the same oye musically as are the 
girls choreographically, is the Little Symphony con- 
ducted by George Barrére. The compositions of Gluck, 
Gretry and Schubert will furnish the major music of 
the evening and there will be a repetition of Ganne’s 
sensational “Marche Lorraine,” with Perilhou’s “Chan- 
son a danser” as a prelude. Mr. Barrére will be heard 
in the flute solo, “Dance of the Blessed Spirit,” from 
“Orpheus.” 


Some Nordica Jewels to Be Sold 


Chancellor Walker of New Jersey has directed Henry 
Ackerson, Jr., administrator of the estate of the late Lillian 
Nordica, which, a short time ago, was finally awarded to 
her sisters against the claim of her husband, Rate Wash- 
ington Young, to sell a part of the jewel collection of the 
late singer to pay the expenses of administration. These 
amount only to about $0,000, while the jewels were offi- 
cially appraised at $221,528. The administrator’s bond was 
also reduced from $250,000 to $200,000. 


Breeskin’s Annual Recital 


Elias Breeskin, violinist, will give his annual recital at 
Aeolian Hall on February 28. Mr. Breeskin is scheduled 
for a very interesting program, comprising numbers by 
Moffat, Tartini-Kreisler, Bruch, Rubin, Goldmark, Paga- 
nini-Kreisler, C. Taylor Powell, Spalding and Novacek. 
He will be accompanied by Lawrence Goodman. 











Beginning Next Week 
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LESSONS ON PIANO MASTERPIECES 


by Alberto Jonas 


It was announced last week that the first of the above series of articles would appear in this issue of the MUSICAL COURIER. However, 

delay in completing illustrations, as a result of the Administration’s regulations controlling the use of fuel, has made it necessary to post- 

pone its publication for one week. The first article of the series, which is devoted to the work of Johann Sebastian Bach, will positively appear 
in the next issue of the MUSICAL COURIER, under date of February 14. 
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ROSA RAISA TELLS ABOUT HERSELF 


A Chat with the Great Dramatic Soprano—Her Early 
Handicaps and Ultimate Successes 

It was my good fortune to call on Rosa Raisa the day 
after her wonderful interpretation of Malliela in “The 
jewels of the Madonna” had taken New York by storm. 
Unconsciously, we all worship success, and I must admit 
that I was eager to meet this young Russian girl whose 
career has been so meteoric. 

I found her lovely to gaze upon. She has coal black 
hair with a deep natural wave that many a lady would 
spend her life at the hairdresser’s to get—if she could— 
and she wears it as only a good looking woman dare, 
parted in the middle and severely plain at the sides. This 
is strongly contrasted by very blue eyes, and the rest of 
her features are regular and finely chiseled. The genera! 
impression of simple elegance was furthered by exquisite 
pearl earrings, rings, and pin. The many huge bouquets, 
reminiscent of the success of the previous evening, seemed 
to complete the picture. 

“How does it feel,” I began, “to be taken into the hearts 
of the New York public, and what were your emotioris 
last night?” 

“I was happy,” responded Mile, Raisa, “very, very happy. 
I wasn’t a bit nervous, for the minute I began to sing I 
knew that I was before an intelligent audience. I saw the 
smile on people’s faces and felt that they were satisfied. 
Then, too, the surroundings were lovely, a beautiful thea- 
tre and an elegant public. All that helps. 

“Of course, I should have been still happier if I could 
have made my New York debut in ‘Aida,’ for that is my 
role of roles. It gives one much fore opportunity to dis- 
play voice than the ‘Jewels, for it has dramatic, lyric and 
coloratura work.” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “I have heard it said that you make 
the public realize that ‘Aida’ rightly belongs to that char- 
acter. The honors usually go to Radames, the tenor. That 
is true, isn’t it?” 

‘I wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” Mlle, Raisa replied 
modestly, “but it’s the biggest thing l’ve done and has 
helped me greatly in my career. When I sang it in Milan 
one critic was kind enough to say that I reminded him of 
Stolz, whom he had heard in his youth, and for whom 
Verdi originally created the part. Another critic said, ‘It’s 
encugh to have Raisa alone in “Aida,” the rest of the cast 
is superfluous.’ Perhaps it’s so sweet because it happened 
to me in Italy, for I dearly love that country. It was there 
that I first received my help. My ties to Russia, my birth- 
place, are of the blood, and not artistic ones. I never 
studied there, 

“When a very young girl I went to the Conservatoire in 
Naples, where I received lessons from Marchesido. She 
prepared me for my debut, which took place in Parma, the 
home of my dear maestro, Cleofonte Campanini, Four 
years ago he persuaded me to come to North America. It 
was the first long trip that I had ever taken. We landed 
in New York, and this big city made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon me. I marveled, and still do, at the skyscrapers, 
subways, and general busyness of the place. 

“Since then | have made several visits, but this is the 
first of importance, for now I am singing here. I am going 
to appear a number of times and do several roles which, 
after ‘Aida,’ are favorites of mine. One of them is Anne, 
in ‘Falstaff.’ I love that and in it I have a wonderful col- 
league, Giacomo Rimini. He is the greatest Falstaff since 
Victor Maurel. Another appearance will be as Francesca 
in Zandonai’s ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ and still another char- 
acter that I will portray, and which appeals to me, is Lady 
Godiva in ‘Isabeau.’ It’s so thrilling, especially the ride 
on horseback.” 

“I hear that there is nothing fictitious about that ride,” 
I interjected; “in fact, they tell me that you display eques- 
trienne ability seldom found outside of a horse show, or, 
if you will pardon the comparison, the circus ring. How 
do you manage to keep in such good trim?” 

“Because,” replied Mlle. Raisa, “I ride a great deal in 
private life. All sports appeal to me, and when taking a 
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ROSA RAISA AS ISABEAU. 


The principal dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera Association has been repeating in New York the same tremendous success 
which has attended her work in Chicago. She made her debut in “The Jewels of the Madonna” on Thursday evening, January 
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vacation | spend a great deal of time riding, golfing and 
swimming. I also love the greatest of indoor exercise, 
poker, I take all the other artists’ money, but they tell me 
that I shall be unlucky in love. It ma be tragic if that 
were denied me, for I already miss so much in life by this 
terrible separation from my family. Just think, I can get 
no word from my father, who is in Russia. Perhaps you 
won't believe it, but he has never heard me sing. As I told 
you, in Russia I was not encouraged. Besides, I was al- 
ways too busy looking after my family to think much 
about art. When I was eight years old my mother 
died and the entire responsibility of the household fell 
upon my shoulders. I never enjoyed any childhood, 
didn’t have dolls, or any playmates besides my brother and 
sister,” 

“Are they also gifted?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” responded Mile, Raisa, “but too lazy to work, and 
you know that to be an artist you must apply yourself. In 
my Italian days I spent no idle hours. It was constant 


24. Her voice, singing and acting were accorded unanimous 
standing is demonstrated by the applause she received at 


praise by the New York critics, and also with the public her 
her every appearance, She will sing Isabeau on February 13 
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work, but I loved it Since then, even on my tours, I have 
ne ver let down one minute.’ 
‘Tell me something of your travels?” I asked. 

“Il have been all over,” said Mile Raisa; “Cologne, 
Buenos Aires, Paris, London, and other places too numer- 
ous to mention. When in Paris I sang with Ferrari-Fon- 
tana in ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Othello,’ and in London, at Covent 
Garden, it was my great privilege to be cast with Caruso 

“Last October I appeared in Mexico under Mr. Polacca, 
formerly of your Metropolitan. We had one very interest- 
ing performance, given in the arena before 5,000 people 
The seats were sold at popular prices so that the poor 
could go as well as the rich. I sang Aida and it’s a very 
happy memory, but even that fades into insignificance now 
that I have sung in New York, and my cup of happiness 
will be full to the brim after I can give my Aida here.” 


|Mlle. Raisa appeared in the role on Friday, February 1, 
and achieved a triumph.—Eprtor’s Nore.] 





Sittig Trio at Camp Upton 

The Sittig Trio gave three concerts for the soldiers at 
Camp Upton, L. I., on Sunday, January 27. The attend- 
ance was so large at each of these that many were obliged 
to stand throughout the performances. It is said the 
officers expressed surprise at the interest taken by the 
men, and that none left before the last number was 
played. At the conclusion many soldiers asked where the 
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Sittig Trio would play next, as they wished to hear it 
again. Indeed, several soldiers were heard to remark 
that they could sit for four to five hours to listen to such 
music and artistic work 

The programs consisted of trios, violin and cello solos. 
Hearty applause followed each program number, which 
necessitated adding many encores. 

Officers and soldiers thanked the artists generously, and 
said that the Sittig Trio concerts were among the most 
enjoyable entertainments they had had at the camp. 


Theo Karle and the American Audience 


“The American audience, comprising as it does the best 
elements of all the other audiences on earth, is the most 
inspiring gathering and the most difficult to approach, while 
its united criticism amounts to a musical education in it- 
self,” says Theo Karle, the American-born-and-trained 
tenor. 

“During my seven trips to the Coast and back—I am now 
on my eighth, by the way—I have been compelled to em- 
ploy all my skill as a program maker to meet the local 
manager’s wishes, for, in one section a preponderance of 
Scandinavian and Russian songs is wanted, while other 
districts prefer French, Italian, or a nearly all-English 
program. Of course, sometimes this merely means giving 
prominence to a certain national group, but often it has 
meant changing an entire program at short notice 

“But in the large cities, the huge audiences comprising 
ten or fifteen national groups, are the most inspiring and 
helpful critics in the world. I say quite gratefully that I 
could not have arrived at my present happy position with- 
out their kindly assistance. I like to know that my songs 
are understood, as well as appreciated, and after all, in- 
telligent criticism is the only kind an artist cares about, 
if he is true to himself and his art Please say that I 
have found the American audience invariably intelligent 
and just in its criticism of my work, as well as kindly 
and patient in its attitude to the young artist and lavish 
with its praise and the expression of its good will. And 
above all, the American audience is governed by a greater 
sense of sportsmanship than the European knows, which 
is its most delightful quality. Ihave just as much right 
to ‘say my say’ about our own American audiences as the 
very expensive ‘foreign singer,’” concluded Mr. Karle, with 
a merry twinkle in his humorous eyes 


“The Violinist’s Lexicon” on Union Square 


“The Violinist’s Lexicon” have estab- 
New York 


The publishers of 
lished an office at 41 Union Square, West, 
City. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Continued from page §.) 
ery one in the cast to special efforts. Fine as de Luca 
as always been in the role here, neither histrionically nor 
ocally has he ever reached the heights to which he at- 
tained the other evening, upholding the banner of Italy 
friendly competition against that of Spain. The result 
as the finest performance of “Rigoletto” which it has 
ever been the present reviewer’s good fortune to hear in 
in experience of opera listening which possessed both 
neth and breadth. 
ot the least credit for the evening’s success must go 
to Conductor Roberto Moranzoni, who took as much inter- 
of the old score as he would have in the 


st in the pages 
Giuhie Setti, too, added to 


premiere of a modern work 
he general perfection of the evening 


Double Bill, Brooklyn, January 29 


ecial permission was granted to hold the scheduled 
rformance on Tuesday evening, January 29, at the 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, owing to the fact that the 
fetropolitan Opera Company gives a performance only 


vié 


FLORENCE EASTON, 


Who scored a big success in the role of Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Kusticana’ at the double performance in 
Brooklyn January 29 


every other week, Consequently, a large and enthusiastic 
on hand to witness the double bill, “Caval 
’ with Florence Easton and Paul Althouse 
“Pagliacci,” with Muzio, Amato 


‘ id cree Wa 
eria Rusticana 
the leading role 8, and 
ind Morgan Kingston 
In the former, Miss Easton sang the music allotted to 
intuzza with such beauty of tone and exquisite feeling, 


that she was recalled countless times. In fact, the writer 
a ever heard the role sung more beautifully, Miss 
aston is gifted in addition with exceptional dramati 

wer So much so, that were she not so capable vocally 


r fine acting would hold attention throughout 

Paul Althouse, who appeared as Turiddu, is a great 
iworite with Brooklyn audiences and justly so for he 
sesses an exceptional tenor voice, rich, vibrant and ex 
llently controiled He gave a strong portrayal of the 

of Turiddu 
Thomas Chalmers did creditable work as Alfio; Marie 
Mattfeld made an appealing Mother Lucia and Flora 
Perini was a fetching Lola 
The feature of the “Pagliacci” performance might be 
aid to have been the Canio of Morgan Kingston, whose 
work was magnificent, His sympathetic organ was ad 
the music and his “Veste la Giubba,” 
ibove criticism, It was applauded warmly. Pasquale 

Amato sang the prologue successfully and acted master- 
full The Silvio of Mario Laurenti created mt favor 
able mment. His voice is of beautiful baritow® quality 
and he sings with marked intelligence. Much should be 
of him in the future and it is to be hoped he will 
he given other opportunities to display his talent. Claudia 
Muzio, as ever, was a piquant Nedda and sang with rare 
charm 


suited t 


: ted 
expecter 


Papi, at the conductor's stand, read both scores with his 


customary skill 


“Carmen,” Wednesday, January 30 


Geraldine Farrar again appeared as Carmen, with Mar- 
tinelli as Don Jose and Whitehill as Escamillo, May Peter- 
son repeated her success as Micaela, while Albert Reiss 
Farrar’s conception of Carmen 
always pleases the audience. Both Martinelli and White- 
hill were in good voice and their vocal and _histrionic 
contributions brought forth the warm approbation of the 
auditers Monteux conducted convincingly and a com- 
pletely satisfactory hearing of Bizet'’s famous opera was 
the result 


made a capable Dancair« 


“Lodoletta,” Friday, February 1 


Florence Easton again gave a delighted audience the 
chance to admire and applaud her winsome version of the 
appealing little heroine in Mascagni’s opera. She masters 
every poetical and pathetic detail of the part and moved 
many of her auditors to tears in the final scene where 
the faithful maiden meets her tragic death. Miss Easton's 
singing was of a high order, the natural beauty of her 
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voice being revealed in conjunction with unceasing art 
most intelligently applied. Caruso, as, Flammen, was in 
an inspiring vocal mood and merged his performance 
effectively was that of the soprano, Helen Kanders, 
Andres de Segurola, Pasquale Amato and Adamo Didur 
filled out the cast brilliantly. Moranzoni’s baton gave a 
searching exposition of the score, which does not assume 
more significance on further hearings. It is a weak con- 
ception, well orchestrated, 


“Daughter of the Regiment,” Saturday (Matinee), 
February 2 


“The Daughter of the Regiment,” which has proved one 
of the most popular works of the year, thanks to the splen- 
did cast, crowded the Metropolitan for the Saturday mati- 
nee, Frieda Hempel created the same enthusiasm as ever 
in her dashingly acted and delightfully sung impersona- 
tion of the heroine, and Mme, Mattfeld, Carpi and Scotti 
supported her valiantly. Papi’s conducting put the neces- 
sary sparkle and dash into the tuneful score. 


“Faust,” Saturday (Evening), February 2 


Under Pierre Monteux’s baton a very ingratiating 
presentation of Gounod’s “Faust” was heard by an audi- 
ence which packed the house to its capacity. Martinelli in 
the title role was at his best, while Whitehill in the role of 
Mephistopheles gave a rendering of that character which 
only superlatives can describe. He was in excellent voice 
and both in his singing and his acting he left nothing to 
be desired. Thomas Chalmers as Valentin was admirable. 
Alda as Marguerite sang with feeling and finish and won 
the demonstrative approval of the vast audience, Kath- 
leen Howard as Marthe sang and acted with discretion. A 
word of praise is due Rosina Galli and the Metropolitan 
ballet for their splendid work in the fourth act. The 
opera is staged superbly. 


“Madame Butterfly,” Monday, February 4 


John McCormack returned to the Metropolifan Opera 
Hiouse for his third appearance of the season. On this 
occasion he sang the role of Pinkerton before a capacity 
audience to Geraldine Farrar’s Butterfly. McCormack in 
the role of the faithless lieutenant, in which he first ap- 
peared some years ago in London, acted with good effect 
and he sang very beautifully. The lyric attractiveness of 
McCormack’s voice fits the role remarkably and he carried 
through his part with great success. Mme. Farrar gave 
her familiar appealing and charming impersonation of the 
Japanese heroine, Scotti was the American Consul. Fornia 
was the Suzuki, with Albert Reiss as the Marriage Broker. 
The supporting cast included Minnie Egener as Kate 
Pinkerton and Basil Ruysdael, that excellent artist, as the 
Uncle. Moranzoni at the conductor’s desk led with sym- 
pathy and finish. 





MORGAN KINGSTON, 
Who sang the role of Canio at the double performance in Brooklyn 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert, February 3 


The Sunday night concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House are always well worth attending, but that of Feb- 
ruary 3, which offered a Verdi-Puccini program, was es- 
pecially enjoyable. 

Without a doubt, the success of the evening was due to 
the efforts and skilful conducting of Gennaro Papi. In 
the two orchestral numbers, the intermezzo from Act 3 
of “Manon Lescaut” and the overture from “I Vespri 
Siciliani,” the work of the orchestra reached the mark of 
perfection. 

Morgan Kingston, tenor, sang two solos, “Che gelida 
manina,” from “Bohéme,” which was given with great 
tonal beauty, and “Di quella pira,” from “I! Trovatore.” 
He was in fine voice and was warmly received. With 
Claudio Muzio, he was heard in the duet from the third 
act of “Aida,” which was one of the most favored numbers 
of the lengthy program. 

Rafaelo Diaz, another new tenor, gave pleasure with 
his singing of “E lucevan le Stelle,” from “Tosca.” His 
is a voice of light quality but one most worthy of fre- 
quent appearances. 

Lenora Sparkes was heard in an aria from “Manon 
Lescaut” and “Musetta’s Waltz Song” from “Bohéme.” 
Both were well rendered, but the latter was particularly 
pleasing. Miss Sparkes has a voice of a pretty, light 
quality, which she uces with finish and taste. 

“Ah! fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” was Mabel Garrison’s 
selection and a happy one at that. In it her beautiful 
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voice was admirably displayed. She was recalled many 


times. 


Thomas Chalmers, baritone, displayed his sterling voice - 


in “Eri Tu,” from “Un Ballo in Maschero.” It is a voice 


that always gives great satisfaction. 

Sophie Braslau in “Stride la Vampa,” from “Il Trova- 
tore,” made a deep impression upon her audience. She 
was also heard in a duet from the second act of “Madam 
Butterfly” with Miss Muzio. 

Jose Mardones, the Spanish basso, was given one of the 
biggest receptions of the evening. His beautiful, rich 
voice aroused such enthusiasm in “Il lacerato spirito,” 
from “Simon Boccanegra,” that an ovation which lasted 
fully five minutes resulted. In spite of the fact that no 
encores were permitted, the audience clamored for an 
overruling in his case. This, however, they were denied, 
and had to be content with his many reappearances. 

Miss Muzio was in magnificent voice and created un- 
usual appreciation first with the “Visse d’arte,” from 
“Tosca,” and “Un bel di vedremo,” from “Butterfly,” and 
later in the dramatic aria, “Pace, pace, mio dio,” from 
“Forza del Destino,” whose demands were easily met. She 
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HIPOLITO LAZARO, = 

The new Spanish tenor of the Metropolitan Opera E 
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Company, as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” the role in waich 
he made a very successful debut on January 31. 
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was also heard in the quartet from the third act of “Bo- 
héme,” with Miss Sparkes and Messrs. Diaz and Chalmers. 

The final number came in the quartet from “Rigoletto,” 
which was splendidly rendered by Mabel Garrison, Sophie 
Braslau, Rafaelo Diaz and Thomas Chalmers. 





The Frederic Martins Direct Concert 


On Wednesday evening, January 30, a recital was 
given by Ingeborg Houlder-Hettrick, soprano, assisted 
by Frederic Martin, bass, and Clara Pashley, pianist, at 
Mehlin Hall, New York, under the direction of Mr, and 
Mrs. Frederic Martin. Mrs. Hettrick and Mr, Martin 
opened the program with the duet “Still wie die Nacht,” 
by Carl Goetze, after which Mrs. Hettrick sang an aria 
from Handel's “Rinaldo.” Mrs. Hettrick, who pos- 
sesses a voice of beauty and power, which has been 
carefully trained, also sang “Im Herbst” (Franz), “Es 
Blinkt der Thau” (Rubinstein), “Die Forelle’ (Schu- 
bert), “L’heure de Pourpre” (Holmes), “I Baaden” 
(Grieg), which she sang in the original Norwegian; 
“My Lovely Celia” (Monro), “I Know a Hill” (Whelp- 
ley), and Margaret Hoberg’s “The Chant of the Stars.” 
As the closing number, Mrs, Hettrick joined with Mr. 
Martin in the duet, “At Love’s Beginning,” by Liza 
Lehmann. Mr. Martin’s splendid voice and thoroughly 
finished art have made him a favorite with music lovers 
wherever he has appeared, and his singing of Vulcan’s 
song from Gounod’s “Philemon,” MacDowells “The 
Sea” and Fay Foster’s “The King” aroused much en- 
thusiastic applause. Miss Pashley was heard in Schu- 
mann’s variations on the name “Abegg.” 


Amparito Farrar and Evelyn Starr, Soloists 


At a musicale of “Phalo,” a New York organization of 
which Mrs, James McCullagh is president, held on Mon- 
day afternoon, January 28, the artists were Amparito 
Farrar, soprano; Evelyn Starr, violinist, and Lester Bing- 
iey, baritone. Miss Farrar’s delightful voice and splen- 
lidiy finished style brought her much applause in the air 
of Lia from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and a group 
of French and English songs. Miss Starr’s excellent play- 
ing of two groups of short numbers was equally enjoyed. 
Mr. Bingley sings competently. 
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THE PRESENT 


CHICAGO OPERA 

(Continued from page 5.) 
fascinating Nedda; Forrest Lamont as Canio, and Gia- 
como Rimini as Tonio. . 

Mr. Rimini, in an original facial makeup, that was 
strangely magnetic, sang the famous prologue with a voice 
of great beauty of tone, which aroused unrestrained 
applause. Nor did the “Vesta la Giubba” as sung by Mr. 
Lamont fail to arouse the audience. It was splendidly 
given and satistied even the most critical. Much has been 
heard of Miss Fitziu’s success both in Havana and Chi- 
cago, in the role of Nedda. Her delightful work on 
Saturday proved that the stories were well grounded. 
Possessing one of the loveliest voices among the American 
singers of the day, in addition, she knows how to use it 
to the best advantage and do so with ease and charm of 
manner. The test of her voice came in the “Bird Song” 
and she met it with facility, in spite of the fact that she 
had appeared at the New York Mozart concert in the 
afternoon. Paltrinieri and Defrere were also in the cast. 


It has been quite a number of years since that most 
typical of modern French operas, Charpentier’s “Lou- 
ise,” has had a New York performance. ‘Thus it was 
all the more welcome last Monday afternoon, February 
4, especially in view of the fine performance given it by 
the Chicago forces. Genevieve Vix in this, her third, 
appearance had at last an opportunity to prove that she 
is an artist of the first caliber. Histrionically she fits 
the role to perfection, and, free from the influence of 
the cold which has bothered her ever since she came 
to New York, she sang excellently, especially in the 
first three acts. Hers was an ideal Louise, the rather 
weak little Paris seamstress who is dominated by the 
bright, forceful personality of her artist-lover, and 
breaks with the entire tradition of her up bringing to 
return to the freedom she has found in life with him. 
Mile. Vix came into her own at last in the role, which 
was a steady crescendo throughout the afternoon, 
straight up to the powerful scene of the final act. 

Charles Dalmores made an effective Julien, though 
his voice lacks the youthful freshness that one associ- 
ates with the young poet. Dufranne is admirable as 
the Father. His is a powerful, impressive impersona- 
tion, absolutely true to life, and supported with vocal 
work of the first order. Nor was Louise Berat, as the 
Mother, behind him. Her appearance on the scene of 
the festivities in the third act is something long to be 
remembered. The others were all competent. Spe- 
cially to be mentioned is Myrna Sharlow, who sang the 
delightful music that falls to Irma in the workshop 
scene most effectively. The beauty of her fresh, young 
voice and her fine singing caught the audience, which 
interrupted the scene to give her long applause. 

Marcel Charlier led the performance with firm hand 
and the orchestra and chorus were excellent. The old 
Manhattan Opera House scenery, dingy and _ shabby, 
was the one unpleasant item of a performance which 
was unusually fine throughout. How fortunate a city 
is Paris to have a Gustave Charpentier to catch and 


(1) Genevieve Vix as Louise. 


as Marguerite in “Faust.” 
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embody its spirit and to set it forth, that the rest of 
the world may understand, as he has done in “Louise”! 

Melba’s reappearance served to crowd the house on 
Monday. evening, February 4, when she sang Mar- 
guerite in “Faust,” and showed that she retains much 
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ROSA RAISA, 


As the heroine in Verdi’s “Aida,” a role in which she 

has triumphed wherever she haS appeared. Her first 

New York performance of the role, Friday evening, 

February 1, brought her no less of an ovation than 

she had been given elsewhere. It was one of the most 

striking successes won in the metropolis in years by 
an operatic artist. 
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of her former vocal prowess. She colors her tones 
skillfully and phrases with smoothness and intimate 
understanding. She received a very warm welcome. 
Charles Dalmores was not in his best voice (he had 
sung in “Louise” a few hours before), but he acted with 
unction and effect. Baklanoff was a Mephistopheles 
of really sinister mien and bearing. He did not 
clown the devil nor did he perfume him. The Bakla- 
noff voice is a noble and resonant organ. Alfred Ma- 
guenat was an adequate Valentin. Jeska Swartz and 
Louise Berat rounded out the cast. 





THE DUNNING SYSTEM 


As Viewed by a Former School Teacher and Brilliant 
Business Woman 


Did I want to know music? I did, what girl doesn’t? 
like every human being. I wanted to know music, but 
did I want to learn music? Ah, there’s the rub! 

To sit down to a combination of wood and strings 
and other things and there, ceaselessly, tirefully (for 
few of us can do it tirelessly), peg, peg away, parrot 
fashion, without even the satisfaction of knowing just 
what it was I was trying to do. T his is one reason why 
music is so soon shaken off by the American boy—he 
does not know and cannot find out what he is trying to 
do, and the American boy, and most of the girls, too, 
has to know the works, has to understand the “why” 
of the arithmetic problem as well as to be able to go 
through the motions of working it out. 

When we ask for an explanation of music, the reason 
for this or for that, as we read or apply it, musical 
wiseacres will tell us that, when we have parroted for, 
oh! goodness knows how many years, we shall study 
harmony, theory and counterpoint and all those things 
that will explain to us what we have been doing all 
this time. We can then see the bones and the vitals, 
the joints, and whv they work so smoothly. All this 
will be the x ray, so to speak. How hard and difficult 





those names are and how far in the future is real un- 
derstanding! 


Children become so discouraged and 


cease making an effort. This is why there is so little 
real musical progress—all because of the way music is 
taught. 

A grown woman, still longing to know music, I heard 
of the Dunning System. The talk given by the normal 
teacher, little as it revealed as to details, touched an 
understanding cord, and I resolved to take the course, 
hoping that, through it, I would be able to understand 
the theory of music. Then I could pursue the study of 
it with an understanding of. what I was trying to ac- 
complish. 

The Dunning System gave me, not only a knowledge 
of the why and wherefore of music, but there was un- 
folded before my mind’s eye a fascination of employ- 
ment (it was not study) that amazed me. The thor- 
oughness also was very much impressed on one like 
myself, an old school teacher and business woman. 

We students, all music teachers except myself, soon 
saw that the Dunning way comprehends the way a 
human being is made, the way the mind operates, and 
the music is presented in the way to be most naturally 
absorbed. 

Work is play, yet not a single lesson has a superflu 
ous word, not a single truth is covered or overdressed 
for the sake of making it interesting—it is interesting 
without that. The most abstract musical truths are 
so concretely presented that the mind absorbs them 
as naturally as the sponge absorbs water, and as un- 
consciously. “To study?” “To work on my music les- 
son? Why, we never do that!” And there you have it. 








(THIRD) WEEK OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION’S NEW YORK SEASON. 
(2) George Baklanoff as Mephistopheles in “Faust’’ (C. Matzene). 
J (4) Mary Garden as Carmen. (5) Riccardo Stracciari as Rigoletto. 


(3) Nellie Melba 





This is why children learning this method love to go 
to the piano to apply what they know; they love to 
watch their fingers gain in facility in the performance 
of what they already have a love for, and that love is 
born of knowledge. 

Neighbors call a certain Dunning teacher's studio the 
little Catholic Church—never too hot or too cold or too 
wet for every pup!!—communicant—to be present for 
every lesson—-mass-—and to be on time, 

Lena Rippie Sreci 





Mrs. Beach’s Energies for the Red Cross 

Another American artist who has decided to devote all 
her energies, musical and otherwise, to Red Cross and 
other war oe until the end of the great struggle, i 
Mrs. H. H. Seach, the well known composer and pian 
ated ia Brod fight, 1 can at least use my fingers in 
aid of our soldiers, either at the piano or in making surgi 
cal dressings,” she wrote recently to a friend, and from all 
all accounts she is as expert at the latter as at the piano 
On January 4, a program of her compositions, in which 
she was assisted by Mrs. Reuben Maurits and J. J. Helder 
was given before the Saint Cecilia Society, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. She also appeared at Toronto, Canada, on 
January 10, in the series of the Academy String Quartet 
The program opened with the Haydn quartet in G major, 
and the remainder of it was devoted to works by the 
gifted American. Especially enjoyed was her quintet in 
F sharp minor. Mrs. Beach played a prelude and fugue, 
and Mrs. John MacDonald, soprano, and Douglas Stan 
bury, baritone, pleased in song groups. Large and enthu 
Siastic audiences attended both events, which elicited much 
praise from the local press. Mrs, Beach is a great social 
favorite as well, and her time was kept occupied filling 
engagements. in Toronto a large reception was given in 
her honor by the president of the Academy and his wife 
Colonel and Mrs. A. E. Gooderham. As a special wel 
come, Mrs. Beach's cantata, “The Sea Fairies,” was sung 
by the ladies’ chorus of the Musical Club. So delighted 
was every one with the work and its rendition that a 
repetition was demanded, and accordingly it was included 
in the concert where her other works were heard 


What Jonas Pupils Are Doing 
Gilbert, the accompanist, has gained an enviable 
reputation as one of the best “at the piano” artists He 
has made extensive tours with David Bispham, Pablo 
Casals, Evan Williams and other well known musicians 
He is a pupil of Alberto Jonas, the eminent Spanish vir 
tuso and piano pedagogue. Recently Mr. Jonas’ class of 
pupils again demonstrated their great esteem and love for 
the master when they presented him at Christmas with 
large music cabinet of mahogany, bearing a silver plate 
inscribed, “To our honored master, Alberto Jonas, in toket 
of gratitude and love from his devoted pupils, December 
25; 1917.’ 
Carolina White Returns to Comic Opera 

Carclina White formerly of the Chicago Opera, will b« 
seen again in musical comedy. It will be remembered that 
she made her debut recently in a piece called “Her Regi 
ment,” but she did not appear with the production when it 
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reached New York. She now is engaged as prima donna 
of the forthcoming production of “Rock-a-by-baby,” a 
musical version ot Margaret Mayo’s “Baby Mine.” mu 


by Jerome Keru and libretto by Edgar Woolf 


Aid for French Musicians 

An organization known as American Friends of Musi 
cians in France is sending money abroad t 
their families made destitute by the war. Up to date 
has been dispatched to Paris. An appeal is issued, asking 
that musicians and others in this country join a society 
or contribute to its cause. Checks should be made payabl 
to George Harris, Jr., 35 West Eighty-first street, New 
York City Walter Damrosch is president of the societ 


» musicians and 


$1,000 


Another Tafel Gown Worn at Metropolitan 

On Sunday evening, February 3, at the Metropolitar 
Sunday evening concert, Claudia Muzio wore a magnifi 
cent creation of silver cloth with a court train, in whicl 
the attractive young Italian soprano looked “queenly’ 
to use the word most fitting. Miss Muzio carried a pale 
lavender curled ostrich fan. The gown was from the Tafel 


{ 


establishment, where Miss Muzio has all her frocks made 


A great benefit at the S San Carlo Opera House in Naples 
realized 31,000 lire (in normal times approximately $7,500) 
for the benefit of the refugees from Venice Friule. 
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“DANCE NATURALLY,” SLOGAN OF THE 
DUNCAN DANCERS 


Anna, the Eldest of Isadora Duncan’s Pupils, Discusses the Work of the School Prior to the War—How 
Pupils Were Gathered—Experiences in Russia—Says Average Americar Play Is Tiresome and Horses Are 
the Only Natwral Things in Moving Pictures 














While riding uptown on the Sixth avenue “L” on the 
way to see the Isadora Duncan dancers, the MusIcaL 
CouRIER representative was wondering how she was going 
to discriminate between the girls, their principles, ideals 
and interests outside of their art Her destination 
reached, all doubts were cast aside, because only three of 
the six dancers were present, and Anna, who in spite of 
her youth reminded the writer of the little mother of the 
tlock, elected to speak of all three —herself. Erica and 
| herese 

“The other girls,” Anna began, “have gone to a concert. 
It seems that is all one docs these days. New York is so 
overrun with them,” 

Two Have Been Together for Thirteen Years 

Che writer decided not to start a rapid fire of questions 
too soon, lest the girls, who remained behind, might 
regret hearing “Do you believe this” and “Don’t you think 
that” so many times, However, to the contrary, Anna, 
a delightful, versatile conversationalist, first broke the 
ice: “Before you caine,” she said, “we were discussing 
our anniversary. Of course, you do not know just what 
| mean 1 will explain! Thirteen years ago today, 
Therese,” indicating a slender girl with serious gray 
eyes and a fleeting smile, “came to our school in Germany 
and I followed her the next day. That is why we call 
it our anniversary. Erica,” nodding in the other’s direc- 
tion (who, by the way, is a type artists would “rave” 
ibout—fair skinned, with eyes as mysterious as hidden 
pools in a forest and thick dark hair), “came to us several 
vears later. She is the baby, being only seventeen years 
old. Well do 1 remember the first time we ever saw her. 
She was in Isadora’s arms,” the girls all call their teacher 
and adopted mother by her first name, “and she continued 
to be a lazy little tot for ever so long, simply refusing 
to walk.” 

Here the writer ventured to remark that she had taken 
steps in just the opposite direction since then. 


Describes School and Work 

“Yes, indeed,” she continued. “Nor shall I forget her 
first appearance on the stage. All she had to do was to 
stand still and wave her tiny hands gracefully. That was 
rather easy being graceful. Then, too, I recall the first 
day I went to school. The rooms were beautifully done 
in blue and white, and each child had her own little white 
bed. During the day we were put into dainty blue tunics. 


It seems | must have been very much taken with my new 
home, because I almost forgot my poor father. 1 only 
knew | was happy in those new surroundings. The next 
day, rather than mar my happiness even for a second, 
father stole away without saying good-bye.” : 

“Did you have any particular daily routine at the 
school?” asked the writer. 

“Yes, we had all the subjects taught in your private 
schools, geography, history, the languages, etc., in addition 
to singing and dramatics. These came in the morning, 
while the afternoons were devoted exclusively to danc- 
ing.” 


Pupils Came from Near and Far 


“How did Miss Duncan collect her pupils?” was the 
next question, 

“By making trips to the various countries. Ofttimes 
after a performance she held an examination, and the 
mothers came and submitted their children for a test. 
What kind? Sometimes the children would be shown a 
little step or two and asked to repeat it. Very much 
ftener, they were put on a four or five days’ probation, 
and if talent were disclosed, with the parents’ consent, 
they were taken to the school. The year before the war, 
we three oldest girls gave a demonstration in Petrograd. 
Out of 200 applicants only four were selected, which re- 
minds me that in another place, we discovered a perfect 
little genius, and wanted so much to take her back with 
us to school. Her mother, however, would not part with her, 
so no doubt she is there still undiscovered. Ever so many 
talented little ones attended the school, who one by one 
dropped off because their parents had only put them there 
with the idea of preparation for the stage. But before 
they were ready, these mercenary people put them out to 
earn a little money. They conld not see that more time 
and patience would mean a lot to their work.” 


Strange Experiences in Russia 


The stories of the girls’ trips to Russia were very inter- 
esting; for one thing the tremendous enthusiasm of the 
people, which may best be described in Anna’s own 
fashion: “Nothing on earth could prevent the people in 
the gallery from coming down at the end of the program 
and crowding in front of the stage. Nor during the 
performance was it an unusual thing for some fellow to 
toss his cap onto the stage with a scrap of paper pinned 
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to it, upon which was written a request for some special 
dance.” 


Compares American and Russian Audiences 


In answer to a question as to the comparison between 
the Russian and the American audiences, she said. “While 
not so enthusiastic outwardly as the Russians, the Ameri- 
can people make fine audiences. At our first Carnegie 
Hall performance it was so cold that I thought we would 
be unable to give our program. However, we resolved to 
try. The stage was like ice, as I said before, and as an 
opening number I was supposed to be lying on the floor. 
After the curtain parted and the dance began the cold 
was entirely forgotten, for the huge audience radiated a 
warmth and sincerity that 1 have seldom felt. Just as an 
artist may hypnotize his audience, | believe an audience 
may dominate a performer. 

“It is the fiery temperament of the Russian which causes 
the demonstration to seem more hearty. During one of 
our trips to Petrograd, while I was riding in an open 
carriage from the theatre to the hotel with Mrs. Duncan 
(Isadora’s sister-in-law) a man separated himself from 
a little group outside of the theatre and proceeded to run 
after our carriage. Getting alongside, he frightened us 
almost to death by leaping up on the carriage steps. As 
ridiculous as it may seem now, the first thing I thought 
was that he wanted to kill us. Before I could cry out 
he muttered in broken French that he wanted one of my 
flowers. So relieved to know that that was all he de- 
sired, and not our lives, | threw the whole big bouquet 
at him.” Here she langhed merrily. “Yet,” she continued, 
“that was nothing in comparison to what happened to 
Isadora. During the trouble with Poland she danced a 
polonaise, which was supposed to be the expression of the 
spirit of Poland, in one of the large Russian cities, where 
the feeling was very intense. As a result the performance 
had to be stopped for fear of creating a riot and we were 
escorted to the hotel, later being conducted out of the city 
by the police. 


No Duncan Method 


“A number of people ask us what Miss Duncan's 
method of teaching is. ‘She has none,’ we always reply, 
because she really hasn’t. It is her magnificent spirit that 
influences us. We do things without knowing just why 
and we were taught to move naturally to the music’s 
rhythm. Some people think waving the arms wildly and 
hopping about the stage represents Greek dancing—a 
name, by the way, which is very much misused. In some 
cases amusingly so. Can you imagine one woman think- 
ing Isadora Duncan was Greek just because she did 
Greek dances? In teaching, the hardest thing I find is to 
niake the pupils who have studied with some teachers 
forget all they have ever learned and act simply and 
naturally.” 

Anna went on to explain that at one of her morning 
classes, some new pupils were practicing for a few 
moments before their lesson. Upon looking up, the young 
teacher was surprised to see them vigorously transferring 
their weight from one foot to the other. “I guess my look 











fine, full-voiced tone. 


Chicago Evening Post, December 17th, 1917. 


Chicago 
Chicago Daily Journal, December 17th, 1917. 
Elias Breeskin gave a recital at the Playhouse. He 
was giving an unusually good performance of Tar- 


tini’s “Devil's Trill.” It had as its good points ac- 
curacy, good technic, sense of form, and a remarkably 





ELIAS BREESKIN 


VIOLINIST 


Wins Success in Chicago and Boston Appearances 


Boston Sunday Globe, December 20th, 1917. 

‘ Elias Breeskin gave a recital in Jordan Hall yester- 
ay. 
made last year. He used care and taste in his pro- 
gram. Both historical ends of violin literature were 
included, Mr. Breeskin has heeded well his instruc- 
tion. 


Boston Sunday Herald, December 20th, 1917. 


Boston 


He renewed the favorable impression that he 
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Mr, Breeskin has an excellent technical command 
of the violin and plays with appreciation for the music. 


Chicago American, December 17th, 1917. 

Judging from his performance of the “Devil's Trill” 
sonata of Tartini-Kreisler, one finds Breeskin pos- 
sessed of a full, resonant tone, ample technic and the 
quality of musical understanding that warrants all 
encouragement in his chosen profession, 


Chicago Daily Tribune, December 17th, 1917. 
Elias Breeskin gave a recital in the afternoon at the 
Playhouse and put over an impression of literacy and 


skill, 


Chicago Herald, December 17th, 1917. 

Elias Breeskin was heard at the Playhouse yester- 
day in a recital, The performance of old-time music 
showed Mr, Breeskin to be a violinist of excellent ac- 
complishments. His tone is pure and his execution 
polished. 





© Mishkin, N.Y. 


Elias Breeskin, violinist, gave a recital at Jordan 
Hall yesterday afternoon. His tone is warm, round, 
and smooth, His excellent technical equipment is 
modestly used and his effects, although quietly made, 
are none the less impressive. His performance of the 
“Devil’s Trill” sonata showed a calm mastery of his 
instrument, and in other pieces there was an appro- 
priate use of contrasting color. 


Boston Sunday Advertiser, December 20th, 1917. 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST HAS FINE TECHNIQUE 
Enthusiastic Audience Greets Elias Breeskin 
An enthusiastic audience listened to Elias Breeskin, 
Russian violinist, in Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon. 
His program was carefully arranged according to con- 
vention—a happy combination of old and new com- 
anges Mr. Breeskin certainly knows how to play 

the violin. 


Christian Science Monitor, December 20th, 1917. 
Mr. Breeskin gives the impression of being himself 


the player of his violin. His utterance seems to be 
his own and not another's. In the Moto Perpetuo 
of Novacek he brilliantly asserted his mastery of the 
historic tricks of fingering and bowing. 
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of displeasure sto; them” (the writer wondered if such 
a sweet face could ever become cross) “because before I 
said a single word, one pupil said: ‘Your look frightens 
us.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘it is your dancing that should frighten 
me.’ It has been said that you Americans do not enter 
into the work with the same spirit with which the 
foreigners do. That is untrue. At least I find them 
serious, hard working pupils, with but few exceptions. 
And you find the exceptions in evcry nationality.” 


School Converted into Hospital 


When the war broke out the school at Belvedere, near 
Paris, was offered to France by Miss Duncan. It was ac- 
cepted, and shortly after converted into a spacious hospital. 
All the pupi's but these six who are now in America 
returned to their homes, but after the war, the school will 
be resumed. 


Discusses Theatres and “Movies” 


Questioned as to their interests outside of dancing, 
Anna said: “Have we any? We spend so much time 
working. Out-of-door life? No, we were brought up on 
that, and now we are glad of the change. Plays? Yes 
and no. For myself, | prefer the drama with the unusual 
plot. Plays of commonplace subjects—marriage and 
divorce—are extremely tiresome. Moving pictures also 
come under that heading, because the people in them do 
not act naturally. When they learn to do things as they 
do in everyday life, then only will the motion picture work 
become an art in itself. And it may become that. You 
will laugh when I say the only things I like in the pictures 
are the reviews of the world, which are extremely in- 
structive—and horses.” 

“Horses?” gasped the writer. 

“Yes, because the poor animals do not make any 
pretense at acting. They just can’t help being natural.” 

“Then do you believe people could learn to act from 
watching the horses?” 

“Exactly—as ludicrous as it sounds.” 

The writer felt perhaps in the motion picture world 
such a thing might he tried advantageously, but in the 
realm of dancing, such a procedure would be only dis- 
astrous. As a matter of fact, there are too many people 
now whose dancing comes within that category—and not 
through imitation. oe We 


ABORN MINIATURE THEATRE OPENING 





Aborn Classes for Operatic Training Appear—Practical 
Training, with Stage Experience, Exemplified 


The large audience which responded to the invitations 
sent out by Milton Aborn to the members of New York’s 
musical world, filled the Aborn Miniature Theatre, 137-39 
West Thirty-eighth street, New York, at the first musicale 
given, on February 2. 

The little hall, with reception room and office, is located 
up one flight of stairs, and is ideal for the purpose of 
putting on operas and excerpts from the same. Back of 
the stage is located the studios for coaches, makeup room, 
lavatories, etc., which complete an altogether unique de- 
parture in this specialty for New York. Probably no 
manager in New York knows better just what is needed 
for such a school than Milton Aborn, and this experience, 
backed up by earnest effort, and the co-operation of leid- 
ing vocal teachers, who were well represented on the 
evening’s program, is sure to lead to success. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” started the program of the even- 
ing, Gladys Axman singing Santuzza; John Campbell, Tu- 
riddu, with the other parts being sung by Eileen Gibbs 
Moyer, Devora Nadworney and Carl Kinsey. Mme. 
Axman showed dramatic capability and readiness of 
appropriate stage action, coupled with an expressive voice. 
Mr. Campbell’s fine tenor voice of considerable resonance 
and his dramatic acting, put him in high esteem. Vigor- 
ous applause rewarded these principals, as well as the 
others. 

“The Secret of Suzanne” followed, the title role of 
which was sung by Frances Parker, Count Gill by Morton 
Adkins (by courtesy of the Aborn Opera Company) and 
Sante acted by B. Cantor. Miss Parker’s winning appear- 
ance and pleasant voice made a hit, while the stage experi- 
ence and routine of the professional were apparent in Mr 
Adkins’ singing and acting. Both voices blended well and 
the silent part of Sante was well done by Mr. Cantor. 

“Aida,” with Marie Stapleton Murray in the name part, 
John Campbell as Rhadames, Frank Northup as Amon- 
asro, and Miss Nadworney as Amneris, closed the even- 
ing. In this, high ideal was reached, the whole Nile scene 
going with spontaneity and vivid effectiveness. Each 
singer showed thorough knowledge of the music and the 
acting, and the result was most gratifying. Campbell’s 
voice was full and true and was excellently controlled. 

Harold Land’s singing of the prologue from “Pagliacci” 
between the operas was much enjoyed. This young 
man has a beautiful voice and uses it well. During an- 
other intermission, Alfred H. Brown, representing the 
realty interests which created this ideal little institution, 
was introduced by Mr. Aborn and both men received 
rounds of applause. Out of what was formerly nothing 
but “a ratty old garage,” Mr. Aborn and Mr. Brown 
worked out every detail. The stage is twenty-two by 
sixteen feet, the auditorium seating about 150 people. 

Bethune Grigor and William J. Falk, coaches at the 
school, played the orchestral accompaniments, and Carl 
Schroeder was the efficient stage director. Dancing fol- 
lowed. Among those present were Romualdo Sapio, Clem- 
entine de Vere Sapio, Riccardo Martin, Oscar Saenger, 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, Saroya, Sergei Klibansky, W. H 
Humiston, Frederick Heyward, Joseph Regneas and Sarah 
Baron Anderson, Walter L. Bogert, Edward Tracy, 
Jacques Coini, Joseph Pasternack, Richard T. Percy, 
Josephine Jennings Percy, Gardner Lamson, and Messrs. 
Sanborn, Leaming, Bianco and Richard Hageman. 


Benefit for the MacDowell Home 


At the residence of Mrs. Ogden T. McClurg, 999 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, a benefit concert for the MacDowell 
Home for the convalescent soldiers (Peterborough, N. H.) 
and for the Hospital Bossuet (Paris, France), was given 
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LYDIA LOCKE TO CONTINUE HER ARTISTIC CAREER 
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LYDIA LOCKE, 


Well known coloratura soprano, the recent bride of Lieutenant-Commander Marks, U. S. N., thinks marriage adds to artist's 
advantages, and her husband, an ardent music lover, shares the same views 
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The recent marriage of Lydia Locke, the well known 
American coloratura soprano, to Lieutenant-Commander 
Arthur Hudson Marks, U. S. N. R, will in no degree 
lessen the devotion of this capable and talented singer to 
her work. On the contrary, with the encouragement and 
approval of her husband, Miss Locke plans to devote even 
more time to her artistic career, Commander Marks, 
while an ardent lover of music, is not a musician. He is 
one of the many American business men now in the serv- 
ice of the Government. Formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the Goodrich Tire Company, he sev- 
ered all his business connections, offered his services to 
the Government and was enrolled in the Navy Department 
early in February of last year. Since that time he has 
been continuously on active duty in connection with naval 
aircraft and other devices of naval warfare. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard University. 

The marriage of Miss Locke to Lieutenant-Commander 
Marks took place in the Church of the Ascension on the 
evening of December 22, Rev. Percy Stickney Grant 
performing the ceremony. This wedding proved to be not 
only one of the most fashionable of the season, but also 
of great interest in musical and naval circles. The 
church was beautifully decorated and the altar a mass 
of smilax, white lilies and carnations. The bride’s gown 
was a beautiful creation by Lucille. The foundation of 
silver was decorated with embroidery in silver of spider 
web lace design, which hung in flounces over a cloth of 
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silver, allowing a double pannier in the back of the skirt. 
From this hung a train entwined with wreathes of orange 
and over all this hung a beautiful, mysterious 
film of tulle, Howing gracefully from a diamond tiara 
and surtliciently draped to form a part of the gown. 


blossoms, 


The bride was given in marriage by Andres de Segurola, 
the basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Countess 
Humberto Furulli was matron of honor and Commander 
Loring Swasey, U. S. N., best man. 

After the church ceremony the wedding party met in 
the private ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton, which had been 
fitly prepared for the occasion [he tables, decorated with 
festoons of roses and carnations, were arranged to seat 
100 guests, forming a great horseshoe. Before the bride 
and groom, flanking a dainty wedding cake, were a for 
midable battleship and a wicked looking submarine—of 
candy. 

Among those at the dinner were Andres de Segurola 
Lady Chetwynd, Lord Robert Innes-Kerr, Commander and 
Mrs. Furer, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hopkinson, Lieutenant 
Sherman Hoyt, Duke di Razzo, Victor Herbert, Lieutenant 
John Philip Sousa, Count and Countess Furulli, Count and 
Countess Tambourini, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander, Dr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Fisher and many other well known people 

Commander Marks and his bride have arranged to spend 
their honeymoon in Biscayne Bay on their 
4 ‘oc rp ymelo. 
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under the auspices of the Lake Shore Drive Surgical Dress- 
ings Unit. This last is licensed by the State Council of 
Defense of Illinois. The program given follows: 

Prelude from op. to, “To a Wild Rose,” “From Uncle Remus,” 
“To a Water Lily,” “Will o’ the Wisp,” frfom “Woodland 
Sketches” (MacDowell), Mrs. Edward | jira “To a Painter,” 
“She Is Not Fair,” “I Have Done,” “To a Dreamer,” “You” (E. E. 
Freer), Lorraine Decker Campbell with Mildred March Henderson 
at the piano. Brief address, “The Work of the MacDowell Memo- 
rial Association.”” “Golden Eyes,” “My Garden,” “Walls of Doubt,” 
“How Many Times Do I Love Thee” (FE. E. Freer), Mrs. Camp- 
bell and Mrs. Henderson. “To the Sea,” “Sea Song.” “A. Db. 
1620” (from “Sea Pieces’). “From a Log Cabin,” “The Joy of 
Autumn” (from “New England Idyls’’), on xrovisation” and 
“March Wind” (from “Virtuosen Etuden’’) acDowell), Mrs. 
MacDowell. 


Aschenfelder Quartet Admired 

The Aschenfelder mixed quartet consisting of Misses 
Dalcher and Roegener and Messrs. Rosner and Saxe 
iurnished an elaborate program for the German Commer 
cial Association at the annual concert and ball, given in 
the ballroom of the Hofbrau House, New York, on Sat 
urday evening, January 26. The well arranged program of 
duets, solos and quartets was enthusiastically applauded by 
the large audience 

Mr. Aschenfelder was the recipient of a standing vote 
of thanks by the members of the club, and was congratu- 
lated upon the success of his artist soable 
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(Continued from page 5.) 

ing citizens from all portions of the Old World, who enjoy 
equal rights in the voicing of their opinions. It would 
seem, therefore, in the light of this fact that the true solu- 
tion to the problem would be to allow every creative artist 
the freest range. Granted the requisite technical equip- 
ment, he will apply the universal principles of his art to 
the local and special elements of the subject matter as may 
ippeal to him, and then, consciously or unconsciously, 
nanifest his individuality, which will involve the expres- 
sion of mental traits and moral tendencies peculiar to his 
Kuropean ancestry, as we find them modified by the new 
American environment. In accordance with this view, the 
writer of the present work has sought to embody in 
ymphonic form certain phases of thought and sentiment 
peculiar to that group of pioneers who first made their 
home in New England.” 

Whatever the “program” purpose of the symphony, Mr. 
Kelley has succeeded in filling it with fine music, lofty 
and melodious in theme, dignitied and extremely finished 
in workmanship, and of especial impressiveness in formal 
onstruction and instrumental coloring. The nobility of 
the opening section, the charm and tenderness of the 
andante (illustrating songs of New England birds), the 
stateliness of the slow movement, and the vigor and viril- 
ity of the final part, were’the outstanding features of a 
score that takes its place beside the best symphonic 
products of the moderns, Stillman-Kelley has “arrived” in 
ihe full sense ot the word 

Wynne Pyle was the soloist of the afternoon, in 
lschaikowsky’s Is flat minor concerto. The popular 
pianist, in her best form, gave a resounding, sprightly, and 
thoroughly stimulative performance of the sparkling com- 
position. Her style has broadened wonderfully and her 
cone, always ingratiating, sounds bigger than ever. She 
nade a deep impression on the audience, with her tem- 
peramental delivery and musicianship as well as with her 
lovely persoual charms, and she was recalled half a dozen 
times or more 

Ihe concert closed with Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
overture, 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of February 11 


Monday, February 11, special matinee, “Aida,” Muzio, 
Homer, Sundelius, Caruso, Amato, Mardones, Papi; Mon- 
day evening, “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Hempel, Farrar, 
Matzenauer, de Luca, Didur, Bodanzky; Wednesday ev- 
ening, “Rigoletto,” Barrientos, Perini, Lazaro, de Luca, 
Mardones, Moranzoni; Thursday evening, “Thais,” Farrar, 
Diaz, Whitehill, Monteux; Friday evening, “Le Prophéte,” 
Matzenauer, Muzio, Caruso, Rothier, Didur, Bodanzky; 
Saturday matinee, “Marouf,” Alda, de Luca, Rothier, Chal- 
mers, Monteux; Saturday evening, “Manon Lescaut,” 
Muzio, Martinelli, Scotti, Papi. 

\t the Suuday night concert, February 10, a Franco- 
Russian program will be given, Maria Conde, Hulda 
Laschansha, Sophie Braslau, Raymonde Delaunois, Paul 
Althouse, Thomas Chalmers, Leon Rothier and Adamo 
Didur will sing. The crehestra will be under the direc- 
tion of Richard Hageman. 


Chicago Opera Repertoire, Week of February 11 

Ihe repertoire of the Chicago Opera Association’s sea- 
son at the Lexington Theatre, New York, for the week 
beginning Monday, February 11, is as follows: Monday 
matinee, “Romeo and Juliet,” Galli-Curci, Muratore, Char- 
lier; Monday evening, “Le Sauteriot,” first performance 
in New York, Vix, Dalmores, Dufranne, Sylvio Lazzari, 
the composer, conducting; Wednesday, “Isabeau,” by Pie- 
tro Mascagni, first performance in New York, Raisa, La- 
mont, Rimini, Maguenat, Sturani; Thifrsday, “Faust,” 
Melba, Muratore, Baklanoff, Charlier; Friday, “Traviata,” 
Galli-Curci, Nadal, Stracciari, Sturani; Saturday matinee, 
“Thais,” Garden, Dalmores, Dufranne, Charlier; Saturday 
evening, “Jewels of the Madonna,” Raisa, Gaudenzi, Rim- 
ini, Charher. 


Marchesi Pupils to Organize Club 

\ll pupils of the late Mathilda Marchesi are requested 
to meet at the residence-studio of Ida Haggerty-Snell, 337 
West Kighty-lifth street, New York, on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 9, at 3p. m., for the purpose of organizing a “Marchesi 
Club.” In 1900, while Mme. Haggerty-Snell was studying 
with the late teacher, the idea of organizing such a club 
in America was suggested, and met with her approval. 
Later, when Mme. Haggerty-Snell was in Paris again, 
Mme. Marchesi reminded her that she had failed to keep 


her promise. The promise was then renewed, and Mme. 
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Marchesi said, “1 should be so pleased to know that my 
pupils thought enough of me to organize themselves into 
a club to perpetuate my memory as one who has given her 
life to her art.” 

This promise has haunted Mme, Haggerty-Snell until it 
has whipped her into obedience, and at this late day she is 
trying to make amends by urging all who were fortunate 
enough to have been a pupil of Mathilda Marchesi to 
meet with her at the time and for the purpose herein 
specified. 


Metropolitan Short on Basses 


Many a ball team is short of base players from time 
to time, on account of injury or sickness, and now the 
Metropolitan Opera is short of bass singers on the 
same account. Léon Rothier, the French bass of the 
New York operatic institution, was operated on last 
week at the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, for the re- 
moval of a blood clot which had formed in the calf of 
his leg. The operation was entirely successful. Rothier 
is quite recovered and merely waiting for the wound 
of the operation to heal thoroughly before returning to 
his work at the Metropolitan, probably by the middle 
of next week. 

The other victim of ill fortune is the popular Spanish 
bass, Andres de Segurola, who has been confined to his 
home with an attack of erysipelas. Though still kept 
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at home, he is much improved and expects also to re- 
sume his duties at the Metropolitan next week. 


“The Bogus Baron” 


Walter Kolle wrote some jolly and tuneful music for 
his comic opera, “Der Juxbaron” (“The Bogus Baron”), 
and his two librettists supplied the work with funny 
dialogue and interesting situations, The piece had its New 
York premiére at the Irving Place Theatre last week and 
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Liefeld’s Setting for “America” 


In these days when the agitation regarding a new setting 
for “America” is receiving such wide controversy, the 
one which has been made by Albert D. Liefeld, the well 
known musician of Pittsburgh, is worthy of special atten- 
tion. As will be seen from the accompanying photograph, 
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scored a rousing success. it was produced with taste and 
finish under Rudolph Christians’ always artistic manage- 
ment, and the chief singing and acting honors went to 
Christian Rub, Hans Unterkircher, Lotte Engel, Flora 
Arndt, Bruno Schlegel and Ernst Holznagel. 


The New Edition of the Musical 
Blue Book of America, 1917-18 


That vade-mecuin for managers, artists, musical organ- 
izations of all sorts, publishers—in fact, for all connected 
with or interested in any way in the musical profession 
and its doings—the Musical Blue Book of America, has 
just made its annual appearance. It is in the same form 
and binding as in former issues, but larger and better than 
ever before. The States are arranged as previously alphabeti- 
cal order and the various cities and towns where there is suf- 
ficient musical activity are grouped under each State. Un- 
der the city headings there comes first a list of the musical 
organizations, with names and addresses of all the officers, 
and after this club list, a long list of individuals of all 
sorts connected with the profession, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The Musical Blue Book has always been an in- 
valuable work of reference for those in need of the most 
complete information obtainable on the musical activities 
in the United States, and this year the lists of clubs and 
individuals is larger and more complete than ever before. 
There is a short section at the end of the book devoted 
to Canada and an extensive list of music publishers, piano 
manufacturers and talking machine companies. Special 
features are the list of “Musicians Under the Flag,” taken 
from and courteously credited to the MusicaL Courter, 
and page inserts with portraits of Albert Spalding—which 
makes a capital frontispiece to the work—Sousa, Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Ernest Schelling, Arthur Hackett, Geraldine 
Farrar and Percy Grainger. 

The Musical Blue Book is the only work of its kind now 
in existence in the United States. Its publishers, the 
Musical Blue Book Corporation, with Emma L. Trapper 
as president, have steadily improved the book since its first 
issue, and are to be heartily congratulated on the excellent 
work which they now offer to the public, despite the extra 
difficulties and expense in issuing it occasioned by war 
times. It is a book which is bound to meet with the ex- 
tensive sale which it deserves. 


Second New York Orchestral Society Concert 


The second popular symphony concert of the New York 
Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, conductor, will be given 
at the Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17, with the assistance of Phyllis la Fond, soprano, 
and Irwin Hassel, pianist. The program is as follows: 
Symphony, No. 8, Beethoven; aria from “Carmen” and 
“Carmen” suite, Bizet; piano concerto, Moszkowski; suite, 
“The Christmas Tree,” Rebikow; aria from “Pagliacci ;" 
“In October,” MacDowell, and “Finlandia,” Sibelius. 


Harry Askins Joins Chicago Opera 


Harry Askins, former manager of the La Salle Theatre 
in Chicago, has gone into grand opera, but not as a singer. 
On the contrary, he has joined the business staff of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and now is in New York help- 
ing to administer the difficult executive affairs of the or- 
ganization, 


ableness. One of the first public hearings of the work 
was in Pittsburgh, when a chorus of several hundred 
voices under the direction of John Colville Dickson sang 
it as a feature of a Haydn Choral Union concert. On 
that occasion it scored a decided hit; its success has been 
duplicated since whenever it has been heard. Mr. Liefeld 
has a letter from Lieutenant Santelmann, leader of the 













































































it is a setting which commends itself to the average man United States Marine Band, Washington, D. C., in which 
and woman by reason of its very simplicity, its sing- he commends the work highly. Oscar Saenger, the 
S eminent vocal teacher, wrote to 
2 Mr. Leifeld, “I think your musi- 
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by Thy might, Great God, our 
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many others have performed Mr. 
Liefeld’s compositions. 
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‘*1 state as my personal opinion that he (McCormack) is the greatest Gascle singer of the day, the one who 
can sing Handel and Mozart as nobody else can.’’-KARLETON HACKETT, Chicago Evening Post. 





John McCormack 


SOLOIST WITH THE 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
DUPLICATES HIS BOSTON SYMPHONY TRIUMPH 


PASSPORTS TO THE SANCTUM SANCTORUM OF MUSIC 


“What right has this singer of ballads for the people to force an 
entrance into the sanctum sanctorum of music? What right indeed! 
Only the right given him by the wondrous beauty of his voice, his 
extraordinary skill in its use and his deep feeling for music. How 
is it possible that a man can achieve unbounded popularity with the 
people by singing ballads and folksongs and still command the atten- 
tion of serious musicians? We have been told that nature in jest has 
been known to create a white blackbird, but could nature herself pro- 
duce a bird that should be both black and white—and if so, what would 
you call the phenomenon? 

You may say anything you wish to about ‘lL Hear You Calling Me’ 
—or ‘Mother Machree,’ but the fact remains that if there be a man 
now alive who can sing Handel as John McCormack does he has kept 
himself hidden away where none could hear him. To Handel the 
human voice was both for the expression of emotion through the 
declamation of the words and an instrument more sensitive than any 
other for bringing out the sustained beauty of the long-drawn phrase 

His mode of utterance at times sounds formal and inelastic to our 
ears, the recitative a thin padding to piece out the music and the air 
mechanical in construction, with the inevitable runs which as artificial 
decorations quite fail to veil the essential poverty of the creative 
thought. Goodness knows we have heard them sung often enough 
when they deserved all this and more, yet John McCormack brings 
them to life again until they sound as spontaneous and vigorous as in 
the days when men wore powdered wigs. 

The tone was so rich and steady, the runs flowed out so freely and 
evenly that each note had not only beauty but meaning. A violin plays 





GREAT SINGING 


“His was great singing, for the quality 
of that enviable tone—the most plaintive 
tone in a plaintive song known to our gen- 
eration—and the skill with which he chants 
the classics especially are two traits worth 
in art all they have become worth to him 
in pelf. Few singers can sing the Handel 
aria in a fashion to be compared with him.” 


—Chicago Herald. all surrender at 


Journal. 








THEY ALL SURRENDER 
“Tohn McCormack met a Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra audience for the first time 
yesterday afternoon, and conquered it as 
deftly and easily as he is in the habit of 
doing to the other audiences that go to the 
Auditorium, when he is announced there. 
Comparative height of brow makes little 
difference when McCormack sings. They 
discretion.” — Chicago 


a run and if it be well done we recognize that it has beauty and a place 
in music, then why should not the human voice be permitted to do the 
thing that it can do supremely well (when the right one does it) and 
also have its title recognized to a place in music? Certainly there is 
more beauty, and more meaning, too, in a smooth scale than in a long 
note screeched at the top of a strong man’s lung, yet barely audible 
above the thunder of the orchestra 

Then the diction! Each word perfectly distinct, albeit at times with 
a slight flavor from the Emerald Isle, and each word full fraught with 
meaning. Is English a language of many colors and mellow sonority 
It is when you have the man who can sing it 

Did anybody ever say that Beethoven’s music was unvocal Yes 
verily, we all of us have, but I for one take it back, though reserving 
the right to say so again on the proper occasion. If you are among 
the fortunate ones who have tickets for this evening, you will hear 
some Beethoven singing that you will never forget, because of the 
strength and beauty of it. Rich, filled with meaning, and all so solid 
sounding as satisfied you away down into your inner consciousness 

Next week John McCormack may have a new record on the market 
all about the little pink home in the East, or something similar, which 
will sell by the million, and again he will be anathema in respectabk 
musical society. However, this shall not daunt me, and I state as my 
personal opinion that he is the greatest classic singer of the day, the 
one who can sing Handel and Mozart as nobody else can and I hope 
that he already has been re-engaged for next season to sing Mozart 
We need to hear these things sung with a symphony orchestra as he 
can sing them.”-—/:vening Post, January 26, 1918 


ALONE AS INTERPRETER OF HANDEL 


“No other man in the known world today 
can sing Handel so well as John MecCor 
mack. He has revived an aria not often 
heard nowadays. ‘Waft Her, Angels,’ from 


s worth reviving as it 


‘Jeptha’; and it 
comes from him. He went like a violin 





through every ‘slur’ of the lovely legato in 
yesterday's concert.”—Chicago Daily Trib 


une, January 26, 1918 











** No other man in the known world today can sing Handel as well as John McCormack.’’ 


—FREDERICK DONAGHEY, Chicago Tribune. 





Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York 
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JOUN McCORMACK 


Radiating health and vigor and fit for his strenuous 
neert tours. This photograph was taken last summer 
it his country home in Connecticut 


Commonwealth Opera Company Meeting 

The Commonwealth Opera Company, under temporary 
hairmanship of William Stewart, held an enthusiastic 
meeting in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday morning, January 29 
The meeting was a combination of practical missionary 
work for the organization and practical entertainment, in 
that Mr. Stewart carefully laid out the plans and purposes 
f organization and subscription, and two-thirds of a dozen 
inwers, full count, came forward and sang in alternation 
with the talks by Mr, Stewart and others who were called 
iorward, The singers were Margaret Harrison, Raymond 
Ellis, Grace Clark, Eugenie DeSeville, Philip Spooner, 
Fdith Jeane, Edwin Swain and Idelle Patterson 


lhe principal detail brought out in the various talks 
was the plan for a subscription, not to exceed $20,000, 
the same to be raised by two hundred separate subscrip- 
tions. It was expressly stated that no one was to give 
more than one hundred dollars, since there had been single 


offers to give the entire amount, and these offers were 
in every case declined, The idea of the new opera is that 
the company should be really owned and controlled by the 
audiences, their subscriptions representing both the price 
of admission and an interest in the company. If the en 
tire plan sounds strange and Utopian, one feels reassured 
in view of Mr. Stewart's connection with the Hippodrome, 
which is known to be non-Utopian. Then his twenty or 
thirty years’ experience in opera should also have proved 
an effective damper to Utopianism, In conclusion, the 
members in attendance were assured that similar meet- 
ings would be called from time to time. Meantime the 
audiences and subscribers were invited to look with criti- 
cal and prophetic eye upon the singers who would be 
introduced from time to time. 

Those seated on the platform, beside Mr. Stewart and 
President Sousa, who came in an hour late, were Harry 
Rowe Shelley, George Hamlin, C. L. la Massena, Philip 
Spooner, Romualdo Sapio, Henry Hadley and Sylvio Hein. 





Mme. Niessen-Stone Receives Good News 


Among the singers who are winning the applause of 
Cuban audiences as a member of the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany is Maria Winietzkaya In the roles of Suzuki in 
“Madame Butterfly,” Amneris in “Aida,” Maddalena in 
“Rigoletto,” Mercedes in “Carmen,” Siebel in “Faust,” 
Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Wowkle in “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” Ciela in “Gioconda,” Ulrica in “The 
Masked Ball,” the Page in “Les Huguenots,” and other 
parts, Mme, Winietzkaya has won marked success. The 
public and press alike praised her singing. After the sea- 
son in Havana, the company is now making a tour of the 
island, Mme, Winietzkaya repeating the successes which 
were hers at the musical capital. ‘In a letter to her teacher, 
Matja Niessen-Stone, dated January 18, Mme. Winietzkaya 
said, “I am so busy studying new things that I have not a 
minute’s time.” And this may well be, for in addition to the 
roles she has already sung, she is preparing mezzo parts so 
that her repertoire will include twenty operas. “I will have 
much to tell you when I come back,” she continued; and 
her splendid teacher, who is thoroughly interested in all 
the matters which pertain to the success and wellbeing of 
her pupils, is waiting with sympathetic ears to hear it all. 





Middleton Scores with Philharmonic 


At the performance of Beethoven's ninth symphony given 
by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra on January 17 
and 20 at Carnegie Hall, Arthur Middletown was one of the 
quartet of soloists. Despite the fact that the baritone part 
in this work is a very ungrateful one, he succeeded. As 
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This snapshot was taken outside of a National bank, 
the bars on the windows making a severe background. 
The famous Charles L. Wagner is often seen going = 
=| into this bank. Some people think he owns one. 
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the New York Evening World said, “Mr. Middleton won 
especial favor by the clearness of his enunciation and the 
fullness of his voice.” The New York Tribune declared 
that “Mr. Middleton sang his martial solo with fine dig- 
nity.” 


Tamara Lubimova’s Many Activities 

Tamara Lubimova, the Russian pianist, who made her 
New York debut with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall recently, is meeting with great success in 
her work. It will be remembered that Mme. Lubimova 
received many splendid notices on her first appearance in 
America, and the MusicaL Courter stated after that per- 
formance: “Tamara Lubimova deserves more than a pass- 
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rnoto by Mishkin, 
TAMARA LUBIMOVA, 
The pianist who made her New York debut with the = 
Russian Symphony Orchestra on November 17 at Car =| 
negie Hall. Mme. Lubimova was born in America of 
Scotch and Irish parents and has spent her life in 
this country and in Europe. Her husband is a Russian 
lawyer and writer. 
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ing mention, for the newcomer has the three important 
T's of the pianist: Tone, technic, temperament. There 
were recalls and other visible signs of enthusiasm after 
the performance of Liapounoff’s second piano concerto, as 
thoroughly Russian a work as any concert number writ- 
ten by a trained musician.” 

Mme. Lubimova is intensely interested in the education 
in music of the child. All recognize the difficulties pre- 
sented in the proper teaching of the young mind and the 
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MME. GALLI-CURCI, 
Taken during her recent tour which covered nearly 
seventy cities in various parts of the United States. 
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training of the fingers, and what an eminent musician such 
as Mme. Lubimova has to say upon the subject will be 
received with interest, 

Mme, Lubimova is writing a booklet on “The Musical 
Development of Children—What It Can and Should Do.” 
Referring to this she says: “Every person has an innate 
love for rhythm. Every child of four or five years of age, 
if approached in the right way, will love to feel that 
rhythm is a part of his life. 

“Every person in the world can be stirred by some com- 
bination of one or another sort of melody and rhythm, 
whether at the age of three or seventy-three. . . The 
art of successful teaching lies in the ability to discover a 
certain point in each pupil and to develop him from his 
own ground. Then his growth becomes a part of him- 
self. . . The mind of a child should be encouraged to 
develop the natural beauty of his own soul. 

“After I have worked with children for three months, 
they can without exception (although the means to this 
is arrived at in various ways) write from dictation, com- 
pose little melodies and in many cases harmonize them, 
read at sight, recognize cadences, distinguish many of the 
dance forms, and are able to memorize and transpose their 
pieces, They can tell the different intervals when hearing 
them played on the piano, and can build on the piano, write 
or name by ear all sorts of chords and inversions, and do 
many other things too numerous to mention here. 

“Music is a beautiful language. If you were teaching 
English to a child, you would be a poor instructor indeed 
if you only showed your pupil how to read (and in most 
cases with difficulty) or to memorize some poem or piece 
which he did not at all understand, or had him parse verbs 
without shaping his own thoughts or being able to express 
himself by means of the language. How few people know 
how: to interpret even the thoughts of others by music, to 
say nothing of being able to say something themselves! 
How many love the feeling of accomplishing something of 
their own, of being able to speak out the God in them!” 

Mme. Lubimova has been giving recitals and lectures in 
and around New York, and is meeting with unusual 
success, 


Recent Music Events at University of Illinois 


Recent events in the University of Illinois include 
“A Christmas Mystery of the War,” given in the Audi- 
torium of the University of Illinois, January 18. The 
music was in charge of J. Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. O. 
On January 14, in the Auditorium, Frances Pelton-Jones 
assisted by Heber Dignam Nasmyth, baritone, was 
heard in a harpsichord recital. The program included 
works from the contrapuntal school, Elizabethan and 
famous old classics, songs with harpsichord accompani- 
ment, French descriptive pieces, court and country 
dances. J. Lawrence Erb, assisted by the University 
Women’s Glee Club, gave his 103d organ recital in the 
Auditorium on Sunday, January 6, and on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 13, his roqth. Theodore Spiering, violinist, with 
Maurice Eisner at the piano, gave a concert in the 
Auditorium under the auspices of the University Con- 
cert Course, Thursday, January to. 


Merle Alcock for Toronto 


Merle Alcock, contralto, has been booked for a concert 
with the Masonic Male Chorus, of Toronto, Canada, on 
March 12. Grace Kerns, soprano, another artist with 
Haensel and Jones, also will appear at this concert. 
Another. Alcock appearance was in Utica, Y., in a 
joint recital with Ethel Leginska under the auspices of the 
B Sharp Club. 
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CHICAGO OPERA’S opening performance 


EVOLVED ITSELF INTO A PERSONAL TRIUMPH FOR 


LUCIEN MURATORE 


Evening Journal, January 24, 1918 








| AS PRINZIVALLE IN 


“MONNA VANNA” | 





This tenor, whose voice has grown, rather than 
diminished, in pee and beauty since he was last 
heard here an whose resources of histrionism 
and style have broad and deep , was 
given a veritable ovation, in the true sense of 
the much abused word. As Prinzivalle, he has 
but a single act—the second—in which to leave 
the impress of voice and personality upon the 
action of the music drama. It is in this act 
that the play of Maurice Maeterlinck reaches 
its height of emotional forthgiving, and Mr. 
Muratore so dominated the scene that he was 
frequently interrupted by thoroughly spontan- 
eous and greatly enthusiastic outbursts of 
applause. 

r. Muratore is now beyond question the 
most poetic tenor before the public in America. 
He has the true French style, according to its 
best traditions, and his voice, which he was 
once given to forcing beyond its natural limits 
of volume, now serves him so that is unneces- 
sary. It holds a fine, full-bodied tone, capable 
of a genuine pealing quality or an exquisite 
pianissimo. His diction approaches perfection 
and his French was a blessed oasis among last 
evening’s variegated polyglot of alien accent, 
in which regard Miss Garden, as aforetime, 
was the worst offender—New York Evening 
Journal, January 24, 1918. 





Lucien Muratore stormed the musical cyni- 
fon of New York last evening and conquered 
ractically, single-handed. he performance 
evrier’s “Monna Vanna,” opening the four 
pot season of the Chicago Opera Company 
at the Lexington Theatre, was a triumph for 
the forces of Campanini, but for the French 
tenor, who sang the role of Prinzivalle, it 
meant one of those sudden revelations of 
almost unsuspected greatness, one of those 
spontaneous and indescribable ovations that 
come but seldom to even the most highly en- 
dowed artists. 

Muratore had been heard once before in 
New York and in this same role. But he was 
not then either the singer or the actor that 
he is now. Even the enthusiastic reports of 
his development that have come out of Chi- 
cago in the past two seasons had not prepared 
us for the actuality of last evening. His open- 
ing aria in the second act made his entire 


audience leap into a sudden flame of applause 
that had in it no suggestion of conventional 
or artificial approval—New York Evening 
Mail, January 24, 1918. 


OVATION GIVEN TO MURATORE BY 
THRONG 


Tenor Enthusiastically Applauded at First 
of Chicago Company’s Performances, 
Mary Garden Also Receiving 
Warmest of Welcomes. 

Whether she had any qualms whatever, who 
can tell? To appearances, though, no one 
was more delighted over the reception accorded 
to Muratore in Mary Garden. No doubt she 
realized how potent a factor he would be after 
this sensational beginning in bringing success 
to the venture of Cleofonte Campanini. There 
is real esprit de corps in the Chicago Opera 

Comp: pony. 

The Prinzivalle of Muratore was not en- 
tirely new to the local public. Save for 
Georges Baklanoff, and for Octave Dua, who 
took the parts of Vedeo and Borso, last night’s 
cast was that heard before in the Metropolitan. 
In the intervening time, however, the French 
tenor seems to have made extraordinary 
strides in his art, although it is possible, of 
course, that the favorable acoustics of the 
Lexington Theatre were partly responsible 
for the striking impression he made yester- 
day. At any rate, there was a consensus 
of opinion among connoisseurs that no tenor 
other than Caruso had in recent years 
thrilled New York operagoers as did Mura 
tore on this occasion. 

Agreeable to the ear in its clear resonance, 
there was something more than the timbre 
and the virile force of his voice that ap- 
pealed to the listener. Compelling elements 
in his art were the emotional color which he 
infused into his tones, the fine poetic expres- 
siveness, supported on excellent diction, which 
he brought to bear on the music he inter 
preted, and the temperamental vehemence to 
which he rose in climaxes. What a pity, 
though, to waste so much talent on a work 
like “Monna Vanna”! Imagine Muratore as 
Tristan, for instance—New York American, 
January 24, 1918. 


Of the performance last night one figure 
stands out prominent—the Prinzivalle of er 
cien Muratore. M. Muratore Ssesses 
voice of great power, and one dean with 
tremendous passion. He is, moreover, in 
face, figure and manner splendidly fitted for 
the portrayal of romantic roles—in short, just 
such a tenor as New York: had begun to 
think had vanished from the earth. » His 
Prinzivalle is a creation formed in the grand 
style, poetic, passionate, graceful. It will not 
soon be forgotten—New York Tribune, Jan- 
wary 24, 1918. 


Much portentous matter might be written 
about last night’s production, but the plain 
truth is that its chief interest lay in the 
return of Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore, 
two artists whose power to absorb the interest of 
the public is supreme. Both are known to local 
operagoers, the tenor as a man of virile force 
and bold vocal style, the soprano as a woman 
of subtle intelligence and magnetic tempera- 
ment. In “Monna Vanna” Mr. Muratore has 
a favorable role, of which he makes much.— 
New York Sun, January 24, 1918. 


Lucien Muratore as Prinzivalle sang splen- 
didly, and caused his auditors to buzz their 
appreciation of the end of some of his softer 
passages. He received an entr’acte ovation 
which suggested that his local popularity 
may even outstrip that which he has enjoyed 
in Chicago.—New York Telegraph, January 
24, 1918 


As an actor he is supreme among operatic 
tenors; on him has fallen the mantle - Jean 
de Reszke, especially in the matters of grace- 
ful, eloquent poses and suiting the action to 
the words. ‘hat a Romeo he must be, one 
could not but think; and as Romeo he will 
be seen and heard on Saturday afternoon.— 
New York Evening Post, January 24, 1918. 


Lucien Muratore’s Prinzivalle was an un 
common impersonation, conceived with fine 
dramatic sense and splendidly sung. The 
audience rose to him and thundered its ap 
plause with utter disregard of the action 
He, artist that he is, made no acknowledg 


ment of it until summoned before the cur- 
tain. —New York World, January 24, 1918. 


As Prinzivalle Mr. Muratore was a great 
romantic figure. To his superb presence and 
acting the tenor added singing that brought 
at every possible pause rounds of applause 
from the house, sometimes even cheers. The 
voice itself, used with masterly skill, is of 
the rich and robust tissue that lends itself 
perfectly to a performance eminently in the 
grand style—New York Globe and Commer- 
cial Advertiser, January 24, 1918. 


The Lexington Theatre, refurbished, recur 
tained, its curse of lonely darkness lifted, 
and gala with an audience as large as it was 
full of notables and fashionables, opened last 
night to give room for the entrance of the 
Chicago Opera Company into the local lists. 
It was an audience of friendliness and ex- 
pectancy, and the fervor with which it called 
out Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore at 
the close of the second act for times so many 
that they outran counting fingers will serve 
to prove how fully the expectancy was sat- 
isfied. 

Mr. Muratore’s voice combined with his act 
ing to bring him applause from the first sight 
and sound of him. Each little burst which 
flashed that voice up into the tenor ether 
brought its thunder of handclapping and its 
torrent o “bravos.”"——-New York Evening 
Sun, January 24, 1918. 


Not since the days of Mr. Jean de Reszke 
has New York heard such a French tenor 
His voice is not as velvety as the great Jean, 
but it is much greater in range and has 


more variety of dramatic color Mr. Mura- 
tore is a singer of rare intelligence, richly 
deserving the welcome given him last night 


New York Evening Telegram, January 24 
1918, 


BEFORE A CROWDED HOUSE. 

The house was crowded, and, judging from 
the reception accorded to the two principal 
interpreters of the opera, Mary Garden 
and Lucien Muratore, the season is to be 
poptlar—New York Herald January 24, 
i918 





AS DES GRIEUX IN 


“MANON” 





MURATORE TRIUMPHS IN “MANON.” 

While Geraldine Farrar, May Peterson, 
Martinelli, and Whitehill entertained a_ ca- 
pacity audience at the Metropolitan last night 
with Bizet’s immortal “Carmen,” another 
French masterwork, Massenet’s “Manon,” ho en- 
joyed and sorpenes by another lar, audi- 
ence, at the Lexington Theatre. peuanet’s 
music holds its own very well, and one cannot 
but admire the subtle art with which he varies 
his themes, in accordance with the mood o 
the moment. 

The part of Manon last night was charm- 
ingly acted by Genevieve Vix, in the first 


act, and also sung in pleasing fashion, but in 
the seminary scene she lost control of her 
vocal powers and an apology was offered on 
account of a cold. Hector Dufranne as 
Lescaut and Gustave Huberdeau followed 
Parisian traditions as to Lescaut and the 
Count; but the eveming’s interest centered 
chiefly in the wonderful and truly Gallic art 
of Lucien Muratore, whose singing and acting 
aroused storms of applause compelling count- 
less returns to the stage after the curtains. 

Mr. Muratore is one of the few artists on 
the stage today who is as interesting to watch 
as he is to listen to. It is not necessary to 


know that he began his career as an actor 


before he became a singer. Every motion, 
every look, betrays the great French artist, 
thoroughly trained in eve branch of his 


métier, but the technique of his art is always 
the means to the end of a perfect vocal and 
physical expression. All those who observed 
closely last night had a rare treat in watch- 
ing the exquisite tenderness and _ refinement 
of his love-making in the first and second 
acts, and the, despair of his renunciation in 
the famous scene at St. Sulpice. His singing 
of “Ah! fuyez” was one of the finest things 
heard in New York in many a long day, nor 


was the rest of his work below the highest 


level of excellence His intense sincerity, his 
manly fervor and tenderness lend a_ reality 
seldom felt in des Grieux Usually one is 
rather irritated at his foolish forgiveness of 


a woman who is unworthy of it, but Muratore 
makes one feel that it is inevitable, that to 


love once is to love always, to be as immov 
able in his faithful affection as the rock o 
Gibraltar It is a great and uncommon gift 
to be able to impose an artistic conception with 
such force. In his art as well as his appear 


ance Lucien Muratore recalls Maurice Renaud 
New York Evening Post, January 31, 1918. 





AS ROMEO IN “ROMEO AND JULIET” a 





MURATORE A REAL 
ROMEO. 

Lucien Muratore’s imper- 
sonation, poetic, impassioned, 
instinct with grace and charm, 
made the old opera glow with 
a warmth it has not felt these 
many years.—New York Trib- 
une, January 27, 1918. 


Unquestionably Lucien 
Muratore was the lion of 
the afternoon. 

Who will deny that he rep- 
resents to the eye a romantic- 
ally captivating figure, as no 
matinee girl can resist.” 


LUCIEN MURATORE IS 
AN IDEAL ROMEO. 
Muratore as Prinzivalle elec- 

trified his hearers Monday 

night by his dramatic singing 
and the lavish use of one of 
the finest dramatic tenor voices 
we have had. Yesterday 
there were occasions when his 
impassioned singing fitted 

Gounod’s phrases, and when- 

ever they were delivered the 

people thrilled and responded 
by applause such as only this 
sort of singing provokes. 


© by Victor Georg, Chicago. 





Muratore, celebrated tenor, as Romeo 


His Romeo Is Ideal. 


Nevertheless, the French 
newcomer was more than the 
possessor of a heroic voice 
and an intensely emotional 
style His Romeo, which he 


coached with Jean de Reszke 
was ideal in physical appear 
ance and action; a Montague 
whose deportment had that 


aristicratic manner and dis 


tinction which place it in the 
ranks of exceptional imper 
sonations 

What the experts looked 
forward to yesterday was the 
extent of Muratore's apabili 
ties in the strictly lyric utter 
ance of phrases that cannot be 


shouted; that must he sung 
with smoothness and a legato 
if they are to assume their 


rightful value 


Muratore it 
must be stated that he sings 


In justice to 


such music with fine feeling 
for the sentiment of the text, 
admirable diction and =with 
artistic breadth Nenu York 
World, January z 19 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 28 


Ernesto Berumen, Pianist 


Another pianist from the South gave a first New York 
recital on Monday afternoon, January 28, and after the 
manner of so many of his confreres from Central and 
south America, surprised and delighted music lovers of 
the metropolis by the beauty of his tone, his facile technic 
and excellent interpretative ability. Ernesto Berumen is 
the name of this artist. Mr. Berumen is a young Mexican 
who received much of his training in Germany; that. it has 
heen excellent was demonstrated by his work on this oc- 
casion. His program included Sjoegren’s E minor sonata, 
Frank la Forge’s improvisation on C, F and 8B, a theme and 
ariations by Chevillard, and three preludes by Rach- 
inaninoff. In these his very unusual gifts were shown to 
idvantage, his firm touch and masterly interpretations de 
lighting a large and very enthusiastic audience which was 
generous with its appiause. On the program also were a 
ninuetta of Haydn, a dance by Beethoven and selections 

Emile Nerini and Cyril Scott. Mr, Berumen is a young 
irtist whose career will be watched with interest by music 

eT 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29 


Herma Menth, Pianist 

On Tuesday evening, January 20, Herma Menth gave a 

most enjoyable piano recital at Mehlin Hall, New York 
Miss Menth is no stranger to metropolitan music lovers, 
ind judging from the size of her audience and the pro 
longed and enthusiastic applause, she is a general favorite 
as well. She opened her program with Mozart's pastoral 
arice, and the first group also’ included Sgambati’s 
wavotte, the Saint-Saens arrangement of a Gluck caprice 
iid the Bach-Busoni chaconne, Gifted with excellent tech 
i) and interpretative talents, Miss Menth at once won 

ne favor of her audience by the beauty of her work, The 
brahms rhapsodie in B minor and a capriccio by the same 
ynposer, together with the Chopin ballade in G minor 
the scherzo in B minor, made up her second group 

Many recalls testified to the enjoyment her work, gave, 
which was as it should be, for Miss Menth gave of her 
ery fine best, The remainder of the program included 
Mendelssohn's “On Wings of 


t 


the Liszt arrangement of 


song,” “Harmonie du soir” and “Dance of the Gnomes,” 
by Liszt, Debussy'’s “Clair de Lune,” and three composi 
tions by Sauer, “Prelude Passionnee,” “Boite a Musique” 


and “Cralop de Concert.” 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


Carnegie Hall held a throng of frenetic listeners on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 30, when Jascha Heifetz 

ve his recital there As usual, his hearers were thun 
derous in their bestowal of applause, and wonder and 
delight were expressed on every side at the marvelous 
technical, tonal and musical achievements of the phe 
nomenal young vidlin virtuoso 

lle played, among other things, the Paganini D ma- 
jor concerto, the ever popular Wieniawski “Faust” fan- 
tasie, two unaccompanied Bach movements, Corellt’s 
La Vollia,” Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song” 
(transcribed), and gave every evidence that his initial 
successes here were based on a wide and general mas- 
tery of the fiddle and its repertoire, and not on a few 
laboriously acquired tricks practised into perfection 
Heifetz is a truly great exponent of his instrument, and 
me of the most astounding examples of youthful inter 
pretative precocity ever encountered in the musical 
world 


Margaret Jamieson, Pianist 

Margaret Jamieson, a young American pianist, who 
created a favorable impression in New York last year, was 
heard again in recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 3o, when her artistic playing won many new 
admirers : 

Miss Jamieson rendered an interesting program of 
numbers by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Stojowski, Moszkowski and Paderewski, 

\ large and fashionable audience attended 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31 
The Symphony Society 
Walter Damrosch had a “sure-fire” program in that 
selected for the concerts of Thursday afternoon, January 
31, and Saturday evening, February 2—the Beethoven 
‘Eroica” and selections from the Wagner music dramas, 
including the “Lohengrin” prelude, the Good Friday music 
from “Parsifal,” Wagner's own concert arrangement of 
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the “Waldweben,” from “Siegfried,” and the “Meister- 


singer” prelude for a finale. The orchestra, considerably 
augmented, played through the program with determination 
and sturdiness under the determined and sturdy baton of 
Mr. Damrosch. There were moments of special beauty 
in the playing of the music from “Parsifal”—and an aston- 
ishing variety of tempi in the “Meistersinger” prelude, 
about which Mr. Damrosch seems to have acquired some 
ideas as novel as they are peculiar. 


Brooklyn Orchestral Society 

The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, Herbert J. Braham, 
conductor, made its debut at the Imperial, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Thursday evening, January 31. The program was well 
planned, beginning with the “Coriolanus” overture of Bee- 
thoven, which was followed by “Valse gracieuse” and 
“Souvenir” from a suite of Edward German. Mr. Braham’s 
conducting of the waltz was marked by suavity and grace, 
and skilful use of rubato, and that of the “Souvenir” by 
warmth of feeling. The orchestra gave a performance 
of the allegro molto from the Mozart symphony No. 49 
that was precise, sparkling and vivacious, while the “Minuet 
vif” (Paradis) Mr, Braham presented with incisiveness of 
rhythm. Perhaps the best work the orchestra did was in 
the fantaisie on “La Bohéme,” which aroused great en- 
thusiasm. The demonstration was so prolonged that a 
repetition would have been entirely justifiable, but Mr. 
Braham contented himself with having his men share the 
applause. “March and Procession of Bacchus” (Delibes) 
was the final number on the program. The volume of tone 
from this body of players is satisfying, and Mr. Braham 
is to be congratulated upon the excellence of the ensemble 
already attained, which naturally will become more per- 
fect with continued rehearsals and public appearances, in 
addition to the firmness with which he handles his forces, 

The society had as assisting artist Mabel Ritch, con- 
tralto, who sang with orchestral accompaniment “Amour! 
viens aider” (Saint-Saéns). Miss Ritch’s beautiful voice 
and interpretation aroused much enthusiasm. Later, with 
piano accompaniment by Edward Segeler, she sang charm- 
ingly a recitative and aria (Handel), the familiar “Largo,” 
aud “The Minstrel” (Hildach). For both of these Dr. 
Ralph C. Williams, of the society, provided the violin 
obligato, As encore she gave “All Through the Night.” 


Rosalie Miller, Soprano 

\ young singer of great intelligence is Rosalie Miller, 
soprano, who has been heard in recital before, both in New 
York and Boston, and who gave another program at 
\eolian Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, January 
at. In spite of the two important operatic performances 
that took place that evening, there was a good sized audi- 
ence on hand to greet Miss Miller. Her programs are 
always of interest, so that the appearance of such numbers 
as “The Swan,” by Szymanowski, and “On the Death of a 
Little Bird,” by Rachmaninoff, was not surprising. In 
addition to these, she sang old Italian, French, and modern 
American songs by composers including Piccini, Bonon- 
cini, Duparc, Hué, Laparra, Chabrier, Dowland, Purcell, 
Greene, and Cyril Scott. 

With every appearance Miss Miller’s voice shows a 
marked improvement. It is rich, flexible and of unusual 
clarity, and she uses it with discretion and brings style 
and fine feeling into her interpretations. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Seventh Biltmore Musicale 


A large audience, completely filling the grand ballroom 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, February 1, listened to 
a program of exclusively vocal music, seven numbers in 
all, arranged by impresario R. E. Johnston. These were, 
however, augmented to thirteen before the end, testifying 
to the pleasure given. Giuseppe de Luca, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, began with the “Roi de Lahore” aria, in 
which his smooth and expressive voice and high G flat, of 
beautiful quality, brought him an encore. He sang the 
“Figaro” buffo aria. Jean Cooper came next with the 
national anthem before proceeding to her group of songs. 
Of these, Fay Foster’s “One Golden Day” made a distinct 
hit, ending with a fine high G flat. Previously (in “The 
Leaves and the Wind,” by Leoni) she had sung a low G, 
and her deeply expressive voice and distinct enunciation 
led to a warm recall, when she did “Fairy Pipers,” delight- 
ing every one. Giovanni Martinelli won his audience from 
the outset. His high C of beautiful quality, in “Salve 
dimora,” brought him resounding applause, when he gave 
another impressive vocal outpouring in a “Butterfly” air. 
Alys Larreyne sang three French songs, pleasing espe- 
cially with Pessard’s “Bonjour, Suzon,” which she gave 
with arch humor. “Believe Me, if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” was her encore song. A group of songs, 
one in English, was rendered by Mr. de Luca, reaching a 
dramatic finish in Fatuo’s “Mattinata.” The fervor of a 
“Spring Song” by Tosti, the climax in a song by Yon 
(“Farewell”) and the uplift in Tirindelli’s “Portami via,” 
all this brought Mr. Martinelli another encore appearance, 
“Nina.” sung with ardor and taste. The duet from “Forza 
del Destino” (Verdi) by Martinelli and de Luca closed the 
program. Emilio Roxas and Emil J. Polak were efficient 
accompantsts 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
Fourth Mcezart Society Musicale 


Anna Fitziu, soprano; James Stanley, basso; and Lucile 
Orrell, cellist, were the artists who furnished an afternoon 
of delightful music at the fourth musicale of the New 
York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell president, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on Saturday, February 2. 

With vibrant voice of fine quality, Mr. Stanley was 
heard in three songs at the opening of the program: 
“Cesar’s Lament” (Handel), “Route Marching’” (Stock), 
and “Robin Goodfellow’ (Morgan). In these he had the 
capable assistance of Mrs. Stanley at the piano. Later he 
was heard in “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” (Whiting), “My Ain Folk” 
(Old Scotch), by Lemon and “Mandalay” (Speaks). In 
spite cf the tact that all his numbers were interpreted 
artistically, there was nothing that gave more pleasure 
than the popular “Mandalay,” which Mr. Stanley sings to 
perfection. 

A noticeable feature about Miss Orrell’s work is the 
decided taste she shows in lier selections. This was evi- 
dent in the tollowing: “Nocturne” (Chopin), “Tarantelle” 
(Popper), “Nautilus” (MacDowell), and Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud.” As one of her encores, she gave “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” very charmingly. 

Miss Fitziu, in place of the programmed aria from 
Henry Hadley's, “Azora,” the leading role of which the 
singer recently created, gave two graceful little English 
songs, in which her voice was shown to advantage. It is 
sweet, fresh and clear and of considerable volume. She 
sings with assurance and ease and brings much color into 
her work, which was perhaps most noticeable in “Ouvre 
tes yeux bleus” (Massenet) of the second group. Mrs. 
Grant’s “Spring” proved interesting, also Elsa Maxwell's 
“Dear Gracious Hand,” which was exquisitely sung, but 
it was the captivating Liza Lehmann “Cuckoo” that won 
the hearts of the many listeners. “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
an encore, was received with great applause. 

Among the guests of honor for the afternoon was Eugen 
Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, whose talk (in 
French) was greatly enjoyed by the Mozart Society ladies. 

There was the usual big attendance and abundance of 
applause for the splendid program presented. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


Philharmonic Sunday Concert; Casals, Soloist 


A large Sunday afternoon audience attended the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concert on February 3. 

The program opened with a spirited performance of 
Mendelssohn's “Ruy Blas” overture, that neglected but in- 
sinuating work. Followed Brahms’ C minor symphony, 
read with insight and sympathy by Josef Stransky, the 
conductor, and played with fine tone and brilliant execu- 
tion by his men. Delius’ “In a Summer Garden,” a piecc 
full of color and melodious suggestion, met with warm 
response from the listeners. 

Pablo Casals played Schumann’s concerto for cello, one 
of that composer's weakest numbers. Casals has neat tech- 
nic, a refined tone and good musicianship. He was ap- 
plauded becomingly. 

Mana Zucca’s “Dixie,” a fugato humoresque for orches- 
tra, ended the program with dash and uplift. The work is 
cleverly conceived and exceedingly well constructed. Miss 
Zucca scores with a sure hand, and her instrumentation, 
aside from color and contrapuntal resource, also has fan- 
tasy and undeniable humor. This remarkably gifted young 
woman has added a very serviceable opus to the reper- 
toire of shorter orchestral creations. 


New York Symphony; Emma Roberts, Soloist 


It was a symphony concert without any symphony 
that the Symphony Society of New York, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, gave last Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 3, at Aeolian Hall. The orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with two Bach numbers, the introduction to can- 
tata No. 290, “We Thank Thee, God,” and the air on the 
G string, both of which had been arranged by Mr. 
Damrosch, and, according to a program note, were 
given for the first time in New York. There is no need 
for the chronicler to comment upon the works them- 
selves; suffice to sav, Mr. Damrosch’s arrangements are 
excellent, well calculated to bring out the beauties of 
the compositions. The audience, by its prolonged ap- 
plause, made it evident that the numbers pleased, the 
conductor being compelled to bow again and again in 
response, Another Bach contribution followed. Emma 
Roberts, the singer whose recital earlier in the season 
at the same hall caused the New York press and public 
to sound her praises in no uncertain terms, was the solo- 
ist. In the aria “Strike, O Strike” she showed herself 
to be a thorough mistress of the form of song as em- 
bodied in this work by the great composer. The lus- 
cious beauty of her voice and the ease with which she 
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conquered the difficulties of the work were worthy of 
the warm applause which the audience bestowed upon 
her. Then followed two Debussy nocturnes, “Nuages” 
and “Fétes,” works typical of that Frenchman, who, to 
judge from the appiause, is a favorite with New York 
Symphony audiences. Upon her second appearance 
Miss Roberts was heard in a group made up of Wag- 
ner’s “Schmerzen” (sung in German), Arensky’s “The 
Eagle” (in Russian) and Fourdrain’s joyous “Carna- 
val,” which had been orchestrated by Victor Kolar. 
Miss Roberts’ diction and delivery of these songs was 
excellent, thoroughly in keeping with her very fine art. 
The program closed with the suite from Delibes’ 


“Sylvia,” 
Galli-Curci at the Hippodrome 


A tremendous throng of wildly applauding enthusiasts 
packed the vast Hippodrome last Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 3, when Mme. Galli-Curci, New York’s reigning vocal 
sensation, made her first concert appearance in this city 
She sang the polonaise from Thomas’ “Mignon,” the 
famous aria from “Pearl of Brazil” and the chief colora- 
‘ura excerpt from “Puritani.” Again this phenomenally 
expert singer demonstrated her facility, her musical 
conception, the purity of her voice and her irresistible 
personal charm. There was no curbing the demonstra- 
tions of her hearers and they indulged in a veritable riot 
of approbation. Cheers, stampings, roars of “bis” and 
“bravo,” fluttering handkerchiefs and cyclonic handclap- 
pings rocked the building. The gracious artist acknowl- 
edged a countless number of recalls and of course sang 
encores, including “Solveig’s Song” and “The Last Rose of 
Summer” (the latter accompanied by herself at the piano) 
in answer to the insistence of the adoring mob, She now 
is one of the queens of song whom New York has en- 
throned immemorially in its affections, 

The rest of the program (played by the Chicago Opera 
Orchestra) had Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra” overture, the 
two intermezzos from “Jewels of the Madonna,” Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” suite, the “Meditation” from “Thais,” played 
admirably by Pierre Henrotte, the march from Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” and excerpts from Hadley’s suite, 
“The Atonement of Pan,” colorful and melodious num- 
bers, led with verve and skill by the gifted composer. He 
was received with marked favor. The concert, under the 
management of Charles L. Wagner (D. F. McSweeney, 
associate manager), was for the benefit of the Society for 
Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis. 


Société des Instruments Anciens 


Instruments Anciens, consisting of 
Maurice Hewitt, quinton; Henri Cassadesus, viole d’amour; 
Louis Hasselmans, viole de gambe; Maurice Devilliers, 
basse de viole; Regina Patorin, clavecin, and Mme. M 
Henri Cassadesus, harpe luthe; gave an unusually inter- 
esting and highly esthetic concert at the Théatre du Vieux 
Columbia, New York, on Sunday afternoon, February 3, 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 

The program contained many charming old compositions 
which were performed with esprit and finish. 

The three ensemble numbers were “Ballet de la Royne,” 
Monsigny; “Sonata 4 trois,” Marais; and “Le Jardin des 
Amours,” Mouret. 

Regina Patorni played a group of three solos on the 
clavecin comprising “Pastorale Variée,’ Mozart; “Sceur 
Monique,” Couperin; and “Toccata,” by Paradis. She 
won instantaneous recognition for her artistic work. 

The other solo number was “La Chasse,” Lorenziti, for 


The Société des 
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viole d’amour, done with beautiful tone and fine musi- 
cianship by Henri Casadesus. 


Gordon Kay, Baritone 


Gordon Kay, baritone, gave his first New York recital 
at the Princess Theatre, on Sunday evening, February 3. 
Among his numbers were two of considerable interest by 
the American composers, Mana Zucca and Rhea Filderda, 
who also assisted at the piano. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
Adelaide Fischer, Soprano 


Encores and repeats characterized Adelaide Fischer's 
song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening, February 4. Effective decorations of green 
on the stage made a striking background for the soft 
daintiness of Miss Fischer’s gown and for the quanti- 
ties of flowers sent her. The audience was large, fash- 
ionable and most enthusiastic. 

The first group of songs comprised “Je suis jeune” 
(Grétry), “Un certo non so che” (Vivaldi), “Je ne suis 
qu’une bergére” (Philidor), and “Il était un oiseau gris” 
(Monsigny). These old French songs, like the modern 
French ones of a later group, were translated into Eng- 
lish in the book of words accompanying the program 
by Miss Fischer, but were sung in French; also the 
Vivaldi song was given in Italian. The audience was 
generous with applause. 

In the Russian songs which followed it would per- 
haps be hard to select a favorite, the soprano giving 
them interpretations marked by sympathy, understand- 
ing and exquisite finish. Of the four, “Oxana’s Song” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff}, “Little Star so Bright” (Mous- 
sorgsky), “Cradle Song” (Gretchaninoff), and “The 
Three Cavaliers” (Dargomyzhsky-Schindler), the first, 
third and fourth had to be repeated. 
cult even to imagine a more perfect and exquisite thing 
than the “Cradle Song” as Miss Fischer sang it, while 
the humor of “The Three Cavaliers” was done equal 
justice in its way. Miss Fischer shared the applause 
of this last number with Mr, Schindler, whose musi- 
cianly accompaniments throughout the evening added 
much to the effect of the music. 


Modern French songs, sung in French, were “Les 


seigneurs de la cour” (Bizet), ‘“Vielle chanson 
espagnole” (Aubert), “Tes yeux” (Rabey) and “Le 
roitelet” (Paladilhe). The “Vielle chanson espagnole” 


also had to be repeated, and an encore following the 
group was necessary. For this Miss Fischer chose an- 
other French song. “Tes yeux” was given with espe- 
cial charm, though the whole group was excellent. 

“Sweet Kate” (Robert Jones), “Little Sleeper” (Mc- 
Manus), “The Cock Shall Crow” (Carpenter), “The 
Rose” (Rihm), and “The Letter” (Federlein) made up 
the English group which closed the program, the first, 
second and fourth of this group also having to be sung 
twice. The audience evidently knew what it wanted, 
and showed no hesitation in asking for it. “Sweet 
Kate” was sung with delicious humor. “The Rose” 
was given with artistic appreciation, and “The Letter” 
with splendid vigor and joy. Not to be forgotten in an 
account of Miss Fischer’s singing is the perfection of 
her enunciation, every syllable being absolutely clear. 
Her high covered tones were of special beauty, and the 
resonance and clarity of all her singing delightful. <A 
couple of encores at the end of the program were neces- 
sary before the audience could be contented. 


It would be diffi- . 
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American Coloratura Soprano 


Miss Locke, with flutist and pianist, will be on 


tour in the Middle West during 


March and April. 


continuous 
February, 





Several further dates can be booked on favorable terms 
Apply sharp to Miss Locke’s manager, 


M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave. New York 

















Humanitarian Cult Meeting and Concert 


The Humanitarian Cult held its regular meeting and 
concert on Monday evening, February 4, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, before a ‘large and unusually demonstrative 
audience. 

Mischa Appe!baum, the founder of the 
Cult, delivered an address on “Capital 
Judging from the spontaneous and almost incessant ap 
plause of his many admirers, Mr. Appelbaum’s remarks 
won favor. He was scheduled to speak on “Pacifism and 
Patriotism,” but chose the first named subject instead 

The musical artists were Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and 
Amy Petersen, soprano. Miss Peterson sang with charm 
and vocal finish a group of three songs, “The Year’s at the 
Spring,» Beach; “Memory,’ Burleigh; and “Eestasy,” by 
Rummell. 

Mr. Zimbalist rendered two groups 
comprised, “Romance” in (; Beethoven; “Gavotte,” Gossec; 
“Vivace,” Haydn-Auer, “Orientale,” Cui; “Zephyr,” Hu 
bay; “Serenade,” ‘D’Ambrosio; and “Zapateado,” by Sara 
sate. Samuel Chotznoff gave valuable assistance as 
accompanist. 


Humanitarian 
Punishment.” 


violin solos which 


Dora de Phillipe, Soprano 


\eolian Hall housed a very large audience Monday 
afternoon to listen to Dora de Phillipe, the gifted so 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association. Miss de Phil 
lipe proved to be mistress of the difficult art of pro 
gram making, and no less artistic in the manner in 
which each and every one of her songs was presented 
On her program wete French songs by Fauré, Camille 
Saint-Saéns and Alexandre Georges; five Russian 
songs; the gypsy songs by Anton Dvorak; an Italian 
song by Riccardo Zandonai, and English and American 

(Continued on page 32.) 





Richard Hageman’s New Studio 


The accompanying interesting photographs show the in- 
terior of Richard Hageman’s spacious and elegant now 
studio-residence at 304 West Seventy-first street, New 
York. The taste and luxury of the surroundings are an 
index of the artistic bent of Mr. Hageman’s mind, and they 
form wonderfully attractive surroundings for those stu- 
dents who enjoy the benefit of instruction or coaching from 
the distinguished artist. 

Mr. Hageman came to New York ten years ago from 
Holland, of which country he is a native, He was placed 
under contract by the Metropolitan Opera and still is con- 
nected with that institution, having worked his way up to 
the position of one of the first conductors, His especial field 
has been to develop the Sunday night concerts, which, be- 
fore the coming of Mr. Hageman, used to be more or less 
of a jumble of virtuoso numbers for the singers, and the 
orchestra was accustomed to play for its selections only 
overtures and other excerpts from operas. Although the 
time for rehearsals was very limited, Hageman neverthe- 


less took his men in hand thoroughly, helped to build up 
the repertoire, and now makes these concerts a delight to 
the thousands who attend every Sunday, and with whom 
the conductor is a prime favorite. Always one of our lead- 

ing concert accompanists and a coach at the Metropolitan 
Opera for the great artists there, he decided several years 
ago to branch out in the field of " advice and instruction to 
singers, a department of art in which he has been as suc- 

cessful as with the baton and at the piano. 

Knowing Richard Hageman to be an ardent Hollander, 
a MusicAL Courter representative ventured to ask him 
why he desired to become an American citizen. He re- 
plied: “I do not know of anything more natural than my 
wish to become an American. I have thought for a long 
time that § would like to be a citizen of the United States, 
but, as you know, Queen Wilhelmina was very kind to me 
in my youth and did a great deal for me. I cannot forget 
such things. Also, as I now am a native of this country, 
I came to the conclusion that it was time for me, as well 
as every one else, to show his colors, his true feelings for 
America. I had begun to realize more each day what 


this land really had done for me, the hospitality that had 
been shown me, and the interest taken in my humble ef 
forts. The thought struck me that if I were any kind of 
a man it was about time for me to take out my first paper 

I went to the City Hall three times, only to find several 
hundred people ahead of me. When I went to Atlanta 
last spring, | met a charming gentleman and told him of 
my predicament, and in about one half hour he had helped 
me to take out my first American papers. Let me say at 
once, that when the time comes I shall be down at City 
Hall with those several hundred people waiting to take 
out my second papers. I am for America from beginning 
to end, and any one who thinks that because | used to con 
duct German opera I am a camouflage American, has an 
other guess coming. Send him to me, and I will disillu 
sion him.” 

All those who know Mr. Hageman realize that his words, 
while few, always stand for much, and he is the personi 
fication of sincerity and truth At the present time, no 
vocal coach or teacher has more devoted or talented pupils 
than Richard Hageman 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN, 
And three views of his handsome New York studios. 
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GENEVIEVE VIX TALKS ABOUT 
OPERA, MOVIES AND KINGS 


The French Prima Donna ‘Soon to Marry a Russian 
Prince—King Alfonso of Spain Pays High 
Tribute to Her Art 


“Yes, indeed,” said Genevieve Vix as she stood looking 
out of the window of an uptown New York hotel, into 
which the late afternoon sunlight poured, “I enjoyed sing- 
ing in Chicago, and was very much pleased at the way I 
was received by the Chicago public; but I do not like the 
Chicago smoke. In New York there is much less—per- 
haps, if what your papers say be true, because there is not 
enough coal in New York to make much smoke. It is de- 
lightful here, and often makes me think of Paris with the 
park and its trees, the busy traffic on the avenue—like the 
boulevards—and the wonderful sunshine on the roofs.” 

Then the interviewer began properly and in due form 
“What role do you like best?” : 

“All of them,” answered the vivacious French prima 
donna. “One role interests me for one reason, another 
for another. There are so many stars who are always 
themselves in every role that they play or sing—the same 
gestures, the same movements, the same tricks of expres- 
sion. Now, | always try to live in the character which | 
am representing at the time, and, as no two persons are 
alike, to keep each role absolutely distinct from all the 
others. The critics have been kind enough to say that I 
have succeeded in doing so.” 

“Were you glad to open in New York as Juliet?” 

“Indeed, yes. My name has been perhaps associated 
more with Manon, in Massenet’s opera of that name, than 
with any other part, but I like Juliet just as well, and the 
New York audience was very kind to me. The part which 
I have in Sylvio Lazzari’s ‘Le Sauteriot’ is a very fascin- 
ating and effective one, and I enjoy doing it, but I realize 
that the libretto of the work keeps it from having great 
popular appeal. I shall be glad, too, to do Louise here. | 
understand that it has not been given in New York for 
several seasons.” 

“Do you like what you have seen of New York?” 

“Yes, indeed, although I have not seen very much as 
yet; the moving picture theatres, though, are the best I 
have found anywhere in the world. I am quite a—what is 
that you call it?—a ‘fan’ for the movies, and I will tell 
you why—because there is a great deal to be learned from 
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© Moffett, Chicago. 
GENEVIEVE VIX, 
Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, and her 
fiance, Prince Cyril Narischkin, a descendant of the 
family of Peter the Great. 
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them. I watch the acting of the principal characters with 
extreme interest, I will say to myself, ‘now there is some- 
thing you must be careful never to do,’ or, ‘there is a bit 
of business that I could use very well in such and such a 
character.” | think that any young actor or actress, 
whether on the dramatic or opera stage, can find a great 
deal that is useful to him or her in the screen pictures. 
Your pictures here are much 
better than any we have at 
home, and the theatres are 
much more comfortable.” 
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“But your own methods 
are so absolutely different 
from those of the screen ac- 
tress—so much quieter and 
more refined.” 

“Very true, but it is only 
a question of degree. For 
us the audience is the cam- 
era, and we must register 
each passing emotion for it. 
The camera has, it is true, 
a sharper and more pitiless 
eye than the audience, but 
one must register less in- 
tensely, for it is the collect- 
ive brain of the audience 
which aids the actress or 
singer. It is not what we 
do, but what the audience 
thinks of what we do that 
makes our success,” 

“TI understand that the 
King of Spain took a great 
interest in your art.” 

“Yes, His Majesty was 
unusually kind to me. Did 
you see the splendid photo- 
graph he was kind enough 
to send me after my debut 
in Madrid? Only the other 
day I received a communi- 
cation from His Majesty, 
asking me if I would come 
back to sing in Spain at the 
end of my American season 
and promising me that I 
should dedicate a splendid 
new theatre which has just 
been built in Madrid, if I 
will do so.” 

“And you will?” 

“By all means. You know 
they say that a royal request 
is practically a command, 
and I shall be only too glad 
to accept the honor which 
the King has been kind 
enough to offer me.” 











Dora Gibson for Salem 
Oratorio Society 


Dora Gibson, the English 
soprano, has been engaged 
for an appearance with the 
Salem Oratorio Society, 
Frederick Cate, conductor, 
on March 4 at Salem, 
Mass. The principal work 
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to be sung will be Gou- 
nod’s “Messe Solennelle,” 
in which she will take the 
leading part, in addition to 
giving a group of solos. 
Miss Gibson will be wel- 
comed by music lovers 








PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY, KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN, PRESENTED BY HIM 
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along the North Shore, as 
she has been a summer vis- 
itor at Swampscott, Mass., 
for the past two years. 
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OPERA AND RECITAL ALIKE 
TO GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 





The Metropolitan Baritone One of the Few Operatic 
Artists Equally Good in Either Field—His First 
Recital at Carnegie Hall, February 10 


The besetting sin of the aspirant for concert or operatic 
honors—and especially of the latter—at the present day 
is too much hurry in preparation. Where the artists of a 
generation or two ago were content to take five, ten or 
even more years to prepare properly for their debut and 
appeared on the platform or stage only when thoroughly 
equipped, too many of those of today insist on beginning 
public work after a meager two or three years of study 
and learn their business—if they ever really do learn it— 
at the expense of the public which listens to their imma- 
ture ertorts. ; 

Giuseppe de Luca, the Metropolitan baritone, is certainly 
not to be called an artist of an earlier generation; but he 
is one of the very few contemporary artists who were 
trained up in the thoroughness of the old method and the 
consequence is that he brings to his art the perfection and 
completeness of the old tradition. There is no artist to- 
day, in opera or in concert, who has a more thorough 
knowledge of all the nuances of the “grand style” of sing- 
ing than Giuseppe de Luca. His fine voice has all the 
plasticity of wax in the hands of the sculptor and he 
moulds it at will with all the sculptor’s facility and sure- 
ness, So it comes that he is one of those rare operatic 
artists—for his splendid histrionic ability turned him to 
that branch of art—who are as much at home on the con- 
cert platform as on the stage and able to score effects with- 
out the glamour of lights and scenery and the aid of action. 

Singing in concert is nothing new for Mr. de Luca, but, 
great operatic artist that he is, it is only natural that con- 
cert givers that engage him request him to sing those arias 
which have made him famous on the stage. He seldom 
has an opportunity to show that other branch of art in 
which he also is equally proficient. As a singer of songs 
he stands in the very first rank, as those who, like the 
present writer, have | Bont him in private can testify and 
as the public will know after his appearance in Carnegie 
Hall, on Sunday afternoon, February 1o. 

The operatic prima donna often has the habit of appear- 
ing in an annual song recital, but few are the male singers 
of the stage who feel themselves sufficiently equipped to 
hold a concert audience with songs. Mr. de Luca, in giv- 
ing his first recital, has chosen a program of much interest 
and one calculated to display the many sidedness of his 
art. The complete program is given below. It will be 
noted that Mr. de Luca has had the good taste to include 
four songs by Americans in acknowledgment of the con- 
firmation in this country in the last three seasons of the 
success which has been his in Europe and South America 
for many years past. It can truly be said that his recital 
is awaited with great interest by the thousands of music 
lovers who have enjoyed his supreme art on the Metro- 
politan stage. 

His program is as follows: 
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Ultima rosa (dedicated to Mr. de Luca)........... Gabriele Sibella 
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Aria, “O de verd anni miei,” from “Ernani”’................ Verdi 


Famous Musicians Endorse Virgil Method 


Those who have heard Lucille Oliver, the gifted and 
youthiul pianist, have been surprised and delighted with 
her facile technic and finished work. Miss Oliver is a 
product of the Virgil Piano Conservatory and School of 
Public Performance, and as such is a credit to the school 
and its capable director, Mrs. A. M. Virgil. Established 
in 1891, this institution has been doing excellent work, 
specializing in piano technic, foundational instruction, ad- 
vanced piano study, training for public performance, the 
preparation of teachers, ear training, sight playing and 
harmony. Pupils of any age or grade are received with 
only one proviso, that they are anxious to learn and willing 
to work hard. The conservatory is located most advan- 
tageously, only a few steps from Central Park, and in 
addition to the regular term, a special summer course 
offers inducements to teachers and those wishing to ac- 
quire the Virgil method for professional purposes. Mrs. 
Virgil has surrounded herself with a capable staff which 
includes Marjorie Elizabeth Parker, Sydney Parham, Es- 
telle Norton, Lucille Oliver, Emma Lipp, Sylvia Ziegler, 
Robert Colston Young, Clark Wing, Frank H. Hunter, 
Guido Morvillo and Lester B. Rea, with assistant teachers, 
and Mrs. A, G. Weil. 

As for commendations of the Virgil method, de Pach- 
mann said: “I use the Virgil method of playing, and Liszt 
would use it if he were alive”; and the late Leschetizky 
said of Mrs. Virgil’s pupil, Julie Geyer, “her technic is 
perfect.” Moszkowski himself once stated, “I would ask 
oe better than to have the pleasure of teaching Virgil 
pupils. 


Arthur Shattuck’s Capacity Houses 


In spite of blizzards, Arthur Shattuck made connections 
for five appearances in one week recently. He played 
at Western College, Oxford, Ohio, on the evening of 
January 21, before an audience of students and teachers 
that filled the school auditorium. January 23, he played 
to a capacity house of 1,500 at Iowa University, over a 
hundred being turned away. The next evening an audi- 
ence of over 2,000 greeted him at Rockford, fu, where 
he appeared under the auspices of the Mendelssohn Club. 
January 25, he played for the soldiers at Camp Grant, and 
on the following Sunday, he had another capacity audience 
at the last of the Twilight Musicales series in Milwaukee. 
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and then NEW YORK 


GALLI-CURCI SINGS 


“She broke the ice—and it was Knickerbocker ice."’-—New York Times 








“GALLI - CURCI TRILLS 
LIKE A BIRD” 


“OVATION OF 20 MINUTES” 


“4 Voice that Floats” 

“An extraordinary 
was to repeat the air before the 
dropped curtain, when the ap- 
plause would not let the opera 


feat it 


go on. 

At the end of its principal 
not a 
voice, bird’s 
swelling throat, the 
canary in his cage s:nging of a 
lost freedom or the lark that 


was 
but a 
whether 


demonstrat'on it 
woman’s 


sings at heaven’s gate and 
leaves the world hushed, still 
listening for more.” — New 


York Times, January 29, 1918. 


“One’s impress‘ons are of a 
pure and limpid tone, beautiful 
and even in quality throughout 
the scale—a comprehensive one 

of a clean delivery of flori- 
turi, from the running scale to 
the most trying roulade, touch- 
ing a semblance of weakness 
only in staccati The voice, 
moreover, possesses a warmth 
in purely lyric passages unusual 
in this type of singer; some- 
thing that raises considerable 
pleasant curiosity concerning 
her Juliette and her Mimi. It 
is not a large voice, nor has it 
any dash of brittle brilliance, 
but it is capable of exquisite 
effects from piano to pianis- 
simo, and its highest tones, 
running easily beyond the C in 
altissimo, have a beautiful bird- 
like quality”. — New York 
Evening Journal, January 20, 
1918. 


“Not since that night fifteen 
years ago, when Enrico Caruso 
made his first appearance as 
the Duke of Mantua, has the 
opera world breathed such a 
sigh of infinite contentment.” 


—Editorial in New York Trib- 
une, 





“She made good unequivocal- 
ly and to an extent leaves no 
doubt as to her qualities to 
shine as a popular idol. The 





GALLI-CURCI AS DINORAH 


demonstration that followed 
her delivery of the ‘Shadow 
Song’ in act two has not been 
equalled in this city within 
memory. 

When the last high note had 
been flung off by the new so- 


prano, the audience responded 
to her with a spontaneity that 
could not be mistaken. It wasn’t 
manufactured applause. Well- 
bred people do not shout from 
all parts of the parquet as they 
did last night, nor rise in their 


seats and wave their arms; at 
least dignified men and women 
whose hair has turned gray 
For several minutes, without 
the 
box 


demonstration 
the 
throng in the balcony, gallery 


cessation, 


went on; occupants, 
ites and standees all joining in 
the tumult that fairly rocked 
the house. There will be a few 


‘wise’ persons today making 
some mention about a ‘claque’ 
but 


tention to 


no one need pay any at 


such - remarks, be 
cause the tribute was genuine 
to the core. 

After minutes of unceasing 
shouting, 
during which the soprano re 


hand-clapping and 
turned before the curtain again 


and again, Conductor Conti 
signalled for a repetition of the 
last portion of the aria. Its 
the 
afresh, which went on and on.” 


New York World, 
29, 1918 


conclusion started furore 


January 


“Her voice is singularly 
smooth, deep colored and flexi- 
ble. It is a pure flute voice 
and is capable of warm and 
tender expression, and the well 
instincts of 


defined dramatic 


the singer incite her to effect- 


ive employment of it in the 
communication of feeling. 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s exquisite 


purity of tone, her bell-like at- 
tack, her perfect smoothness of 
legato, her admirably sustained 
phrasing beautiful 
mezza voce are some of her 
finest assets. Taste and deli- 
cacy marked her cantilena, 
while her excellently delivered 


and her 


florid passages had clarity, 
equality and ease to grace 
them. She is a delightful sing- 


er, whose personal charm adds 
to her vocal attractions. Her 
‘Shadow’ song aroused im- 
mense enthusiasm.”—The Sun, 
January 29, 1918. 
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Galli-Curci’s Hippodrome concert here last Sun- 
day evening netted close to $13,000. 





Last Saturday New York heard five operas, 
“Monna Vanna,” “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria” at 
the Lexington, and “Faust” and “Daughter of the 
Regiment” at the Metropolitan. 

exmastan cmon 

Messager’s light opera, “La Basoche,” was re- 
ceitly given for the first time in America at Mon- 
treal by the new “Société Nationale d’Opéra- 
Comique,” of that city. According to the local press 
it was a distinct success, 

“I Puritani,” an opera of Bellini’s that is almost 
unknown to this generation, will be revived at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on February 18, with a 
cast headed by Maria Barrientos, Hipolito Lazaro 
and Giuseppe de Luca, Moranzoni will conduct. 

- = @ 

It is strange that one seldom encounters a mil- 
itary band in London streets. “Perhaps,” says the 
London Daily Sketch, “the mandarins in Whitehall 
think we are running a funeral instead of a war 
which we mean to win.” 

a @ 

Has Glinka’s famous Russian opera been al- 
tered yet to “A Life for the Bolsheviki?’ And 
who is going to take the old hymn out and put the 
new hymn in Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture? 
Strange how many great musical changes a little 
revolution causes. 

a 

The fifty-sixth birthday of Walter Damrosch was 
celebrated at his New York home on January 30 
by a dinner given by Mr. Damrosch to the entire 
personnel of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
After the dinner, Mr. Damrosch was guest of honor 
at a unique entertainment specially prepared for the 
oceasion by some of the musicians. 

aw enn 

A rumor, printed in le Courrier Musical of Mon- 
treal, to the effect that Marthe Chenal, of the Opéra 
Comique, who had a contract with Cleofonte Cam- 
panini to sing with the Chicago Opera Association 
this season, but did not come over, has been en- 

the Metropolitan, “pour le printemps pro- 
chain,” is absolutely without foundation, 


From week to week this office receives many com- 
plaints from subscribers of delay in the receipt of 
the Musica, Courer, and wishes to ask thew in- 
dulgence. The delays are not due to the publishers, 
for the paper is printed promptly every week at the 
same time as in the past. They are caused simpl 
by the unusual transportation conditions with whic 
the post office has to contend, on account of the war. 
Uncle Sam’s mail department does its best with the 
papers, but they are of course subject to some delay 
caused by the disturbing conditions existing at pres- 
ent. The Musicat Courter trusts that its readers 
will excrcise patience whenever their paper arrives 
a day or two later than it should. 











|.oudon Charlton, the manager of Francis Mac- 
millen, the violinist, is in receipt of a cablegram 
from the latter, saying that he has arrived safely in 
Liverpool, England. Myf. Macmillen now is a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Expeditionary Force. He en- 
listed last autumn, and was called to the colors in 
December. 


a a 

Appropriate music for Garfield Mondays in a 
coalless February: “Spring Song,” Mendelssohn ; 
“Twas in the Lovely Month of May,” Schumann ; 
“That Night of June,” Goring-Thomas; “Stars of 
the Summer Night,” “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree,” “In Lilac Time,” “Oh You August 
Moon.”  Shakespeare’s “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream” adds the needed literary touch. 


camvenaettilppemmene 
The impresario of the Royal Opera at Madrid, 
Spain, telegraphed to Mattia Battistini offering him 
an engagement to sing Wolframo in “Tannhauser.” 
The famous baritone replied very briefly and to the 
point, as follows: “Art has no fatherland, but the 
artist has one; and I feel myself doubly Italian 
in these days in which the land of Venice has been 
trodden under foot by our enemies.” 


The choice of Charles M. Widor as secretary of 
the Institut de France leaves his seat as a member 
of the famous body vacant. André Messager and 
Paul Dukas are candidates for the vacancy, but M. 
Widor supports the candidacy of Claude Debussy. 
Any one of the three prominent musicians is well 
worthy of membership in this foremost body of 
Frenchmen. 

a 

In Portland, Ore., a musical drive is on to make 
up an apparent deficit of about $3,000 in the budget 
of the Portland Orchestra for the remainder of the 
1917-18 season, in which four more concerts are in 
prospect. The leading civic clubs of Portland have 
taken active charge of selling tickets for the con- 
certs, and are considering the possibility of making 
the orchestra a civic organization, sponsored by the 
City Council, with the use of the Public Auditorium 
given free in future for the symphony concerts. 


Cincinnati reports that Eugen Ysaye is to con- 
duct the May Festival there this spring. He will 
take charge on April 1 for the final rehearsals. The 
dates of the festival will be May 7-11. Ysaye is to 
lead also the last pair of concerts in the regular 
symphony series of the Cincinnati Orchestra. That 
organization will assist at the May Festival. In 
Europe Eugen Ysaye long has been known as an 
excellent conductor in addition to his prowess on 
the violin, but his Cincinnati appearances will be his 
first important work in America with the baton. 


Interesting European items are on hand via the 
Boston Transcript. It appears that Siegfried Wag- 
ner, with music in the manner of “Hansel and Gre- 
tel,” not long ago produced at Stuttgart a new opera 
from his pen entitled “Tt’s All Puck’s Fault.” The 
libretto is from Grimm’s fairy tales. It is reported 
also that Richard Strauss has taken charge of the 
class of composition at the Royal High School in 
Berlin. César Thomson, who fled from Brussels 
when the German troops occupied that city in 1914, 
now is settled in Paris, and is engaged in teaching 
a violin class at the Conservatoire. 


cepessinatailitiitiar 

What a surprise it will be to those pessimistic per- 
sons who last fall predicted so many dire things, to 
learn that when Frieda Hempel makes her final ap- 
pearance of the season with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on Monday evening, February 11, as Su- 
sanna in Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” her record for 
the thirteen weeks of opera will be twenty-six per- 
formances. She has sung in “Traviata,” “Marta,” 
“Rigoletto,” “L’Elisir d’Amore” and “The Daughter 
of the Regiment.” In the revival of the latter Doni- 
zetti work, she attained a genuine triumph, this 
opera being sung altogether seven times, including a 
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performance in Brooklyn and one in Philadelphia, a 
fact which is as unusual as it is significant. Press 
and public have joined in declaring that Miss Hem- 
pel’s beautiful voice is gaining steadily in strength, 
range, and ease of delivery. Never has she been a 
greater favorite with the operatic public, and her 
return next season is an event eagerly anticipated. 


mn BO 

The Concord, N. H., school authorities have taken 
a notable step forward in recognizing competent 
private instruction in music as part of regular high 
school work and in counting such toward graduation. 
Beginning January 28, all pupils in that school have 
the privilege of electing music as a major subject, 
upon application to, and with the approval of, their 
principal. Such pupils will be required to meet all 
conditions and pass the various examinations out- 
lined in the -booklet, “Standard Requirements for 
Credits on the Progressive Series of Piano Les- 
sons.” 

cmimonnpaaninen 

The Paris correspondent of the Musicat CourIER 
sent in the following paragraph, which is important 
if correct. Undoubtedly most of it is true, but we 
have yet to hear of any movement in “North Amer- 
ica” to establish a “Villa Greco” in Spain: “Charles 
Widor, perpetual secretary of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, has just returned to Paris to report 
what arrangements have-been made with the King 
of Spain at Madrid about the foundation of a Villa 
Velasquez in His Majesty’s capital, similar to the 
Villa Médici at Rome by the French Academy of 
Fine Arts. England will create a Villa Murillo; 
the Argentine a Villa Goya and North America a 
Villa Greco upon the Médici and Velasquez model. 
King Alphonse XIII offered a site comprising five 
hectares overlooking the town and the Sierra.” 
The Villa Médici at Rome is maintained by the 
French Government as a home for the students in 
the liberal arts who win the “prix du Rome.” 


stresses 

This evening, February 7; marks the revival at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, of Meyerbeer’s “The 
Prophet,” with Caruso as the hero, Muzio as Bertha, 
Matzenauer as Fides, and Bodanzky as the conduc- 
tor. Last Monday evening signalized the return to 
New York of two former operatic favorites, when 
John McCormack appeared at the Metropolitan in 
“Mme, Butterfly,” and Mme. Melba sang at the Lex- 
ington (Chicago Opera) in “Faust.” On Wednes- 
day evening of last week we had that truly remark- 
able singer and actor, Muratore, as des Grieux, in 
Massenet’s “Manon,” and during the previous week 
as Prinzivalle, in “Monna Vanna.” In both perform- 
ances, the Lexington audiences feted Muratore like 
a vocal king. Genevieve Vix made a fine impres- 
sion in “Manon,” by virtue of her fresh voice and 
youthful charm. In “Louise” (last Monday after- 
noon) she scored again by giving a lifelike presenta- 
tion of a true Parisienne of the people. Charles 
Dalmores repeated his admirably executed Julien, 
familiar to New York from the old Manhattan 
Opera days. Those splendid American singers, For- 
rest Lamont, Anna Fitziu, and Cyrena Van Gordon, 
registered emphatic successes. Last night (Wednes- 
day) Galli-Curci was slated for her third operatic 
appearance here, the opera being “Barber of Se- 
ville.” Her second hit was made in “Lucia.” Last 
Sunday evening she delighted her hearers in con- 
cert, at the Hippodrome. In the meantime, Lazaro, 
the new tenor, made a distinctly favorable impres- 
sion at his Metropolitan Opera debut in America 
last Thursday, when his Duke in “Rigoletto” struck 
experts as being a performance distinguished his- 
trionically, and brilliant vocally. On the same even- 
ing and in the same opera, Mme. Barrientos re- 
turned to her faithful New York admirers and 
charmed them anew with her sweet voice, accurate 
technic, and musical taste, as Gilda. Florence Easton 
repeated her triumph in “Lodoletta,” Mme. Alda 
won well deserved plaudits for her attractive and 
deeply felt Marguerite, in “Faust,” Geraldine Far- 
rar once more did her picturesque Carmen, to Mar- 
tinelli's Don Jose and Whitehill’s Escamillo, and 
Frieda Hempel and Fernando Carpi made Saturday 
afternoon joyous with a bel canto “Daughter of the 
Regiment.” Truly these are splendiferous musical 
days in New York, and war loses a part of its 
terrors when we are deprived only of some of our 
meat and of none of our operatic music, and before 
ending this paragraph, let mention be made of Rosa 
Raisa’s impassioned Aida, Rimini’s fiery Amonasro, 
and, too, of Mary Garden’s marvelous Melisande, 
Maguenat’s poetical Pelleas, Dufranne’s strikingly 
effective Golaud, and Director General Campanini’s 
altogether admirable revival of Debussy’s master- 
piece, one of the most intense, gripping, and atmos- 
pheric lyric masterpieces in all operatic literature. 
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THE SONGS OF ARABY 


Arabia has been well advertised in song and story 
for many a century. In the ninth chapter of IJ 
Chronicles we find that “all the Kings of Arabia 
; brought gold and silver to Solomon.” Lu- 
cretius, the Roman poet, in the second book of his 
“De Rerum Natura,” speaks of the “sharp stridor 
of the creaking saw” as being unlike the smooth 
melodious notes of music, and of burnt flesh as 
being unlike the odors of Arabia. Horace warned 
his readers that the untouched treasures of the Ara- 
bians could not free mankind from the snares of 
death. Catullus asks Furius and Aurelius to bear 
a message to his girl if he should go among the 
farthest Indians, the Hyrcani, or the soft Arabs. 
Shakespeare makes Lady Macbeth exclaim: “All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand.” Milton refers to the same fragrant land in 
“Paradise Lost,” book IV: “Off at sea northeast 
winds blow Sabean odours from the spicy shore of 
Araby the Blest.” 

Our language has a number of Arabian words 
showing that the nation from which they were taken 
was advanced in civilization to a remarkable degree. 
From the speech of that low fallen land which was 
once so famous we get such words as these: amber, 
azure, elixir, harem, koran, moslem, otto, sherbet, 
shrub, sofa, naphtha, rose, jasper, myrrh, algebra, 
tabby, tariff, zenith, admiral, alcohol, assassin, ci- 
pher, lute, mattress, saffron, sultan, mate, coffee, and 


' very many more, so many, in fact, that no one who 


speaks Greek, Latin, Persian, Turkish, Italian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, French, or English, can avoid using 
words of Arabian origin. From Arabia, too, came 
the Mohammedan religion which has so many million 
adherents in the Orient. 

Did this ancient land of gold and silver, spices and 
perfumery, science and religion, accomplish any- 
thing in music? It did. Arabia was a land of song 
and poetical romance. The world famous “Thou- 
sand and One Nights” is a collection of stories that 
abound in musical episodes and references. In the 
wonderful tale of “Alaeddin and the Enchanted 
Lamp” there are more than half a dozen musical 
entertainments: “See the rejoicing that is toward 
in the town on thine account and the festivities that 
they celebrate in the kingdom for thy sake and 
hear the drums and the singing ;” “whilst the drums 
beat and they held high festival in the palace ;” 
“carrying flambeaux and drums and flutes and in- 
struments of mirth and music ;” “so they plied their 
finger-tips and touching their strings, struck up with 
plaintive airs, till they clove in sunder the hearts of 
the listeners, whilst the Lady Bedrulbudour re- 
doubled in wonderment and said in herself, ‘never 
in my life heard I the like of these songs,’ so that 
she forgot to eat and fell to listening.” These are 
some of the references to music in one of the Thou- 
sand and One romances. 

From fiction let us turn to history. We find that 
the Arabs conquered Spain, and held it for 600 
years, leaving the name of their conqueror on the 
huge rock that lies like a crouching lion facing 
Africa—Jebel Tarik, or Mount Tarik, now cor- 
rupted into Gibraltar. By the time the Arabs got to 
Spain they had reached their age of reason and had 
outgrown the early fanaticism which caused them to 
burn the ancient library at Alexandria. They no 
longer taught that everything worth knowing was to 
be found in the Alcoran and that everything not 
found in that sacred book should be destroyed. They 
built colleges, studied mathematics and medicine, be- 
came astronomers and architects, fruit growers and 
scientists. Says Draper in his “Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe”: “When Zaryab the musician came 
from the East to Spain, the khalif Abderrahman 
rode forth to meet him in honor. The College of 
Music in Cordova was sustained by ample govern- 
ment patronage, and is said to have produced many 
illustrious professors.” The songs and ballads of 
Arabian Spain were echoed across and beyond the 
Pyrenees. They readily spread through Provence 
and from the Provencal troubadours modern Europe 
got the art of rhyming, which is never found in an- 
cient poetry. “The songs of gallantry, tensons or 
poetical contests of minstrels, satires of gay defiance, 
rivalry in praise of ladies, lays, serenades, pastou- 
relles, redondes, had gradually spread 
through Spain and found a congenial welcome in 
France.” 

Then the Franks and Goths and Vandals swept 
away the gay and luxurious civilization of Arabian 
Spain. The infidel Mohammedan was driven across 
the Straits into Africa in the selfsame year that 
Columbus discovered the new world. The modern 
masters of Spain had to go through their period of 
fanaticism before they reached their age of reason, 
and they have not yet reached the eminence in sci- 
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ence of their Arabian predecessors. A strain of 
Moorish Arabian blood flowed in the veins of Mu- 
rillo, one of the greatest painters, not only of Spain 
but of the world. The Arabians produced no paint- 
ers, however, as the Mohammedan religion prohib- 
ited the representation of the human figure. The 
early Christians in Spain did not discourage art, 
but they destroyed all they could find of lore and 
science of the Arabians. During the dismal days of 
the Inquisition in Spain, and previously in other 
parts of Europe, all the literature of Greek, Latin, 
and Arabian authors that could be found were ruth- 
lessly destroyed, not because they had literary value, 
but because they taught false religions. They sought 
to overthrow the entire theology of the ancients and 
the true believers of the Middle Ages said it was 
false that when Mahomet set out for paradise on 
the back of his war horse the rock from which he 
started would have followed him if Allah had not 
sent angels to hold the rock to the earth. 

Defeated and degraded, the Arabians sank into 
insignificance. Then the Turk laid his blighting 
hand on the nation and made them pay tribute to 
Constantinople. 

Today the Arabian is freeing himself from his 
Turkish masters. Will the ancient glories of Ara- 
bia return with all the gold and spices and science 
and literature of the past? Who will write the 
new tales of another Thousand and One Nights and 
sing the modern songs of Araby? The famed Ara- 
bian steed will now be superseded by the railway and 
the motor car, no doubt, but the soil and sunlight 
of that old land are still as they were when the 
Kings of Arabia sent presents to Solomon. 
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A CHINESE METHOD 


In China it is, or used to be, the custom to pay 
the doctor only when the patient got well. Whether 
music teachers are paid on the same basis or not 
we have been unable to learn, but we think the plan 
well worth trying over here in the western world. 
The trouble of course would be to find judges able 
to say whether a pupil has been properly taught or 
not. And then there would be considerable trouble 
in finding out who was to blame for the failure. 
Who would pay the examiner who decided that a 
pupil had no talent and should be prevented from 
taking lessons? “I have examined your daughter’s 
throat,'‘madam, and your son’s hand, sir, and I pro- 
nounce them unfit to be musicians. Twenty-five 
dollars, please.” Would it work? No. Every pu- 
pil feels the imperious call to come to the rescue 
of art. Every music teacher knows he knows the 
one and only way to make silk purses out of sows’ 
ears and turn out operatic tenors and concert vio- 
linists from every village. We constantly hear that 
voices are being ruined and technical skill wasted by 
incompetent teachers who ought to be prevented by 
law from teaching. This sort of statement is on 
a par with the platitude that there should be no 
more war. Of course there should be no more war, 
and of course there should be no incompetent teach- 
ers, and of course there should be no music students 
who are not just perfect geniuses. But how is the 
trick to be done? Refusing to pay the doctor will 
not prevent death, but it may keep the most intelli- 
gent kind of men out of medicine. And examina- 
tions cannot discover who has the best talent for 
teaching. 

a on 


THE NO ENCORE RULE 


Frank Patterson, Pacific Coast representative of 
the Musica Courter, recently sent in a paragraph 
relating to the no encore rule, which is in force at 
the concerts of practically all the symphony orches- 
tras throughout the country. Of course it is im- 
practical to repeat most numbers at symphonic con- 
certs on account of their length, but the particu- 
lar case which brought out Mr. Patterson’s remarks 
occurred at a concert of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, when the audience signified by 
long continued applause its desire for a repetition 
of one of Percy Grainger’s shorter and most popular 
orchestral works. Mr. Patterson writes: Why 
there should be a no encore rule is hard to under- 
stand. Surely if the people like any particular piece 
enough to demand its repetition they should be grati- 
fied. They certainly do not applaud so vociferously 
for the mere pleasure of seeing the members of the 
orchestra rise from their seats in acknowledgment 
of this appreciation of their work. Furthermore 
this applause is not entirely in appreciation of the 
work of the orchestra but is largely aimed at the 
particular composition executed. For the orchestra 
plays every composition about equally well, but does 
not win equal applause for every piece thus 
executed. 
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HELP THE NEEDY 


Harold Bauer’s current season is one of the best 
this great and popular pianist ever has enjoyed in 
America. Hardly returned to New York from a 
tour of fifteen recent Western dates, including Reno, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Phoenix, 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Salt Lake City, Mr. 
Bauer started off again last week on another trip 
taking in Detroit (two concerts), Cleveland, Chica- 
go (two concerts), Galesburg, Buffalo, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Grand Rapids, Omaha. On March 3 Mr. 
Bauer is due here to play with the Philharmonic 
Society. The latest Bauer recital in this city took 
place two Saturday’s ago and the total gross re- 
ceipts of $2,400 were turned over by him to the 
Society for the Relief of Musicians in France 
(VAide Affectueuse aux Musiciens), of which Mr. 
Bauer is one of the founders and the representative 
in the United States. Other members are Gabriel 
Fauré, Vincent d‘Indy, Camille Chevillard, Claude 
Debussy, etc. The specific work of l’Aide Affec- 
tueuse is to help the families of musicians whose 
means of livelihood have been cut off by the war. 

L’Aide Affectueuse, in addition to gifts of money 
and clothing, has been enabled to assist its protégés 
in various ways. Situations have been procured 
for many, invalids have been sent to sanitariums 
and children to the “Colonies de Vacances,” ar- 
rangements have been made with eminent physicians 
for medical assistance free of charge, and the con- 
stant relations maintained with other charitable so- 
cieties, notably “la Fraternelle des Artistes” and the 
Franco-American Committee have permitted each 
individual case to be dealt with and relieved with 
the minimum of delay. 

A recent report of the treasurer shows how con- 
siderable an amount of work has been accomplished 
with the very limited resources hitherto available, 
and also in what proportion “l’Aide Affectueuse aux 
Musiciens” is indebted to American generosity. 

The sum of 56,784 francs has been spent in re- 
lieving distress among the families of 250 musicians, 
and the Vestiare, founded and directed by Mme. 
Chaigneau-Rummel, has distributed over 6,372 ar- 
ticles of clothing. Of this the amount contributed 
by America is over 31,000 francs, 26,700 francs hav- 
ing been collected and remitted up to date by Harold 
Bauer, who has represented the society in the 
United States since its inception. - 

American musicians and our musical public 
should be liberal in contributing funds to permit of 
the continuance of this work. The need is urgent 
and the distress is great. Contributions will be 
gratefully acknowledged and forwarded by Harold 
Bauer, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

—— 

Having read our recent editorials on the subjects 
of ballads and the advisability of giving them more 
prominent space in our American vocal recital pro- 
grams at the present time, a correspondent sends 
us a song called “The Radiance in Your Eyes,” by 
Ivor Novello, the composer who wrote “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” Our correspondent gives it 
as his opinion that the rhythm of the piece is like 
“Sunshine of Your Smile ;” that the words are ex- 
cellent ; that the whole composition has the real Eng- 
lish touch; and that he thinks it should be sung 
often by our native singers. He asks us whether 
we agree with him. After having examined “The 
Radiance in Your Eyes,” we can say unreservedly 
that we do. The title page bears the trade mark of 
a London publisher, and we have no idea whether 
the piece is being handled in this country. It should 
form a good musical and popular asset for some 
enterprising American publisher. This is the time 
to help English composers as well as American mu- 
sic makers, especially when their work is based on 
merit. —* 


The announcement printed on another page of 
this issue that three programs of American orches- 
tral music are to be given this season in the great 
Augusteo at Rome, the most famous of Italian con- 
cert halls, by the orchestra of the Royal Academy 
of Santa Cecilia, the only permanent symphony or- 
chestra in all Italy, is of most unusual interest 
What a meeting of the old and the new! The Au- 
gusteo, a circular hall of immense proportions, is 
built on the foundations of the tomb of that might 
iest of Roman emperors, the great Augustus. In 
fact, as one passes up the stairs to the balconies of 
the great hall, the remains of some of the venerable 
walls of the tomb are visible, built into the walls 
of the modern building. And now, through the 
happy thought of that greatest Italian patron of 
music, the Conte di San Martino, president of the 
Societa di Santa Cecilia, those ancient walls are to 
echo to the music of the youngest of art nations. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


All things considered, the Chicago Opera should 
give New York another chance to hear Henry Had- 
ley’s “Azora,” which had its premiére here recently. 
The event was overshadowed somewhat by the del- 
uge of well known and well advertised operas and 
singers this city has been enjoying for several weeks 
and while a large audience heard the new American 
work, many persons unable to be present at the first 
presentation have expressed hopes for an early repe- 
tition. Impresario Campanini saw to it that “Azora” 
had a musically finished and a scenically lavish per- 
formance. An excellent cast of American singers 
were the principals. Hadley conducted amazingly 
well and under his spirited guidance the score and 
the vocal parts came to a splendid hearing. There 
is no dissenting opinion about the high quality of the 
Hadley orchestration, his melodic flow, and his ele- 
vated sense of operatic style. It seems a pity that so 
much good workmanship, and so much travail in the 
way ne preparation on the part of the Chicago Opera, 
are to find utterance in only a single performance. 
If it is at all possible, the best interests of Ameri- 
can music would be served strikingly by giving 
“Azora” another performance, and affording thereby 
a chance for calm critical consideration, now that 
some of the more sensational current features at 
both our opera houses have been launched success- 


fully. 
, nee 

From Waggish M. B. H.: “I intend to start op- 
position to the Society of Ancient Instruments by 
organizing a Society of Modern Instruments, which 
is to consist of one jazz clarinet, one saxophone, one 
mandolin, one banjo, one rattle, one pistol, and a 


set of cowbells.” 
ne 


John Powell is to give a piano program of Ameri- 
can compositions at his Aeolian Hall recital Friday 
evening, February 8. Other pianists please copy. 

ere” 


“Is it not a sad circumstance and a subject for 
deep reflection,” says a correspondent who uses 
green ink, “that when John L. Sullivan, the pugilist, 


died the other day, the daily papers printed columns - 


of obituary notices about him, while if Saint-Saéns 
or Rachmaninoff were to pass away, there would 
possibly be a dozen lines, and if the greatest living 
chemist, astronomer, or Greek scholar were to de- 
part this life, three or four lines of mere announce- 
ment would suffice our refined press. What is the 
moral?” The moral is: Don’t be a great chemist, 
astronomer, or Greek scholar. 

nears 


Henry T, Finck reminds the world that “many 
strange things are happening these days, but none 
stranger than the bringing back of Meyerbeer to our 
opera houses while Wagner is exiled. Wagner was 
treated by the Prussians as the Belgians have been 
treated by them, and he hated them cordially in re- 
turn. But the master works of this arch-revolution- 
ist and democrat have been ousted, and room found 
for the infinitely inferior products of the pen of the 
Prussian, Jakob Meyerbeer, whom the Berliners and 
their King liked so much that he was appointed 
‘Generalmusikdirector’ in 1842.” And what is even 
worse, he was born Jakob Beer, and changed his 
name to Meyer-Beer (and later to Meyerbeer) be- 
cause Meyer, a friend of the Beer family, took a 
liking to the young musician and left him his fortune 
on the condition that Jakob add to his own name 
that of his benefactor. The most heinous of all 
Meyerbeer’s crimes, however, was to compose music 
to the libretto of “Dinorah.” 

eRe 


Mana Zucca’s orchestral fugato humoresque on 
the theme of “Dixie,” played at the Philharmonic 
Society concert last Sunday, proved two things 
which the Philistines used to deny, that women can 
compose and that they have a sense of humor. The 
scoring of the Zudca piece is picturesque and its 
harmonies and counterpoint are ingenious. The 
Philharmonic honored itself in honoring a young 
woman composer, and one who is an American to 


boot. 
nur 


Opera war finally has invaded the usually peace- 
ful violin domains, and two of its leading represen- 
tatives are facing each other in a fiddling fray. On 
February 7 and 8, Max Rosen is to perform the 
Brahms concerto with the Philharmonic and on 


February 9, Mischa Elman is booked to play the 
Beethoven concerto with the same orchestra. 
n-ne 


Emma Roberts, the contralto, says that she always 
tries to be up to date, but she really had no intention 
of symbolizing present conditions in the Central 
Powers when she appeared at the New York 
Symphony concert last Sunday afternoon and sang 
Bach’s aria, “Strike, oh Strike.” 

nner , 

That opera of vaporish music, haunting plot and 
elusive, stained glass characters, “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” gave exquisite pleasure to a houseful of 
discriminative listeners at the Lexington Theatre. 
Mary Garden was a wraith of spirituality. Mague- 
nat, the Pelleas, poetized his every note and move- 
ment. No one who was there will soon forget the 
final ecstasy of the lovers, with Dufranne, as 
Golaud, lurking in the background, waiting to do his 
shuddersome and murderous bit. We noticed in 
the audience many men with long hair and many 
women with short hair. Between the acts they con- 
versed exquisitely and we heard often the words 
“evanescent,” “gossamer” and “alembicated.” 

anne 


A pessimistic correspondent asks: “Musically 
speaking, after the war—what?” Oh, recitals, 
music teachers, operas, symphonies, music students, 
opera singers, pianists, sonatas, music publishers, 
opera performers, symphony orchestras, violinists, 
conservatories, choral societies, the Musica Covu- 
RIER, pianos, controversies between singing teachers ; 
in short, there will be lots of things, musically speak- 
ing, after the war, 

nne 


Clarence Lucas has been laid up recently with 
lumbago, and during his worst sufferings he wrote 
and sent us this: “If Chopin’s father left France 
when a boy to live in Poland, and if Chopin’s 
mother was a Slav who married a man who came 
from France, and if Poland became part of the 
Russian empire, and if Chopin’s part of Russian 
Poland is grabbed by the Austrians, of what na- 
tionality will be the man Chopin who spent all his 
life and died in Paris? By the way, is the B flat 
minor scherzo in D flat, or is the D flat scherzo in 
B flat minor?” 

nme 

Charles L. Wagner, who manages the concerts of 
John McCormack and Amelita Galli-Curci, denies 
that lightning does not strike twice in the same 
place. 
nee 

Erik Satie, the composer of “Song of a Seaweed,” 
or something of that kind, would be interested in 
this paragraph from the London Pall Mall Gazette: 
“Messrs. J. and W. Chester have published Three 
Little Funeral Marches for piano solo, by Gerald 
Tyrwhitt, intended for the obsequies respectively of 
a statesman, a canary, and a rich aunt. The first 
is intended to portray the dreary pomp of an official 
funeral, with its conglomeration of frock coats, top 
hats, umbrellas and uniforms dug out of the depths 
of cupboards ; in a word, the kind of mourning that 
smells of naphthalene. The second requires no ex- 
planation, and the less said about the third the better. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt received his musical education first in 
Dresden and subsequently in England “with one of 
the most orthodox of English professors, as a result 
of which he entered the diplomatic service.” That, 
at least, is his version. He is now attached to the 
British embassy in Rome. The marches are very 
modern and very omen 


‘The Boston Transcript comments on the fact that 
Muratore, the Chicago Opera tenor, refused to dis- 
cuss the war when he was interviewed by New 
York reporters, and cried testily, “My opinion about 
that could have no value. How can opera singers 
pass judgment on these difficult matters?” The 
Transcript adds: “The reporters knew not what to 
make of such a strange man.” 

meme 

Word comes from Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald is interned, that the former con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra is organizing an 
orchestra from among his compatriots in that in- 
ternment camp for alien enemies of the United 
States. Doctor Kunwald is said to be resigned to 
the life of an enforced guest of the United States 
for the period of the war, and is employing his 
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abilities in lightening the routine of internment 
among his fellow Austrian poy and Germans. 
Nearly all the aliens interned at Fort Oglethorpe are 
musically inclined, and Doctor Kunwald is having 
no difficulty in effecting his organization, it is said. 
The alien prisoners who live in barracks have mo- 
tion pictures and other forms of entertainment de- 
vised by themselves. They are visited by their 
wives and other relatives at specified times unless 
cause is given for discontinuance of this privilege. 
The former Cincinnati Orchestra leader is fond of 
exercising and takes long walks daily as he did in 
Cincinnati. 
neuer 


Not that we ever doubted it, but we were thor- 
oughly convinced that Mme. Galli-Curci is a real 
prima donna when we saw her put her copy of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” on the piano rack the 
other evening at her Hippodrome concert, and noted 
that the piece of music was torn in half and con- 
sisted of two loose and separate pages. However, 
the singer was her own accompanist. She played 
the Chickering piano. Her period dress, in the style 
of Early Nineteenth Century, reminded us of the 
time when Jenny Lind played her own accompani- 
ment here at Castle Garden, and also used a 
Chickering. We remember the occasion very 
well, for when one of the critics remarked in 
the lobby that Jenny’s intonation wavered .0003 
of a degree on A sharp, P. T. Barnum, her manager, 
whispered to us: “I’ve just been examining the 
receipts in the box office most carefully, and I'll be 
dodgasted if I notice anything wrong about Jen’s 
performance.” 

i 

At the recent reception given by The Bohemians 
to Henry Hadley, that rollicking raconteur, Rubin 
Goldmark, himself a composer, told of the occasion 
when his “Samson” was produced at a Boston Sym- 
phony concert in Carnegie Hall, and he felt that the 
kind applause was prolonged enough to warrant his 
arising in his box and bowing. A friend of Gold- 
mark reported that a young woman glanced upward 
with the rest of the audience, and said to her neigh- 
bor: “Why are they applauding that man?” The 
answer was, “He’s the composer.” The questioner 
looked genuinely surprised and remarked, “I thought 
all composers were dead.” 

eRe 

Hy Mayer, the caricaturist, simply cannot help 
exercising his inverted view of things, even at the 
most sacred moments. Not long ago he sat beside 
us while a grandly gifted pianist was playing a 
noble Gluck air and the listeners blinked silent and 
solemn attention. “I suppose,” said Hy suddenly 
in our ear, “if that piece were called ‘Humoresque’ 
everybody here would be laughing like the devil.” 

eRe 

One of our local piano teachers who shall be 
nameless, is very fond of playing poker and often 
stays out extremely late at night indulging in this 
justly popular card game. It is said of him that 
next morning he makes all his pupils play Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei,” as the gentle morceau soothes 
his sly little naps and is so easy to play that he 
does not have to disturb his slumber in order to 
correct mistakes, 

ene 

Treason Note: In the advance program of the 
second popular concert of the New York Orchestral 
Society (Max Jacobs, conductor) to take place in 
Brooklyn on February 17, a composition by the 
American, MacDowell, is given as “Im October.” 

nRre 

Apropos, at noonday luncheon on one of the cur- 
rent meatless days, we witnessed a tragic happening 
which we decided to put into a deathless stanza and 
offer gratis to our best American composers, for 
musical setting. Herewith is the lyric, with dra- 
matic, Western, movie, and mechanical music ma- 
chine rights thrown in free: 

Mary had a little lamb, 
It was against the rule; 
They made her sign a slacker card, 
The silly little fool. 
eee 


Mendelssohn’s faded and furbelowed G minor 
piano concerto returned to life last week, when it 
was played (February 1 and 2) at the Chicago 
Orchestra concerts. Every time we read the name 
of that work we are reminded of the day when 
Professor Barth, of the Berlin Royal High School 
of Music, yelled at us: “You don’t wish to study 
the Mendelssohn G minor concerto? You would 
rather play the Liszt E flat or the Rubinstein D 
minor? Let me tell you, young man, that the 
Mendelssohn concerto is a better work than all the 
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Liszt and Rubinstein compositions put together.” 
Professor Barth paused for breath and finished with 
3 = 4 gy you can add that circus composer, 
schaikowsky, too.” A dashi rogressive, that 
Professor Barth. iat 
nRnpe 


Apropos of Chicago, the orchestral programs of 
February 15-16 include Sowerby’s “A Set of Four.” 
He appears to have followed the Grainger plan of 
titles, for the subcaptions of the Sowerby suite read: 
“Slowly—Waywardly,” “Fairly Fast—Gingerly,” 
“Saat Waetiy, “lave On the Jump.” 

, 


In view of the German-Russian rapprochement, 
Wagner-Tschaikowsky programs seem to be in or- 
der. Recently the New York Philharmonic gave 
one, and on February 10 the San Francisco Orches- 
tra follows suit with excerpts from “Lohengrin,” 
“Parsifal,” “G6tterdimmerung,” “Tristan and 
Isolde,” “Rheingold,” and the “Nutcracker” suite, 
theme and variations from the fourth suite and the 
“1812” overture. 

nemre 

We take back our recent aspersion on musical 
horses. Lohengrin, that noble steed, won a race 
January 31, at New Orleans, at odds of 6-5. 

Rene 

_ A gentleman named William F. T. Mollenhauer, 
Sr., residing in Owatonna, Minn., issues a brochure 
about his conservatory of music there, the opening 
sentence containing the modest statement that the 
school is under the direction of “the world’s greatest 
living violinist, William F. T. Mollenhauer, Sr.” 
The booklet tells how the school came to be started. 
In Mr. Mollenhauer’s own words: 

It owes its establishment to the crushing bereavement 
this world suffered in the sudden death of Edward Mollen- 
hauer and the awful calamity of the European war. Had 
these two vital factors not unexpectedly rushed to the fore, 
it is very doubtful whether the Owatonna Conservatory of 
Music would ever have been founded. The famous vio- 
linists, Mollenhauer, renowned as “The Three Genera- 
tions,” were contemplating a long and extended tour of 
Europe just at the time death laid his icy hand upon the 
father, and before the son had even partially recovered 
from the shock of his demise, the European war broke 
forth in all its fury. 

The citizens of Owatonna, realizing the wonderful oppor- 
tunity thus fortuitously given to them, brought every pres- 
sure within their power to bear to persuade this remark- 
able man to remain among them; and after two years of 
almost hopeless effort they succeeded in inducing him to 
accept the directorship of the Owatonna Conservatory of 


Music, 
nrRre 
Hekking once said that “every man plays and 
composes as he looks.” Think it over. 
RRrer 
That once popular question, “How long do you 
think the war will last?” has given way to the query, 
“Have you heard Galli-Curci ?” 
2 8 
The Heifetz recitals show the strange sight 
of not only those crowding there who like him, but 
also those who say that Sarasate had more technic 
than the Russian yous =e — has more soul. 


Fanny Dillon, Edgar Stillman-Kelley and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman met accidentally in our office 
last week and radiated optimism. The downtrodden 
American composer — yee disappeared. 


The dignified and aristocratic New York Sun 
(February 4) headlines: “Galli-Curci’s Salary an 
Opera Mystery.” Anybody’s business except Galli- 
Curci and her manager? 

neRre 

Attached is another verselet, by our gifted fellow 
poet, Louis Untermeyer, and contained in his recent 
book, “A Player and His Audience,” published by 
Henry Holt. Whom does Untermeyer mean in 


this: 
His fingers press upon the keys as though 
His hands were dripping thick with sirup, 
The sweetness does not cloy; it seems to stir up 
All sorts of greasy sentiments that grow 
Maudlin and morbid. Tears begin to flow; 
Young girls breathe heavily or sob unchidden ; 
Matrons and spinsters dream of things forbidden, 
He piles the pathos on—adagio. 


The concert ends. The powder-puffs come out. 
A dying buzz—and people go about 
Their idleness or drudgery as before. . . . 
And in his taxi no one hears him say, 
“T’ll have to dye my hair; it’s almost gray. 
There was a time they used to weep much more.” 
nee 
Some one sends us a specimen program of vocal 
numbers from the publicity booklet of Vera Curtis. 
One of the numbers, by Haydn, is translated as 
“She Never Told Her Lover.” 
zee 


A London journalist, gossiping about cheerful 
talismans owned by singers, says that Mme. Patti 
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and Mme. Melba have “specialized” in pen-nibs 
which have signed reprieves on the warrants of 
the condemned; that Mme. Patti has three, two 
from Queen Victoria and one from Queen Isabella 
of Spain. 

eRe, 

“Give me a coupla tickets for ‘Mon Havana.’” 

“You mean ‘Monna Vanna.’ That is being given 
at the Lexington Theatre. This is the Metropolitan 
Opera House.” 

“Well, I want to hear Raisa in something or 
other.” 

“She doesn’t appear in ‘Monna Vanna.’” 

“Alright, make it ‘Lodoletta,’ then.” 

“Geraldine Farrar sings that.” 

“Does she? Well, who’s on tonight ?” 

“Lazaro, in ‘Tosca.’” 

“Is she any good ?” 

“Lazaro is a man.” 

“Oh, well, give me two for Galli-Curci.” 

“She doesn’t sing here.” 

“Who does sing here?” 

“Caruso, for one thing.” 

“Make it Caruso, in ‘Isabeau’—no, wait a mo- 
ment. I’d rather hear Barrientos in ‘Pelleas and 
Melisande,’ or Campanini and Moranzoni in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’ Can you fix me up?” 

“T’d like to—(sotto voce) on the jaw.” 

“Eh aid 

“T said it’s cold, and | hope it will thaw. Take my 
tip and buy tickets for Frederick Stone in ‘Jack-o’- 
Manon.’” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
a 
FOR BETTER ARMY BANDS 


The announced conference of song leaders in the 
Army has been called off. This is a fact greatly 
to be regretted, because the discussion might have 
led to something practical in the way of improving 
bands and working conditions for those organiza- 
tions. Something could and should be done in that 
regard, and the authorities in charge owe it to every- 
one concerned to start a campaign toward effecting 
some practical reforms. No less a person than Gen- 
eral Pershing has recommended that the U. S. Army 
Bands be reorganized on the basis of the French 
bands. If Congress does not know about General 
Pershing’s recommendation, it should be brought to 
the attention of our national legislators immediately. 
This is the time, when so many changes are being 
made for the general betterment of the army, to 
effect improvements also in the band situation. 

The Mustcat Courter has had complaints from 
many bandmasters throughout the country. Most 
of them seem to lack proper places for rehearsals. 
The Army provides for a band of twenty-eight men, 
and each regimental commander desires his band te 
produce good music. However, no provision is 
made for a proper rehearsal room, and it is hard 
to conceive how good music can be made without 
rehearsals, and plenty of them. Some bands re- 
hearse in the mess shack of the Headquarters Com- 
pany. Naturally, that is a very poor place, as it is 
long and full of tables, and the band cannot be 
seated so as to rehearse effectively. Other band 
masters complain that they are compelled to re- 
hearse in Y.. M. C. A. buildings. Those edifices 
offer more room, but they nearly always are crowded 
with the Y. M. C. A. members and numerous out- 
siders, and rehearsals are next to impossible be- 
cause of the large number of listeners, the noise, etc. 
Several band masters complain that they have to 
crowd their twenty-eight men into one small tent, 
sixteen feet square, filled with bunks. Of course, 
that is no proper place for a band to rehearse. 
Nevertheless, many rehearsals are held under these 
conditions, with the result that the quality of music 
forthcoming is not all that one could desire. 

The American Federation of Musicians should 
take up this subject as soon as possible, and they un- 
doubtedly could bring about some quick and deci- 
sive reforms. If the changes are made now they 
will last after the war, and should have a tremen- 
dous effect in popularizing the better class of music 
among the masses of the people. Army bands which 
are subsidized by the Government could play many 
free concerts for the people, who, in the last analy- 
sis, are the element that support the bands. 

sinensis 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


P. M. B. writes to say that: “A tenor in our town 
went up a stepladder to reach his high notes— 
which, in fact, were only promissory—and in strain- 
ing for them, slipped and fell, snapping his windpipe 
and causing his lungs to fall into his stomach. What 
do you advise ?” 

We ask P. M. B. if he ever heard of the girl who 
was pretty all but her face? We inform P, M. B. 


that he is a humorist all but his jokes, and advise 
him to take up the highly usefu! profession of 
plumbing. 
a nn 
ENTHUSIASM 


Without enthusiasm nothing great in art has 
ever been done. We do not lay claim to the origi- 
nality of that remark, but we have observed the 
truth of it on many occasions. Plato spoke in a 
sneering tone of those lovers of music who were so 
busy at festivals for fear they should miss any 
little scrap of music. But Plato was a philosopher, 
and philosophers have not the temperament re- 
quired by successful musicians. First of all the 
teacher must have sufficient knowledge and the 
ability to impart that knowledge. But knowledge 
alone will not suffice. Enthusiasm for the work is 
the secret of many an inferior teacher’s success in 
keeping a big class. We saw a new work on voice 
not long ago, and in it was the statement that sing- 
ing was the greatest art in the world. Good! That 
is the way to talk. Of course, we know, as more 
or less dispassionate judges, that no one can master 
all the arts sufficiently well to be able to know which 
is the greatest and most difficult. We are certain, 
however, that only the pupil who thinks the art he 
is studying to be the greatest art in the world will 
make a success of his work. We like violin methods 
which encourage the pupil to struggle against every 
obstacle in order to master the most difhcult instru- 
ment in the world and cover himself with glory. 
We like to see piano methods which open up vistas 
of Liszt and Rubinstein to the pupil and make him 
believe he is on the way to play the most popular 
instrument in the world and conquer several con 
tinents of admirers. We like to find organ teach- 
ers inspiring their pupils with admiration for the 
king of instruments, the most complicated, grand, 
magnificent, unlimited instrument in the world. 
Why not? Are music students going to do the un- 
escapable drudgery of technical work if they become 
philosophers and judges too early? They need en- 
thusiasm and an unbounded confidence in them- 
selves. It is all very well for older people to depre- 
cate the confidence of ignorance and the conceit 
of youth. Without that confidence and conceit they 
would accomplish nothing. It is pathetic at times 
to see young school children proud and delighted 
with the paltry prizes for their lessons well done 
and to contemplate the insignificance of the chil- 
dren’s knowledge. It would never do for a child 
to lose that confident enthusiasm and say with New- 
ton at the end of his superbly intellectual career: 
“I am like a child playing with a few pebbles on the 
shore while the great ocean of knowledge lies un- 
explored before me.” There was no confident en- 
thusiasm in that confession. It was well for the 
world that Newton did not begin his boyhood in 
that frame of mind. There is a French saying that 
Time steals flower by flower from the crown of 
life. Time gives riper judgment and a greater stock 
of knowledge. But when time begins to rob us of 
our enthusiasm we begin to fail as artists and 
musicians, 


KALK-CHOPIN-BRENNER 


Who was born twenty-one years before Chopin 
(1809-1849) and lived twenty-one years after him? 
Kalkbrenner (1788-1870). 

When Kalkbrenner was a boy and a young man 
Beethoven was the great star newly come into the 
firmament with Haydn and Mozart. Hummel, ten 
years his elder, was probably the most famous 
pianist at the time that Chopin first appeared in 
Paris. Kalkbrenner wanted Chopin as a pupil. By 
the year 1870, however, Kalkbrenner must have 
realized that Hummel, and himself were both put 
entirely out of fashion and doomed to oblivion as 
pianists and composers of piano music by the 
Franco-Polish genius who was thirty-one years 
younger than Hummel and twenty-one years 
younger than himself. There are not a few musi- 
cians, nevertheless, who would prefer the eighty- 
two years of life of Kalkbrenner to the forty years 
of Chopin. It is all very well for Tennyson to 
write: “Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay,” but the average man says with Job: 
“All that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
Chopin himself would probably have exchanged his 
worries, disease, heart breaking episodes with 
“Georgesand” and other fair vampires, and have 
thrown in all his posthumous fame to boot, in ex- 
change for forty-two years more of life—and a 
healthy normal life at that. f 

This business of being a genius and burning up 
early at top pressure has its drawbacks, as these 
dates show: from 1788 or 1809 to 1870 or 1849. 
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Being About 8. Pepys, Esq., and Him Alone 


Samuel Pepys, Esq., was a clerk in the English Admir- 
alty, active through the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He rose to be a very high clerk indeed—practically 
the civilian head of the navy—but that does not interest us 
half so much as the fact that Samuel Pepys kept the most 
human diary that has ever been spread before the eyes 
of the world. Its humanity and absolute frankness were 
undoubtedly due to the fact that Pepys was not writing 
for publication. Furthermore, Samuel Pepys was a musi- 
cian of sorts—rather a poor sort, one imagines—and occa- 
sional sidelights on music creep into the diary. 

ee . * * 


But in the first place, learn that the gentleman’s name 
was not “Pep-is,” as I always pronounced it until superior 
friends corrected me (1 guess most of us pronounce it 
that way, eh?); but, according to one party, “Peps,” or 
according to a still more liberal faction, “Peeps.” I rather 
favor the latter, for I learn that the new First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty, Jellicoe’s successor, Sir Rosslyn Wemys, 
is not, as most of use undoubtedly believe, Sir Rosslyn 
“Wem-is,” but Sir Rosslyn “Weems.” Oh, my! 

“** * * 

Before connecting Pepys with music, let us read a selec- 
tion from his diary referring to a day of historical inter- 
est, October 13, 1660, when some of the gentlemen who had 
helped to execute King Charles I were disposed of in their 
turn by his first kingly successor. Pepys writes: 


I went out to Charing Cross to see Major General Harrison 


hanged, drawn and quartered: which was done there, he looking as 
cheerful as any man could do in that condition, He was ene 
cut down and his head and heart shown to the people, at whic 
there was great shouts of joy. It is said that he said he was sure 
to come shortly at the right hand of Christ to judge them now that 
judged him; and that his wife do expect his coming again. Thus 
it was my chance to see the King beheaded at White Hall, and to 
see the first blood shed in revenge for the King at Charing Cross. 
Setting up shelves in my study. 


“Setting up shelves in my study”! Poor old hanged, 
drawn and quartered General Harrison! Even his “cheer- 
ful” looks and the gory details of his end couldn't make 
human Mr. Pepys forget that part of the historical day 
was spent “setting up shelves in my study.” 

eo 29 


But to get to music. We here in America may think 
that the claim of neglect of the native musician and the 
accordance of preference to the foreign artist is something 
peculiar to our country and our times; but listen to the 
way the King of England (Charles II) treated his own 
band on November 20, 1660: 

. ... And after supper a play, where the King did put a 
great affront upon Singleton's one he bidding them stop, and 
made the French musique play, which my Lord says, do much outdo 
all ours. 

ss oe 9 


As a musician, Pepys was very catholic in his taste. He 
didn't care much how he made music, as long as he made 
it; and he not only enjoyed music for itself and for the 
pleasure it brought him, but, like many men of more re- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


cent times, he was pleased with the free advertising he 
derived from it, as is shown by an entry made in the diary 
the day after King Charles gave “Singleton’s musique” 
the cold shoulder. “At night to my viallin in my dining 
roome,” he writes, “and afterwards to my lute there, and I 
took much pleasure to have the neighbours come forth into 
the yard to hear me.” Notice the picturesque spelling of 
violin. Very likely it was the one in common use’ in those 
days, when there was no standard spelling book to settle 
the matter and when, like the name of the Weller family 
in “Pickwick,” words were written according to the taste 
and fancy of the speller. Pepys himself sometimes spelled 
the same word in different ways in neighboring entries of 


the diary. ¥ ne 
+ 


All might have Leen forgiven if Pepys had confined him- 
self to instrumental music, but he also insisted upon sing- 
ing. Here is the tale, in his own words, of a visit to 
Chatham, where there were great dockyards, and where 
he combined naval business with rather an excessive pro- 
portion of pleasure, to judge by what he wrote. The first 
entry refers to April 11, 1661: 

About nine o'clock Sir Wm. and my Lady went home, and we 
continued dancing an hour or two, and so woke up very pleasant 
and merry, and so walked home, I leading Mrs. Rebecca, who 
seemed, I know not why, in that and other things to be desirous 
of my favours and would in all things show me respect. 

Pepys was a benedick, indeed, but only twenty-nine years 
old at the time and a comely young fellow to judge by his 
abr meg Besides, Mrs. Pepys was left safely behind in 
ondon, which, though only a few miles away in actual dis- 
tance, might as well have been at the other end of the 
world, in the absence of those modern deterences to indis- 
cretion, the railroad, telephone and telegraph. No wonder 
that young Pepys lost his heart temporarily to “Mrs. 
Rebecca,” a single woman, by the way, “Mrs.” in this case 
being only the abbreviation for “Mistress” and not having 
attained its present significance. But let Pepys resume: 

Going home she would need have me sing, and I did pretty well, 
and was highly esteemed by them. So to Captain Allen’s (where 
we were last night, and heard him play on the harpischon, and I 
find him to be a perfect good musician) and then having no mind to 
leave Mrs. Rebecca, I did what with talk and singing (her father 
and I), Mrs. Turner and I staid there until two o'clock in the 
morning and was most exceeding merry, and I had the opportunity 
of kissing Mrs. Rebecca very often. 

Mrs. Rebecca, be it explained, was Captain Allen’s daugh- 
ter. Coy siren, instead of luring her victim with her 
own song, she leads him on to sing himself and then 
praises him, to his eternal downfall! But to the next 
morning, April 12, 1611: 

- « «3 80 I rose, and we did some business of the navy, and 
then came Captain Allen, and he and I withdrew, and sang a son 
or two, and —. others took great pleasure in “Goe and be hanged, 
that’s twice good-bye.” The young ladies came too, and so I ‘did 
— please myself with Mrs. Rebecca; and about nine o'clock, 
after we had breakfasted, we went forth for London, but indeed I 
was a little troubled to part with Mrs. Rebecca, for which God 
forgive me. 

ae oe Se ee 

After all, I rather think Pepys must have had an idea 
that his pages would one day find their way into print; 
or else he surely had left off that smugly hypocritical “God 
forgive me” at the end. God has forgiven him, I'll wager, 
for well over two centuries now, and all the rest of us fol- 
low suit for the sake of his very human humanity. 

Byron Hace. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


{Editor's Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.) 


“Rigoletto” (Metropolitan) 





Margaret Jamieson (Piano Recital) 


Sun Tribune 
There was little to claim “ae distinguished from 
Serious attention from the’ many another by a sensitive 
standpoint of interpretation. taste in matters of phrasing 
and proportion. 


Jascha Heifetz (Violin Recital) 
Sun 


Tribune 
Lazaro opened exceedingly well, 
singing the “Questa e quella” 
with great beauty of tone and 
freedom of emission. 


American 
, his voice, with all its 
firmness and richness of texture 
distinetly lyric in character and 
capable of considerable shading. 


Sun 
At the end of the “Addio” 
with Gilda he took the upper 
tone (a D, if memory serves 
correctly), and it was a very 
tone indeed 
Times 
Mme. Barrientos, on her mettle 
as never before, sang brilliantly 
in her familiar manner of exquis- 
ite delicacy and aristocratic re- 
finement. 


World 
Manifestly nervous during his 
opening aria, “Questa a quella,” 
and seemingly as much so dur- 
ing the duet with Mme. Barrien- 
tos in the second act, M. Lazaro 
unguestionably did not do him- 
self justice. 
Sun 
It (his voice) is not prone to 
mellow and tender expression. 


American 
He succeeded in prajentin a 
lofty D flat at the close that 
was true to the pitch as well 
as vibrant. 


Sun 
Hearers will need to accus- 
tom themselves anew to her 
trickling little voice, her labori- 
ous preparations to do things, 
her disjointed staccati. 


“Lucia” (Chicago Opera) 


American 
Mme. Galli-Curci again fell a 
shade below pitch occasionally. 


ribune 
The rest of the performance, 
with the exception of Vittorio 
Arimondi, who knew the style 
of the music, was inadequate. 


World 
The intonation was true. 


Sun 
The performance went 
smoothly 


“Manon” (Chicago Opera) 


American 
A true mezza-voce seems to 
be beyond his (Muratore) reach, 
for when he attempts to sing 
a head-tone pianissimo he is 
prone to drift into falsetto. 


Tribune 
As an impersonation it (the 
Manon of nevieve Vix) was 
passable, if little more. 


Tribune 

In declamatory passages it 
possesses extreme passion, and 
this quality he extends to pas 
sages of mezza-voce, That he is 
able to do this against the bar 
of nature speaks volumes for his 
art. 

Sun 

Her impersonation had much 

to commend it. 


“Aida” (Chicago Opera) 


Tribune 
When she learns the virtues 
mesra voce, of tone color 
of restraint, Mme, Raisa 
li be a singer of the first 


put 


American 

With consummate care, she 
met the requirements of the 
high scoring tessitura, moulding 
her tone exquisitely to the 
dynamic modulations of the 
cantilena, reducing it to a soft 
yet finely resonant and clarid 
mezza voce even on the loftiest 
notes, 


The recital which young 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, was not as satisfying to 
the thoughtful music lover as its 
predecessor. 


American 
Jascha Heifetz yesterday aft- 
ernoon gave another exhibition 
of his transcendent command of 
the violin, surpassing even his 
previous achievements. 


Chamber Music (Kreisler and Kneisels) 


: Times 
At times he (Kreisler) soared 
so noticeably to heights inac- 
cessible to his three fellow mu- 
sicians that it somewhat im- 
paired the team work of the 
quartet, 


_ Tribune 
The fusing of personalities 
has become well nigh perfect. 


“Dinorah” (Metropolitan) 


Tribune 
There was not the slightest 
vestige of nervousness as she 
made her appearance, 


imes 

Galli-Curci, thrilling like a 
bird at the Laeaten last 
night, set 4,000 New Yorkers 
on their feet in response. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Aside from a ‘slight nervous- 
ness during the first act . . . 


World 
_+ the 3,100 faces con- 
fronting her must have im- 
parted a triumphant thrill. 


Ernesto Berumen (Piano Recital) 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Mr. Berumen possesses a 
large tone, but one lacking in 
musical quality, 


k Sun 
His tone was full and always 
musical, 


Flonzaley Quartet 


F Herald 
The intermezzo was given a 
careful performance, 


_. Tribune 
Nor did the musicians play 
as smoothly and cleanly as they 
have in the past. 


“Romeo and Juliet” (Chicago Opera) 


American 
Mow PM hey ~ to her credit 
a youthful, ingratiatin, - 
trayal of Juliet, oar 


un 
Owing to a defective technique 
much of her singing is bad. 


: _ Tribune 
Miss Vix possesses an excel- 
lent voice and one flexible and 
easily produced. 


8 a goaen, » 
urprising good was ¢ 
singing of Octave Dua as Ty. 
balt. This tenor has one of 
the best voices in the 

ra Company. 


Tribune 
+» « her conception of the 
girlish heroine was neither girl- 
ish nor heroic. 

World 
- + + her lyric soprano voice 
aoave agreeable and well 
used, 


American 
From a vocal int of view 
her art has decided limitations 
even in its purely technical as- 
pects. 


; Sun 
men” Dua was a tolerable 
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| SEE THAT — 


Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “New England” symphony had its 
New York premiere last Friday afternoon. 

Andres de Segurola has been ill with erysipelas. 

May Peterson’s success with the Boston Symphony resulted 
in an immediate re-engagement. : 

The Aborn Miniature was opened last Saturday evening. 

The idea of the Commonwealth Opera Company is that the 
company shall really be owned and controlled by the 
audiences, ‘ 

“The Violinist’s Lexicon” has an office on Union Square. 
Mana Zucca’s fugato humoresque was played by the New 
York Philharmonic. é : ‘ 

A series of sonata recitals are being given at the American 
Institute. : 

Pupils of Mathilda Marchesi are forming a Marchesi Club. 

John Powell is to give a piano program of American com- 
positions. 

Frances Alda completes trio of famous singers under 
Charles L. Wagner’s management. 

Claudia Muzio has all her frocks made by Mme. Tafel. 

Ernest Bloch conducted the first Chicago performance of 
his “Trois Poemes Juifs.” 
It was Moszkowski who said, “I would ask nothing better 
than to have the pleasure of teaching Virgil pupils. 
Oscar Spirescu introduced Enesco’s ens oh Poem” 
at the Strand. 

Theo Karle says American audiences are the most inspir- 
ing and helpful critics in the world. 

Edwin Evans presented a picture to the Philadelphia Art 
Club: 


ub. 

The “Prophéte” will be revived at the Metropolitan this 
evening. : 

Eugen Ysaye spoke at the Mozart musicale. 

Florence Lawrence has been in New York. 

Galli-Curci made her first New. York concert appearance 
last Sunday evening. 

Leon Rothier is recovering from an operation on his leg. 

Theophile Gautier’s daughter is dead. 

Paris heard a chorus of wounded soldiers. 

The municipal council of Nice has voted to purchase the 
Villa Massena for a palace of arts. 

By means of the Braille system, the blinded soldiers of 
France have learned the American hymn. 

The Portland (Ore.) Orchestra may become a civic or- 
ganization. 

Cesar Thomson is now in Paris. 

Carolina White has returned to musical comedy 

Richard Hageman is an ardent Hollander. 

The Musical Blue Book of America has made its annual 
appearance. 

Francis Macmillen has arrived safely in England, 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was born in Henniker, N. H. 

Busoni is now in Switzerland. 

The Boston English Opera Company opened its St. Louis 
season with “Trovatore.” 

Effa Ellis Perfield has returned to New York. 

Sorrentino’s second Cleveland appearance within a month 
drew $7,000 to the box office. 

Maud Powell gave a concert at Camp Travis to 3,000 
soldiers. 

Camp Travis is to be formed into one great singing society, 
with H. W. B. Barnes as director. 

Edgar Schofield will make his Chicago debut in the Kin- 
sey series. 

Lydia Locke’s marriage will not interfere with her musical 


career. 

Under Victor Herbert the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
gave a concert at Camp Zachary Taylor. 

Marie Ruemmeli will give the first American hearing of 
compositions by M. E. Gignoux in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Beach is devoting all her energies to the Red Cross 
and other war activities. 

Guiomar Novaes’ Chicago debut added another to her 
artistic triumphs. 

Edward Clarke has instituted an interpretation class for 
his pupils. 

New York heard five operas last Saturday. . 

Walter Damrosch is fifty-six. 

Bellini’s “I Puritani” will be revived at the Metropolitan 
this month. 

The Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Association held its 
annual banquet. 

Godowsky was forced to give four encores at the close of 
his Los Angeles recital. 

The St. Louis Orchestra played for the boys at Camp 
Funston. 

The Rohemian Club of San Francisco is assembling a fine 
music library. 

Harold Bauer, seated in a box at a Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concert, heard Harold Bauer play the Saint- 
Saéns G minor concerto by means of the Duo-Art 


piano. 

The New York School of Music and Art has a most en- 
joyable “home atmosphere.” 

Dr. Emil Enna, composer-pianist, celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of his work in the United States. 

Frieda Hempel advises vocal students to practise Bach. 

Marie Morrisey says bad diction is the trouble with sing- 
ing in English. 

Duncan pupils believe people could learn to act from 
watching horses in the “movies.” 

By special permission the Metropolitan gave a perform- 
ance in Brooklyn on Tuesday evening. 

Charles M. Widor has been chosen secretary of the In- 
stitut de France. 

Three programs of American orchestral music are to be 
given at the Augusteo in Rome. 

Alice Gentle will create the leading role in Cadman’s 
“Shanewis.” 

Rudolph Reuter is to record Carpenter’s “Polonaise Ameri- 
caine” on the Duo-Art player. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra will present another pro- 
gram of novelties. 

Some of the Nordica jewels are to be sold. 

Opera and recital are like to Giuseppe de Luca. 

Rosa Raisa still marvels at New York’s skyscrapers, sub- 
ways and the. general busyness of the place. 

Margaret Matzenauer’s English diction is remarkably fine. 

Maximilian Pilzer believes artists should retire. 

H. R. F. 
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THE BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET, a 


give a program comprising quartets by Brahms (C minor, op. 51, No. 1), Mozart (D major, Koechel, No. 400), and d’Indy 


= 
Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Sergei Kotlarsky, second violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello, which will 
(op. 45, No. 2), at its first public concert this season, to be given on Monday evening, February 11, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
S 


EWA 
Sandby Scores in Annual Philadelphia Recital 


A large and enthusiastic audience filled Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, on Monday evening, January 28, to 
listen to the annnal recital in that city of Herman 
Sandby, the eminent Danish cellist. A veritable ovation 
greeted his entrance, and with each group the enjoy- 
ment of his audience grew. Mr. Sandby has won fame, 
not only as a cellist of very fine gifts, and as a com- 
poser and arranger of note, but also as one whose pro- 
grams are unique and certain to contain works as novel 
as they are interesting. This recital offering was no 
exception to the rule, and, although each group was 
worthy of special commendation, interest seemed to 
center in the Scandinavian folksongs, set for violin, 
cello and piano, which Mr. Sandby has gathered in the 
course of his extensive research into the muisc of these 
countries. They included “The Riding Messenger” 
(Danish), “Song of the Dale” (Swedish), “Bridal 
March” (Norwegian), “Agnete and the Merman” (Dan- 
ish), and “Spring Dance” (Norwegian), all of them 
containing a naive charm which made its personal ap- 
peal to the delighted audience. In these numbers Mr. 
Sandby’s splendid cello was assisted by the violin of 
Jlja Schkolnik, with L. T. Grunberg at the piano, Mr. 
Grunberg’s work was also especially remarked in the 
Locatelli sonata in D, which opened the program, and 
in which Mr. Sandby’s splendid technical ability and in- 
terpretative art had ample sway. 

But not only as a composer of instrumental music 
has Mr. Sandby wor just fame. His settings of “The 
Flight of the Mocn” (Oscar Wilde), “Can It Be?” 
(Michael Strange), and “The Ship Starting” (Walt 
Whitman) showed him to be equally adept as a song 
writer. These numbers took on added beauty, too, 
through the excellent interpretations given them by 
George Harris, Jr., the well known tenor, whose excel- 


lent voice and finished style proved thoroughly suited 
to them. 

Four “Sibeliana” sketches from the Land of the Thou- 
sand Lakes by Jean Sibelius and transcribed by Mr. 
the musette from the suite 
up the 


Sandby, together with 
“Christian II,” by the same composer, made 
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second group, after which his audience was so insistent 
in its demands that he graciously added the familiar 
“Valse Triste’ by the celebrated Finn. His transcrip- 
tions of “The Song of India,” from Rimsky-Korsakoft’'s 
“Sadko”; Palmgren’s “The Swan” and a Norwegian 
dance of his own, “Halling,” completed his programmed 
offerings and left his audience still anxious for more. 


Sonata Recitals at American Institute 


An unusual program of sonatas was given in the 
series of fortnightly sonata recitals at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, February 1. Two of the 
four works were for stringed instrument and piano, 
namely, a sonata by Pasqualini, played by C’Zelma 
Crosby, cellist, and Rose Innes Hartley, pianist; and a 
sonata, op. 100, by Brahms, Morris Rashinsky, violinist, 
and Miriam Steeves, pianist. Besides these ensemble 
works, Helen Westfall played Mozart’s sonata in F, and 
Coralie Flaskett, Beethoven’s sonata, op. 21, No. 1. 
These executants are respectively pupils of Mrs. Nellis, 
Miss Chittenden, Mr. Schradieck, Mr. Hodgson and Mr. 
Hornberger, and their work showed the careful and 
thorough training which is so essential to ensemble 
playing. For Februery 15, at 4 p. m., sonatas for piano, 
for piano and violin, and a trio for piano, violin and 
cello, by Beethoven, Sitt and Schumann, are to be per- 
formed. 


Powell in an All-American Program 


John Powell has tendered his services to the American 
Friends of Musicians in France and will devote the entire 
proceeds of his next New York recital to the worthy 
object of that organization. The event will take place 
on Friday evening, February 8, at Aeolian Hall. 

Quite appropriately as the offering of an American 
musician to his stricken brethren of France, the program 
which Mr. Powell has arranged is drawn entirely from 
the works of American composers. It is one which he 
gave with great success recently in Philadelphia. The 
pianist pays tribute to his first teacher, F. C. Hahr, by 
including a group of three short pieces by that composer 
and also by playing variations and a double fugue of his 
own after a theme by Hahr. He will also play “The Quiet 
Hour” and “The Whip-poor-will,” from Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s “Country Scenes,” and the “Deserted Farm” and 
“Hungarian” of MacDowell. Not the least interesting 
feature of the program will be a first hearing of Mr. Pow- 
ell’s own suite “At the Fair,” which bears the subtitle 
“Sketches of American Fun,” including the following 
characteristic numbers: “Hoochee-Coochee Dance,” “The 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FLORENCE MACBETH 
First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, 

Saturday Afternoon, March 16, 1918 
Mgt.: Daniel Mayer, Times Building, New York 
PLAZA TUESDAY MORNING 


MUSICALES 


February 5 March 5 
February 19 March 19 
AT THE PLAZA HOTEL BALL-ROOM 


Tickets, $2.00 Boxes $20.00 
Management: Emil Reich, 47 W. 42d St., N. ¥ 
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GRUPPE 


Joint Recital 


PRINCESS THEATRE 
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Monday afternoon, February 11th 



































Circassian Beauty,” “The Merry-go-round,” “The Clowns,” 
The Snake Charmer” and “The Banjo Picker.” The 
last mentioned piece was given as an encore when he 


played at the Metropolitan Opera Company’s Sunday 
night concert recently. The final group will be taken 
from his own compositions and will consist of “Poem¢ 


Erotique” and “Pioneer 
South.” 


Dance” from his suite, “In the 


Central Concert Company Continues Success 

Che most recent of the concerts given under the di 
rection of the Central Concert Company, of Detroit, 
took place in that city January 22, when Louise Homer 
gave the program. As usual, the physical surroundings 
of the Central Concert Company’s series were exempli 
fed at the Homer evening. The Detroit Times says 
that compliments are due the management for the 
unique character of the platform decoration, which was 
a modification of cubist art. “An arrangement of burn 
ig candles, ferns and many disks in all the lighter 
colors of the spectrum created a scheme of brilliant 
attraction and mystification,” says the Times report 
rhe current concert of the Central Concert ( ompany’s 
course was that of Bauer, Casals and rhibaud, and 
took place February 5. It will be followed February 19 
by a Max Rosen recital, 


Schofield in Kinsey Series 

Edgar Schofield will be the artist for the Kinsey morn 
ing recital at the Ziegfeld Theatre, Chicago, on February 
20, this marking the first appearance of the baritone in 
the Windy City. He will have the assistance of Gordon 
Campbell at the piano in a program made up of num 
bers by Glick, Buononcini, Verdi, Puget, d’Ambrosio, 
Fourdrain, Somervell, Huhn, Elgar, Kramer, Foster, and 
Stickles. 
_ Old French songs and a group of folksongs will be a 
feature of the program. 

Mr. Schofield has also been engaged by Mr Kinsey for 
the bass part in Elgar’s “Caractacus” on the opening night 
of the North Shore Festival at Evanston, IIL, in May. 


Eleanor Spencer in Chamber Music 

At the second of a series of three recitals for the Polish 
Starving Children’s Fund, which is being given at Rum 
ford Hall, New York, the feature of the evefting was the 
playing of the piano part of the Schumann piano quartet 
in E flat major by Eleanor Spencer, with the Sinsheimer 
Quartet. Miss Spencer, whose work as soloist has long 
been known here, is rapidly making a special name for 
herself as an ensemble player, this having been her third 
engagement in a month for similar work—engagements 
which are to be attributed to the fact that Miss »pencer 


is not only a pianist of parts, but also a thorough musician 
CONCERT 
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HAYDN, MOZART AND BEETHOVEN 
DIVIDE BOSTON SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Marjorie Church Scores in Second Annual Recital—Kreisler as Leader of String 
Quartet—Alice Allen Makes Debut—Opera Talk by Elsie Bird and William 
Burbank—Evelyn Fletcher-Copp Gives Lecture—Elman Plays 
With Orchestra—Boston Items 





Boston, Mass., February 4, 1918. 


Once every two or three years Dr. Muck keeps the old 
classics alive in the minds of concertgoers by devoting a 
program to eighteenth century music. Accordingly, at the 


symphony concerts of Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, January 25 and 26, the audiences listened to 
Haydn's symphony in G major—the symphony of the “sur- 
prising” drum stroke; Mozart's symphony in G minor, of 
melodic loveliness and lyric feeling, and Beethoven's first 


symphony in C major, in which he combined the ways of 
his great predecessors and added to them his own. The 
three symphonies sounded as spirited and as novel as if 


they had just been written—thanks to Dr. Muck’s master- 
ful interpretations—and the audience evidently did not miss 
the more emotionally voluble music of a much later day. 

This program recalled Dr. Muck’s little joke in the sea- 
son of 1906-07. He had arranged the same program for 
Cambridge, and there was considerable amazement “regis- 
tered” at the idea of putting three symphonies on one pro- 
gram. When a protest was made he asked, “Where in 
the world could three symphonies be on a program if not 
at Harvard University?” They were played at that time 
with much success. 


Alice Allen Heard in First Piano Recital 


Alice Allen, a charming young pianist from the studio of 
Clayton Johns, played for the first time in public Tuesday 
afternoon, January 29, in Steinert Hall. Her program 


comprised numbers from Brahms—two intermezzi, a rhap- 
sodie (op. 79, No. 1) and a ballade of his last years (op. 
118, No 3); three pieces by Chopin; Debussy’s colorful 
toccata; Cyril Scott's imaginative “Pierrot” pieces, and 
compositions by Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Rubinstein and 
Liszt. Miss Allen played this agreeably unhackneyed pro- 
gram forgetful of any difficulty in the music, and im- 
pressed her hearers by the high standard of her technical 
powers, her sincerity of purpose, the remarkable agility of 
her fingers and her splendid sense of rhythm. Now that 
this artist has achieved an approximation of technical 
maturity, later recitals ought to reveal the latent sympathy, 
poetic suggestion, dramatic grip and soft grace of con- 
tour which are indispensable to persuasive interpretation 
of music, Miss Allen is pleasingly modest—a quality 
which helped her with a large and enthusiastic audience. 


Marjorie Church Pleases in Second Piano Recital 


Marjorie Church, the accomplished pianist from the 
studio of Mr. Godowsky, gave her second annual recital 
Tuesday evening, January 29, in Steinert Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Andante con variazioni, Haydn; 
minuet, Rameau, and gigue, Loeilly—both arranged by 
Godowsky; sonata, G minor, Schumann; “Hommage 4 
Rameau,” Debussy; mazurka, Chopin; “Katinka,” Ebell; 
“francaise,” Godowsky; concert etude, F minor, Liszt; 
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Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street Boston - - 8-10-12 East 34% Street, NewYork 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN SINGERS 


WITCH-WOMAN 
High Voice, in E minor. Medium Voice, in C minor. By 
Deems Taylor. Price, s0 cents (Usual sheet music dis- 
count). Sung by Reinald Werrenrath and Harold L. Butler. 
SUCH A LI'L’ FELLOW 
High Voice, in G. Medium Voice, in F. Low Voice, in 
7 E flat. By William Dichmont, Price, 40 cents (Usual 
| sheet music discount). Sung by Alma Gluck and Martha 
Atwood Baker. Victor Record, 64625 (Alma Gluck), 10 j 
inch, $1.00, 
CARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRGINNY 
Medium Voice, in A flat, By James A. Bland. Price, so 
cents (Usual sheet music discount). Sung by Evelyn 
Scotney and Alma Gluck. Victor Record, 74420 (Alma 
Gluck), 12 inch, $1.50. 
EYES OF BLUE 
High Voice, in F. Medium Voice, in E flat. By L. E. 
Orth. Price, so cents (Usual sheet music discount). Sung 
by Florence Hinkle and Herbert Witherspoon. Victor 


Record, 64474 (Herbert Witherspoon), 10 inch, $1.00. 
Order of your local dealer 
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etude, op. 42, No. 5, Scriabin; barcarolle, Liadow; prelude, 
Rachmaninoff. : 

In the songful G minor sonata Schumann gave us music 
which by sheer force of ardent will and romantic imagina- 
tion he used for the expression of his own moods in his 
own manner. Miss Church was faithful to the tempo and 
rhythm of this exquisite sonata, and departed nowhere 
from the text, quality, mood and purpose of the music be- 
fore her. Miss Church showed a facile technic in Loeilly’s 
animated gigue. Hans Ebell’s “Katinka,” a polka with a 
melodious theme, caught the fancy of the audience and 
had to be repeated. Miss Church's playing throughout was 
conspicuous for the beauty of its tonal qualities and its 
dynamic range. It is happily free from showy color and 
deliberate sentimentality. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic, and Miss Church added to her program Liszt's 
lively “Dance of the Gnomes” and Scriabin’s effective “Noc- 
turne for Left Hand.” 


Kreisler as Leader of String Quartet 


Not in many days has a chamber music concert in Bos- 
ton attracted so many listeners or been heard with more 
evident enthusiasm than greeted Mr. Kreisler and his three 
companions of the Kneisel Quartet at Jordan Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 26. Although Mr. Kreisler has 
appeared at least thirty times in Boston since he first came 
to this country, this was the occasion of his first appear- 
ance as the leader of a string quartet. Hitherto his near- 
est approach to chamber music at his own concerts was a 
sonata for violin and piano in which Carl Friedberg 
joined him last winter. The opportunity to hear the new 
organization appealed to the lovers of chamber music, to 
the old admirers of the Kneisel Quartet and to a portion 
of Mr. Kreisler’s admirers to the extent of completely fill- 
ing Jordan Hall. The program was conservative, but it 
included quartets of imperishable beauty—Mozart’s in C 
major, Beethoven’s in F major and Schubert’s in A minor. 


Elsie Bird and William Burbank Give Opera Talk 


Elsie W. Bird, soprano, from the studio of Arthur J. 
Hubbard, veteran Boston vocal instructor and coach, 
and William B. Burbank, pianist and artist-pupil of 
Felix Fox, were heard in a very comprehensive survey 
of “The Canterbury Pilgnims” in Wednesday evening, 
January 30, at the Hotel Tuileries. Miss Bird began 
her opera talk with an interesting account of the life of 
the composer, followed by the story of the opera, The 
music was interpreted by Mr. Burbank on the piano, and 
the principal numbers were sung by Miss Bird. Their 
arrangement of this opera, and the fascinating manner 
in which the music is fitted to follow and interpret 
Miss Bird’s description, showed a keen dramatic sense 
and a perfect knowledge of the text and the music. 

Miss Bird has a pleasurable soprano voice with a 
very beautiful middle register. Mr. Burbank, who is 
instructor of music at St. Mark’s School, proved to be 
a very able co-interpreter of the opera. hese artists 
evidently have spent many years of study in this field, 
and their peccaemenee was very much appreciated by a 
good sized audience. 


Evelyn Fletcher-Copp Gives Lecture 


Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, “the Froebel of music,” gave a 
very stimulating lecture on “Democracy vs. Autocracy 
in Music Teaching,” Friday afternoon, February 1, at 
the Beacon School, a private co-educational school con- 
ducted by Christian Scientists. Mrs. Copp illustrated 
her talk with lantern slides and by playing compositions 
written by American children. 

The Copp method is merely an application to music 
teaching of the twentieth century ideas in education. 
Mrs. Copp is a fascinating lecturer, and in an hour that 
passed very quickly she gave a remarkably clear and 
comprehensive cutie of her system. She has origi- 
nated a series of songs, games and a variety of ap- 
paratus of large and convenient size, by means of which 
children may gain in the happiest and most impressive 
way a fundamental knowledge of music in its theoret- 
ical phases. 

It is her aim to free the child from mental and tech- 
nical difficulties and to stimulate him to think his own 
thoughts in music, and express them freely and fear- 
lessly. She feels that it is as natural to expect the child 
to think first in music as it is for him to do this in Eng- 
lish, In order that the child may appreciate the 
thoughts of the great composers, he must be encour- 
aged to have some thoughts of his own. As well refuse 
to allow him to compose in English until he shall have 
become able to understand the best thoughts of the 
greatest writers, as to say that he shall attain perfec- 
tion in the interpretation of the masters of composition 
before he shall be encouraged himself to compose. 

The games that Mrs. Copp has invented make it pos- 
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sible for a teacher, through an appeal to the play in- 
stinct that is strong in every child, to make the music 
lesson a joy to him instead of a drud ery. The con- 
centrated interest which the child feels in his lesson 
results in an enormous saving of time and mental en- 
ergy, so that it is possible to begin to cultivate in him, 
as a child, those qualities which will be essential to him 
as a full fledged musician. Mrs. Copp does not believe 
that a nervous musical wreck and a musical tempera- 
ment are synonymous, 


Alma Gluck in Annual Boston Recital 


An audience that overflowed the floor, balconies and 
standing room greeted Alma Gluck in her annual Boston 
recital at Symphony Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 27. 
Her program avoided the ornate and intensely dramatic, 
and consisted mainly of those lyric pieces that require for 
effective experssion the rich coloring, tender feeling and 
exquisite legato of which she is mistress. Salvatore de 
Stefano, an accomplished harpist, played pieces by Longo, 
Zabel, Debussy, Bach and Dizi. Eleanor Scheib accom- 
panied Miss Gluck. 


Mischa Elman Plays with Orchestra 


For the first time in several years, on Thursday evening, 
January 31, in Symphony Hall, Mischa Elman, the noted 
violinist, was heard in Boston with an orchestra. The 
band was made up of seventy players from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and with it Mr, Elman played Men- 
delssohn’s songfully sentimental concerto—a memorable 
performance, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Schmidt, 
as a conductor, falls far short of Dr. Muck. Never was 
Mr. Elman’s technic more brilliant, seldom has his tone 
seemed so rich and full. The violinist’s solo numbers were 
Wilhelmj’s transcription of Wagner's “Siegfried Idyll” 
and Auer’s arrangement of a caprice by Paganini—the same 
one with which Heifetz awed Boston some weeks ago. 
Mr. Elman played this displayful caprice with brilliant suc- 
cess, and its triumphant execution stirred the crowded 
house to deafening applause. The violinist responded with 
numerous encores, 

Stella Power, a young coloratura soprano from Aus- 
tralia, who is a protégée of Mme. Melba, shared in the con- 
cert, singing two ornate airs, Pamina’s love-lorn aria from 
“The Magic Flute” and the “Bird Song” from David’s “La 
Perle du Brazil.” Miss Power’s voice is pure and sweet, 
but rather light for songs that require dramatic intensity 
for effective interpretation. Her “Charmant Oiseau,” for 
which Mr. Maquarre played the flute obligato with his cus- 
tomary excellence, brought Miss Power many recalls, and 
she added to her songs. 

The orchestra played Auber’s melodious overture, “Mas- 
aniello,” and three movements from Goldmark’s charming 
and romantic “Rustic Wedding” symphony. Philip Gor- 
don accompanied Mr. Elman, 


Laura Littlefield Sings at Y. M. C. A. Benefit 


Laura Littlefield, who scored a personal and artistic 
triumph as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra a fortnight ago, received an ovation when she ap- 
peared as soloist before a tremendous crowd on Monday 
evening, January 28, in Mechanics’ Building. The con- 
cert was given by the Sunday Tabernacle Choir of 
1,200 voices Warren W. Adams, conductor, assisted by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra Trombone Quartet and 
Mrs, Littlefield. It was for the benefit of the Y. M. 
mS bay ere Fund, 

rs. Littlefiel4 sang Dell’Acqua’s “The Swallow”; 
“Ah, Love, But « Day,” Mrs Beach, and “Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” Buzzi-Peccia. The chorus sang num- 
bers by Abt, Barnby, Adams, Petrie, Cadman, Men- 
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delssohn. The quartet was heard in numbers by Geo- 
bel, Fleming and Svendsen, 

The program ended with a eres rendition of the 
National Anthem by Mrs, Littlefield, the chorus and 
the audience. 


Boston Items 


_ Ann Gulick, the young Cambridge pianist, will be heard 
in a recital of piano music on Tuesday afternoon, February 
12, in Steinert Hall. 

Arthur Shattuck, pianist, and Charles W. Clark, bari- 
tone, will give a concert for the benefit of the fatherless 
children of France on Tuesday afternoon, February 12, in 
Jordan Hall. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, and Mmes, Hudson-Alexander and Alcock and 
Messrs. Murphy and Martin as soloists, will be heard in 
Parker’s setting of the medieval hymn, “Hora Novissima,” 
and miscellaneous numbers, on Sunday evening, February 
17, in Symphony Hall, Cougs. 


Marie Morrisey Champions American Composers 


Marie Morrisey, the young contralto who has made such 
a brilliant place for herself on the concert stage in the 
past three years, is a true American. Her programs show 
her loyalty to American composers, and the enthusiasm 
that everywhere has greeted the American singer and the 
American songs, proves that audiences like the music of 
their own land, too. 

Just back from a three months’ tour, in which she gave 
seventy-four concerts and traveled 35,000 miles, she dis- 
cussed our own composers, 

“One good effect of the war will be the bringing forth 
of American composers,” said Miss Morrisey. “This coun- 
try is not lacking in composers, but heretofore there has 
been rather listless encouragement for them and very 
little opportunity to be heard. Now that many foreign 
composers are being left off our programs, there is a 
great cry for American composers-—and many talented 
Americans, who have been patiently waiting, are answer- 
ing the cry. 

“Necessity is not exactly the Mother of Composition,” 
explained Miss Morrisey with a smile, “but rather the 
Mother of Preseutation. Everywhere in the land the 
works of American composers are now: being heard. The 
great concert singers are featuring American songs on 
their programs; symphony orchestras are giving many 
first hearings of American works; and there are two new 
American operas this year—-Henry Hadley’s ‘Azora,’ which 
had its premiére in Chicago, and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s ‘Shanewis’ which is to have its premiére at the 
Metropohtan in the near future. 

“American songs, by the way, is a misleading expres- 
sion,” went on the contralto. “There are today no truly 
American songs except the Indian songs and the Negro 
songs. When we speak of ‘American songs,’ we really 
mean songs by American composers sung in English—not 
distinctive American songs in spirit or in form, For many 
years we were brought up with the impression that only 
foreign music was worth while, so our own composers 
naturally followed the foreign form and style in their 


* own work. Now that the country is finding itself musi- 


cally, the score will begin to reveal our national charac- 
teristics, 

“I have given many informal programs of all-American 
songs, but never have given a public recital of them. I 
hope soon to give such concerts and feel that wonderfully 
interesting programs can be built from songs by our own 
composers. But 1 don’t think audiences are quite ready 
for them yet—audiences would still have a little feeling, 
I fear, that they were not getting their money’s worth. 
There is today, and always will be, a demand for the 
great songs by foreign composers. 1 look forward to the 
day when there will be a great demand for American 
songs by foreign audiences. When the concert programs 
here and the concert programs abroad show a fair ex- 
change of songs between foreign composers and Ameri- 
can composers, I shall be content. 

“Some day, I hope we will have a national song writing 
contest—an annual event in which young composers. in 
every community in the United States will compete. There 
might be no evidence of genius at first—and again, there 
might be. Such a friendly competition would assure a 
hearing ior every one with talent and would awaken a 
broader interest in music throughout the land.” 

“Do you think a song can be sung as effectively in Eng- 
lish?” Miss Morrisey was asked. 

“Why not?” the contralto demanded. “We speak just 
as effectively in English as we speak in a foreign language — 
so why shouldn't we sing the same way. A child sings 
as naturally as it talks, and I never heard an American 
mother worry for fear her child would not be able to 
talk in English! ‘The principal trouble about singing in 
English, as I see it, is that we are careless about our 
diction. When we learn to sing in a foreign language, we 
are very careful and precise. 

“Singing in English will do more to improve our diction 
than anything else in the world. Though we Americans 
are careless in our speech, we would resent such careless- 
ness in concert singers—-particularly in a program includ- 
ing many American songs; and poor diction in an opera 
sung in English would bring the severest criticism. The 
English language may not be as soft and melodious as 
some other languages, but it will reveal many unimagined 
beauties when we speak it correctly. I am speaking some- 
what from experience,” added Miss Morrisey, “for 1 was 
an ofiender myself not long ago—and such an uncon- 
scious offender; but Dudley Buck taught me not only how 
re use my voice but how to use my own language respect- 
fully.” 

ie was to Dudley Buck that Miss Morrisey went after 
two teachers, much to her disappointment, had proclaimed 
her a soprano. “I know I am a contralto,” she insisted, 
“but [ can’t sing the low notes!” Mr. Buck agreed with 


her, and under his wise training, she soon was able “to 
sing the low notes” which today are making her famous. 
During her short holiday vacation, Miss Morrisey spent 
two hours a day studying her new concert songs with her 
teacher, 
The contralto already has started on another extended 
concert tour which will last well into the spring. Her 
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programs show well chosen groups of American songs, 
which include several “heart songs.” 

“And what are ‘heart songs’?” the singer was asked. 

“*Heart songs’ are the ones you don’t have to have any 
education to understand—songs that are very tender and 
sweet—and go straight to everybody's heart. ‘Heart 
songs,’” explained Miss Morrisey finally, “are the songs 
we all love best—and Americans know how to write them!” 


Evans Presents Picture to Art Club 


One of the rules which govern the admission of mem- 
bers to the Art Club of Philadelphia is that every one 
shall present a picture to the club. On January 6, at a 
dinner given by the club to members and their wives, 
Edwin Evans, baritone, gave his picture to the organiza- 
tion. His was a tone picture, painted with rare skill and 
worthy in every particular of its place among the many 
works of art. Many of those present declared it to be the 
best program ever given before the Art Club; certain it 
is that it would be hard to find a more finished artist 
than Mr. Evans, whose annual song recitals are one of the 
features of Philadelphia’s musical season. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Evans sang “Margreta” and “Bring Her Again, O 
Western Wind” (Addicks), “Passing By” (Purcell). “Love 
Is a Bubble (Parry), “Under the Mistletoe’ (Crist), 
“The Time I’ve Lost in Wooing’ (Densmore), “Little 
Mary Cassidy” (Old Irish), “Pirate Song” (Gilbert), 
“Aunt Sally” (Clark), “Let Miss Lindy Pass” (Rogers), 
“A Surprise” (Tours), and “Tim Rooney’s at the 
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Fightin’” (Flynn). His voice is one of unusual depth 
and beauty, which he handles with the skill of the thor- 
ough artist. 


Mrs. MacDowell in Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell made appearances recently 
in Erie and Oil City, and won her usual press tributes and 
public plaudits. ‘The Erie Daily Times alluded to Mrs. 
MacDowell’s piano performances as wholly without osten- 
tation, and said that she charmed her audience with her 
program through her remarkable talent, fostered by the 
years of close association with her late composer-husband. 
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His true and sympathetic interpreter, she played “with fine 
effect and proved her splendid versatility as an artist. At 
the close many encores were demanded and given.” 

An Oil City notice has it that “music lovers of Oil City 
and Franklin enjoyed one of the musical events of the 
season, Mrs. MacDowell is indeed delightful. Her fault- 
less technic, sure and unblurred touch and her real artistic 
talent made every number a delight. There was much 
enthusiastic applause and several encores were demanded, 
among them the favorite ‘Witches’ Dance,’ which it was 
a rare pleasure to hear interpreted by Mrs. MacDowell, 
even as MacDowell himself might have played it.” 


Frieda Hempel’s New York Recital 

By special permission of the New York Fuel Adminis 
tration, Frieda Hempel’s New York recital will be held in 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, February 26. It will 
be her only recital here this season. 

The noted soprano of the Metropolitan is now singing 
her last opera performances of the season. On Saturday 
afternoon, February 9, she will be heard in “Marta,” one 
of her most popular roles, and on Monday, February 11, 
she will sing “The Marriage of Figaro” for her closing 
performance. 

On February 12, she will begin her three months’ concert 
tour in Worcester, Mass., her other concert date for next 
week being in Waterbury, Conn., on February 14. 


Florence Lawrence Here 


Florence Lawrence, the well known musical editor and 
critic of the Los Angeles Examiner, has been in New 
York for ten days, listening to music and renewing ac- 
quaintance with old friends in the metropolis. Mrs. Law- 
rence left for the Pacific Coast last Tuesday, and will 
resume her work there shortly. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GUIOMAR NOVAES WARMLY ACCLAIMED 
AT FIRST APPEARANCE IN CHICAGO 





Elman’s Second Recital—Demand for Burton Pupils—Kimball Hall Organ 
Recitals—Edward Clarke’s Interpretation Classes—Walter Spry’s Activities 
McCormack and Borowski Suite Feature Orchestra Program 
—Bloch Conducts Own Compositions—Conservatory 
and Local Items 


Chicago, Ill., February 2, 1918 


Heralded in the East as one of the great women pianists 
of the day, Guiomar Novaes came to Chicago for the first 
time Monday afternoon, and justified that reputation by 
her brilliant playing at the Blackstone Theatre. The occa- 
sion was the one hundred and forty-fourth artist recital of 
the Musicians’ Club of Women. The young pianist created 
a deep and lasting impression and a desire to hear her 
again. Undoubtedly Chicago will have that pleasure often 


in the future. Besides remarkable technical equipment. 
Mile. Novaes has true musical feeling, an excellent sense 
of poetry, and an imaginative style with which she imbues 
her interpretations and wins her way into the hearts of 


her listeners. Her renditions of often heard numbers, 
under which some artists’ fingers grow tiresome and unin- 
teresting, are individual and new light is cast upon them. In 
the B minor sonata of Chopin the gifted pianist revealed 
her remarkable faculties and her reading of this number 
was a masterpiece in itself. Hers is a tone of exquisite 
beauty whether in forte or the most delicate pianissimo 
passages——a true singing tone of mellow quality and beau- 
uufully colored by a consummate artist. Nothing more ad- 
mirable than Mile. Novaes’ playing of the Gluck-Sgambati 
“Melodie” could be imagined, Brilliant and of engaging 
charm was her treatment of the Schumann “Papillons” and 
his nocturne No, 4 in F. The Beethoven-Rubinstein Turk- 
ish march was played with fine virtuosity, bringing such 
generous applause that she was constrained to add an en- 
core (? ater, Mile. Novaes rendered the Debussy “Soirée 


dans Grenade” and “Murmuring Woods” and 
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“Dance of the Gnomes.” Her success was complete and 
thoroughly justified. 


Elman’s Second Chicago Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, January 27, at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House, a violin recital was given by that consum- 
mate artist, Mischa Elman. His program was distinguished 
by its dignity and beauty, comprising the Nardini-David 
LD major sonata, Mendelssohn’s concerto, E minor; a pas- 
toral and capriccio by Scarlatti- Harrison; the Beethoven- 
Auer Turkish march, Wieniawski’s legende, Paganini- 
Auer’s caprice, No. 24, and, for the first time, an andantino 
by Max Pirani. Elman’s luscious tone, the deep feeling of 
the artist in his interpretations, his delicate and true stac- 
cato and majestic legato, were all evidenced in his play- 
ing. A few slight slips at the start were quickly mastered. 
Philip Gordon's accompaniments were always delightfully 
evident. Mr. Elman’s encores were tango, Albeniz- Elman ; 
nocturne, Chopin- Wilhelm ; “Country Dance,” Weber; 
and finally the Schubert * ‘Ave Maria.” 

Julia Claussen’s Chicago Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, February 17, Julia Claussen will 
give her Chicago recital at Cohan’s Opera House under F. 
Wight Neumann. This is anticipated with much anxiety 
by the legion of friends and admirers this eminent mezzo- 
soprano, now of the Metropolitan Opera Company, counts 
in Chicago. 

Demand for Arthur Burton Pupils 

As is well known, many of Arthur Burton’s pupils are 
active in the concert and oratorio field, reflecting much 
credit upon their prominent mentor. Helen Whiteside, so- 
prano pupil of Mr. Burton, sang with success for the 
Aurora Woman’s Club at Aurora, Ill, on Tuesday, Jan- 
Horace Davis, tenor pupil of Mr. Burton, sang 


uary 29. [ 
“Undine,” by Harriet Ware, in Charles City, la. January 
25, and “The Creation” at Osage, Ia., the. following day, 


January 26. 
Noon Organ Recitals at Kimball Hall 


In their second week, the noon organ recitals given at 
Kimball Hall on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, are attracting goodly audiences. This week the 
programs were furnished by Alice R. Deal (Tuesday), 
Emory L. Gallup (Wednesday), Mrs. Wilhelm Middle- 
schulte (Thursday), and Hugo Goodwin (Friday). 

American Conservatory Items 


The American Conservatory Students Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Herbert Butler, made a fine showing at 
its first concert of the present season at Kimball Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. The program contained some ambi- 
tious numbers such as the Mozart G minor symphony and 
some Bach and Handel selections. The orchestra played 
with a fine ensemble, precision, and brilliancy. Thelma 
Olms and Blanche Bonn gave excellent renditions of the 
Godard violin concerto and the Grieg A minor piano 
concerto. 

Helen Dallam, artist-pupil of Arthur O. Andersen, has 
composed a masque for the Community Players, under the 
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direction of Frederick Bruegger, which has been per- 
formed repeatedly with great success. 

Advanced pupils of rles la Berge will give an op- 
eratic recital at Kimball Hall, Thursday evening, February 
7. The program will include “The Secret of Suzanne,” by 
Wolf-Ferrari; a scene from “Aida” and one from “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” Maud Tollefson, Evangeline Unger, 
Viola Ehrmann, Myrtle Sassman, H. C. Taylor and Her- 
bert Clafford will take part. 

Heniot Levy will be absent on a recital tour in Minne- 
sota and South Dakota next week. 


Warren Proctor to Give Chicago Recital 


The numerous friends and admirers of that gifted young 
tenor, Warren Proctor, have urged him from time to time 
to give a Chicago recital. However, there has been such 
a demand on the tenors time for oratorio, and as a member 
of the Chicago Opera Association, that Mr. Proctor has 
not been able to properly prepare a program such as = 
would wish to give for his Chicago admirers. anaire + es 
arranged to give his first Chicago recital at Central Music 
Hall, March 11, and.the announcement has been heartily 
welcomed, as the advanced sale of tickets indicates. 


Edward Clarke Institutes Interpretation Class 


Edward Clarke has instituted an ameaaeatation class for 
his pupils that will meet every two weeks. The first meet- 
ing of the class was held last Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Clarke gave a talk on various aspects of vocal study and 
sang a number of songs to exemplify his remarks. Several 
pupils were called upon to sing, as it is part of the class to 
have the pupils become accustomed to singing for one 


another. They were Freeman Hammond, Charity Rowell, 
Corine Jessop and Ruth Batteiger. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, together with Earl Victor Prahl, 


will appear in concert with Jessie Christian, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, at Peoria, Ill, Wednesday, February 6. 
Ruth Batteiger, contralto pupil of Mr, Clarke, and Evelyn 
Murphy, violin pupil of Mrs. Clarke, gave a program for 
the Chicago Commons Woman’s Club Tuesday afternoon, 
January 20. 

Operatic Recital at Chicago Musical College 


Students of the school of opera of the Chicago Musical 
College participated in the program last Saturday morning 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre. The fourth act of “II Trova- 
tore” with Mae Pfeiffer as Azucena, Estelle Allen as 
Leonora and Dan Denton as Manrico; the first act of 
“Samson and Delilah,” with Dan Denton as Samson, 
Orpha Jesse as Delilah and Rollin Pease as the old He- 
brew, and the second act of “Rigoletto,” made up the pro- 
gram, which was fully enjoyed by a large and demonstra- 
tive audience. In the latter Stanley Deacon sang Rigo- 
letto, Leta Mae Forsaith, Gilda; Dan Denton, the Duke; 
Rollin Pease, Sparafucile, and Antoinette Garnes, Gio- 
vanna. With the exception of Mr. Pease, who was the 
assisting artist, the majority of the other participants were 
students of the school of opera, who disclosed the careful 
training and preparation for an operatic career received 
at this well known institution. An excellent chorus and 
ballet assisted. 


Walter Spry’s Activities 


Walter Spry, the popular pianist and pedagogue, had the 
honor of arranging the program for the first concert this 
year at the Illinois Athletic Club, Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Spry is a member of the entertainment committee of 
the club. Those who took part were Charlotte Bergh, 
coloratura soprano; Walter Ferner, cellist; John B. Mil- 
ler, tenor, and Ernestine Rood, pianist. Walter Spry and 
Florence V. Park were the accompanists. Miss Bergh, 
who is an artist-pupil from the class of the widely known 
vocal instructor, Louise St. John Westervelt, rendered se- 
lections by Horn, Del Riego, Novello, Mrs. Beach and 
Bemberg. On Friday evening in the recital hall of the 
Columbia School of Music, of which faculty he is a prom- 
inent member, Mr. Spry appeared in a joint recital with 
Edna Swanson VerHaar, contralto. His part of the pro- 
gram comprised the fantasia from the Mozart C minor 
sonata, the entr’acte from Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” 
Dvorak’s poetic mood pictures and a group of three 
Chopin numbers. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald and the Dunning System 


One of the most energetic and successful teachers of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study is Harriet 
Baker MacDonald, who is a normal teacher now located 
in Chicago. Here Mrs. MacDonald has two assistants, 
Norine Robison and Nell Sansom, children’s teachers, both 
of whom are kept constantly busy, with large classes of 
students. That Mrs. MacDonald is thoroughly equipped 
for her work, being a broad musician who is heart and 
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HENIOT LEVY, 
The eminent Chicago pianist and instructor, looking over a con- 


certo with his talented artist-pupil, Marie Kryl. — Kryl scpred 

a brilliant success recently with the ve Symphony rchestra, 

as the youngest soloist who has appeared with that organization. 
She is a great credit to her efficient teacher. 
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from Beethoven’s “Christ on the Mount of Olives.” Need- 
less to add that the listeners accorded him a rousing 
reception. 

In his “Trois Peintures” Mr. Borowski has reached great 
heights. It is dedicated to Conductor Stock. The suite 
represents the composer’s impressions in music of three 
paintings, “Portrait of a Young Girl,” “The Garden of 
Night” and “The Festival.” The first contains light, deli- 
cate melody and is a lovely sketch of freshness and youth. 
“The Garden of Nights” is effectively and admirably 
scored. Of the three the last sketch is the most brilliant 
and is an exquisite climax to one of the best orchestral 
suites it has been Chicago’s pleasure to hear. As to beau- 
tiful color, characterization, skill, subtlety, virility and 
loveliness, the suite contains these in abundance and caught 
the fancy of the discriminating symphony patrons. Com- 
position and composer scored a distinct success, as was 
evidenced by the cordial and vociferous plaudits of the de- 
lighted audience. No little of the success of the composi- 
tion lies with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s reading 
of it. It was exceedingly well played, for which Mr. 
Borowski can be grateful. 

Under Conductor Stock’s leadership the Brahms third 
symphony was given a finished reading; likewise Men- 
delssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” overture and the third Beethoven 
“Leonore” overture. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


The Henry B. Roney Scholarship in the children’s vocal 
department has been won by Marjorie Pollock in the girls’ 
department, and by Harold Fidler in the boys’ department. 








soul in her work, was demonstrated last Saturday morning 
at the musical talk on the Dunning System which she gave 
before a goodly audience in the Assembly Hall of the 
Loofbourrow School in Oak Park. She is a skilful, con- 
scientious and most convincing talker who presents her 
subject so thoroughly that one leaves with the desire to 
study music in the improved Dunning way. There is not 
one single phase of this remarkable system that Mrs. Mac- 
Donald does not understand comprehensively and which 
she cannot demonstrate. What the Dunning teachers can 
do with their students in three months’ time was shown 
by a class of six, which included Margaret Ann Byrd, 
Dorothy and Oliver Gale, Frances Hubbard, George and 
Robert Speer. These have been under the careful guid- 
ance of Nell Sansom. There has been so much demand 
on Mrs. MacDonald’s time, that she spends part in Chi- 
cago and part in the various districts where normal 
classes form. 


Community Singers Organize in Oak Park 


At the home of Mrs. Louis Yager in Oak Park, some 
twenty-five men and women enrolled as a chorus to take 
part in community singing last Friday evening. Seventy- 
five more are expected to enroll shortly. Mrs. Yager was 
elected president of the society, which is to be known as 
the Allied Musical Interests of Western Suburbs. Others 
elected are: Oliver Gale, first vice-president; Herbert Mil- 
ler, second vice-president, and John Klessert, secretary. 


McCormack and Borowski’s New Suite Featured 


The high lights of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
programs this week were the first appearance with the 
orchestra of John McCormack and the first performance 
of Felix Borowski’s “Trois Peintures.” McCormack gave 
ample proof on this occasion that he is an admirable in- 
terpreter of the classics, and especially of Handel. In his 
hands “Waft Her, Angels” and “Deeper, Deeper Still,” 
from “Jephtha,” were vocal gems. McCormack’s golden 
voice and exquisite tone were heard to splendid advan- 
tage. He sang also the recitative “Jehovah! Hear, O 
Hear Me” and the aria “O My Heart Is Sore Within Me,” 
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Miss Pollock is a member of the Robert Morris School; 
Master Fidler, of the Stewart School. There was a large 
number of competitors for the scholarship, and Mr. Roney 
reports that the quality of the voices was exceptionally 
good. 

So great was the success of Mr. Pavley’s pupils in the 
ballet class at the performance of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Deiilah” in Ziegfeld Theatre, January 26, that arrange- 
ments have been made to include them in another operatic 
performance, which will be given in the near future. 

The Chicago Musical College does not confine its oppor- 
tunities for public appearance only to the students in the 
main institution downtown. Pupils who are enrolled in 
the branch establishments are not less carefully considered. 
A highly successful concert, attended by an enthusiastic 
gathering, was given at the Wilson avenue branch, Jan- 
uary 19. 

The program which was given by the Chicago Musical 
College on Saturday morning at eleven o'clock in Ziegfeld 
Theatre was presented by the School of Acting under the 
direction of Edward Dvorak. It consisted of two plays, 
as follows: “The Man on the Curb,” a duologue by Alfred 
Sutre, and “The Fifth Commandment,” a one act play by 
Stanley Houghton. In the first, Jane Adams and Michael 
Kane took part, and in the second, Julia Bristol, Florence 
Weinberg, Michael Kane and Charles Ward made up 
the cast. 


Ernest Bloch Conducts Own Composition 


The first performance in Chicago of Ernest Bloch’s 
“Trois Poemes Juifs” brought the composer to Chicago 
as conductor. Mr. Bloch came not as a stranger, for 
earlier this season the Flonzaleys had offered on one of 
their programs a string quartet from his pen. These 
“poems” are concerned with the race to which he belongs 
—Jewish, and although they reflect the earnestness and 
seriousness of the composer, his “Three Jewish Poems” 
are not of the kind which meets with immediate public 
favor and therefore will probably not become popular. 
However, the composer on this occasion was brought out 
several times to acknowledge the enthusiasm of his listen- 
ers. Mr. Bloch conducts with routine authority and the 
orchestra under his baton gave the work an admirable per- 
formance. Also new at these concerts was the soloist 
Lillian Ammalee, a pianist, and protégée of Mrs. F. T. A. 
Junkin, one of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra's patrons. 
Miss Ammalee’s vehicle was the G minor concerto of 
Mendelssohn, whose brilliant passages the young pianist 
set forth in an admirable and convincing manner. Her 
delicate, lovely touch and tone, and her musical intelli- 
gence won her the approbation of the auditors, who were 
most profuse in their delight. The purely orchestral num- 
bers, to which Conductor Stock and his musicians gave 
finished readings, were the Debussy “Ecossaise” march, 
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the “Otello” overture of Dvorak, and the theme and varia- 
tions from Tschaikowsky’s suite No. 3 


Notes 

Mrs. Charles W. Lobdell, artist-pupil of Mr. and Mrs 
Herman Devries, sang at the Great Lakes Station for the 
“Jackies,” Thursday evening. These entertainments are 
given under the auspices of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
and personal direction of Helen L. Levy. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s sixth “pop” of the 
series of ten was given Thursday evening in Orchestra 
Halli. JEANNETTE Cox 


Rubinstein Club Notes 

The Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. William R. Chap- 
man is president, will give the second regular concert of 
the club’s thirty-first musical season in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Saturday evening, 
February 9. The chorus of 150 voices under the direction 
of William Rogers Chapman, musical director, will render 
twelve part songs, among them Tennyson's Choric Song, 
arranged by Mildenberg ; “Greek Song,” Reinhold L. Her- 
man, and “Morning,” by Oley Speaks. The assisting art- 
ist will be Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

The club accompanist, Alice M. Shaw, will be at the 
piano. There will be a regular supper dance after the 
concert given in the Rose Room. The guests of honor 
will include Mr. and Mrs. Josef Stransky, Marie Rappold 
and Henry Hadley. 

On Saturday evening, February 2, the club held an in 
formal reception and dance in the Waldorf apartments of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, which was attended by a large num- 
ber of guests and friends. 


Capable Artists in Offenbach Work 


The feature of the dinner given by the Bohemians on —4 
urday, December 20, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
honor of Jascha Heifetz, was the presentation of Offen- 
bach’s “Le Mariage aux Lanternes.” This operetta in one 
act, the English version of which is by Virginia and Law- 
ton Mackall, was given its first performance in this coun- 
try at that time—a performance made notable by the 
conducting of Walter Damrosch, the staging by Jacques 
Coini, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
aud the excellent singing of the principals. The role of 
Peter, a peasant, was portré ayed by Albert Reiss, under 
whose direction the work was given. As Flora, a young 
cousin, Sue Harvard’s lovely voice and equally delightful 
personality made a distinct hit, for not only did she sing 
the music allotted to her with rare excellence, but she 
likewise gave to the part a piquant charm which earned for 
her enthusiastic applause. As the two young widows, 
Amparito Farrar (Annette) and Blanche da Costa (Cath 
rina) lent the final touch of tonal beauty and _ histrionic 
worth to the production. 


Great Interest Shown in Miniature Philharmonic 


Emil Reich, manager of The Miniature Philharmonic, is 
at present on a booking tour. He informs this office that 
clubs and managers are showing great interest in The 
Miniature Philharmonic. Mr. Reich has a number of 
closed contracts for this season and a considerable number 
of dates have been booked for 1918-1919 


Gegna to Give Recital 
Max Gegna, cellist, will give a recital in the Myrtle Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Friday evening, 
February 8. His program includes the Corelli sonata, 
fantaisie by Davidoff, the adagio from the Dvorak concerto 
and other numbers by Popper, Herman Behr and Israel 
Joseph. Mr. Joseph will act as accompanist. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS JULIA CLAUSSEN 
AS SOLOIST WITH STOKOWSKI’S FORCES 


Heifetz Triumphs in First Philadelphia Recital—Reproducing Piano Plays With 
Orchestra—The New York Symphony and Heifetz—Varied Programs by 
Sascha Jacobinoff and Hunter Welsh, Jacques Thibaud and 
Gabrielle Gills, and the Schmidt Quartet 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 3, 1918. 

At the orchestra concerts of February 1 and 2, Leo- 
pold Stokowski selected as an opening number the 
overture to Gluck’s “Alceste,” which was presented with 
beauty of tone coloring. The symphony was Mozart's 
in C, known as the “Jupiter.” 

Under Conductor Stokowski’s magic baton the or- 
chestra brought forth the beauties of this delightful 
work in a manner that was a source of unalloyed pleas- 
ure to the large audience present, the feeling of sym- 
pathy between conductor and orchestra meriting praise. 
The ensemble was flawless, and at the finale the ap- 
plause was such that a motion from Conductor Sto- 
kowski caused the orchestra to arise in acknowledg- 
ment 
Julia Claussen, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang the aria “Divinites du Styx,” from “Al- 
ceste,” by Gluck, and “Adieu forets,” from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Jeanne d'Arc.” Her success amounted to a genuine 


triumph, She sang the former number with fine in- 
tonation, and a clarity of enunciation for which much 
credit is due her. Her second interpretation, however, 


was more convincing and authoritative. Her upper 
register was round, full and firm, while her lower tones 
were deeply resonant and appealing. Mme, Claussen 
was brought to the fore several times to acknowledge 
the applause her work aroused. 

The concert closed with the symphonic poem “Tasso,” 


by Liszt, which was presented with great eloquence. 
Heifetz Triumphs in Recital 
Thursday afternoon, January 31, witnessed the ap- 
pearance of Jascha Heifetz, at the Academy of Music, 


in his premiére Philadelphia recital, The event was 
under the capable local management of Arthur Judson, 
and the great crowd with which the box offices were 
besieged was adequate testimony of the popularity Hei- 
fetz has gained in this country, and the desire of the 
people to hear him play. In fact, it was necessary to 


use the Philadelphia Orchestra platforms and crowd 
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chairs thereon to accommodate the tremendous over- 
flow audience. 

Upon the appearance of the soloist there was ap- 
plause, which at the end of each number seemed to 
renew itself with greater volume, until at the finale to 
the handclapping was added cheers to a foot stamping 
accompaniment. 

Without frills or tricks the artist went through his 
exacting program with the utmost ease and composure, 
his remarkable technic and purity of tone causing much 
amazement and delight, any representative Phila- 
delphia musicians were on hand, and all expressed their 
wonderment, likewise evinced the keen pleasure given 
by the remarkable youth. Andre Benoist was the ac- 
companist. The program included the chaconne of 
Vitali, the concerto in E minor by Mendelssohn, and 
other numbers by Schubert, Mozart, Chopin-Auer, Bee- 
thoven-Auer and Paganini-Auer. 


Reproducing Piano Plays with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Aside from being the one case wherein the Govern- 
ment exempted a concert management from the law 
governing Monday performances, the program offered 
on January 21 at the Academy of Music was unique in 
the fact that, seated in a parquet box, Harold Bauer 
heard a reproduction by the Duo-Art piano of his in- 
terpretation of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski’s baton, af- 
fording the backgreund. Mr. Bauer appeared on the 
stage after the performance, and received a hearty greet- 
ing from the audience, which necessitated numerous 
acknowledgments. A similar performance took place 
recently in New York, and was fully described at that 
time in the columns of the Musica Courter, therefore 
no detailed account is necessary at the present time. 
Bizet’s suite “L’Arlesienne” opened the program, a 
number that made a very effective introduction, and 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony closed it appropri- 
ately. The orchestra rendered the work in fine spirit 
and with a sympathetic fervor that was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the large audience, 


Philadelphia Orchestra Aids Red Cross 


Wednesday evening, January 23, saw the Philadelphia 
Opera House filled with music lovers, gathered to listen 
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to a concert given by the Philadelphia Orchestra to aid the 
Red Cross, ; i 

A “request” program was offered, revealing the favorites 
to be Beethoven’s third “Leonore” overture and Schubert's 
symphony in G minor, The second division of the evening 
was devoted to Scriabin’s “Poeme de TExtase,” L’Apres 
midi d’un faune,” Debussy, and the “Finlandia” tone poem 
by Sibelius. 

The work of the érchestra under Conductor Leopold Sto- 
kowski was marked by artistic delicacy, beauty of tone and 
perfection of ensemble. With his customary careful atten- 
tion to detail, Conductor Stokowski fully revealed the beau- 
ties of the several works. There was no overreaching for 
efiects, from the softest pianissimo to the loudest forte 
the dyaamic scheme was in perfect balance and the results 
were masterly and thoroughly in accord with the orchestra’s 
high standard. : § 

he Scriabin contribution with its dissonances, eccentric 
rhythmic breaks, and strange instrumental combinations, 
delighted the audience and at the conclusion of the “Fin- 
landia,” Conductor Stokowski was compelled to acknowl- 
edge several recalls. 
Heifetz with New York Symphony 

Under the local direction of Helen Pulaski Innes, the 
Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, gave a concert in the Academy of Music on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, January 23. In a program which in- 
cluded Beethoven’s fifth symphony the orchestra, which 
was in fine condition, was heard to advantage. 

The much heralded Jascha Heifetz was the soloist. He 
was heard in the Tschaikowsky concerto in D, all the 
witchery, charm, grace and super-technical skill unfolded 
by the violin genius causing his enthusiastic audience to 
tender him an ovation such as has seldom been seen or 
heard in the auditorium. The bacchanale from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Dalila,” closed the program. 

Jacobinoff and Welsh in Recital 

Recently, Sascha Jacobinoff, the Russian violinist, and 
Hunter Welsh, American pianist, gave a splendid recital 
at the Philadelphia Cricket Club, where a large audience 
greeted the artists and displayed unqualified approval of 
the varied and artistic program presented. 

Jacobinoff played with great precision and a tonal beaut 
worthy of fulsome commendation. Welsh introduced all 
his recognized pianistic charm and musicianship into the 
numbers at hand, with decided authority and success, The 
work of Clifford Vaughan, accompanist, for Jacobinoff 
was both adequate and laudable. 

The event was to aid the Red Cross, the program being 
made up of numbers by Vitali, Gluck-Kreisler, Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Rameau, Scarlatti, Mozart, Tschaikowsky, Tor 
Aulin, Cui, Kreisler, and Liszt. 

Thibaud and Gills at Morning Musicale 

At the fifth concert given this season of the Monday 
Morning Musicales, Jacques Thibaud, reaffirmed his splen- 
did art to a Philadelphia audience, The event was held 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. On the program 
also was another sterling French artist, Gabrielle Gills, 
soprano. Nicolai Schmeer was the accompanist. 

Thibaud played his exacting and enjoyable portion of 
the program with remarkable finesse and lennty of refined 
art understanding which invariably marks his work. 

Mme. Gills made a very fine impression in the various 
numbers she offered, her exquisite tone, and clear enuncia- 
tion aiding in her triumph. Many encores were necessary 
such was the tempest of applause that rewarded the efforts 
of violinist and vocalist. 

Chamber of Music Association Hears Schmidt Quartet 

In the ballroom of the Belleyue-Stratford, recently, the 
Schmidt Quartet played before the Chamber of Music 
Association, of which Arthur Judson is manager. The 
concert was a delightful affair, the quartet scoring an 
artistic triumph. _ The personnel of the quartet consists of 
Emil Schmidt, first violin; Louis Angeloty, second violin; 
Emil Hahl, viola, and William Schmidt, cello, 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s quartet in C 
minor, an adagio by Haydn, the Tema con Variazioni in 
A minor, by Foote, and Franck’s piano quintet in F minor, 
in which work Ralph Leopold proved himself an able 
assisting artist. The audience was enthusiastic throughout. 

G, M. W. 


Excellent Artists at Philadelphia Musicale 


On Wednesday afternoon, January 30, the second of 
a series of five concerts was given at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club in Philadelphia under the able direction of 
Arturo Papalardo. His excellent judgment was shown 
in the choice of artists, those who contributed the pro- 
gram being Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist; Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler, harpist, and Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto. Assisted by Clifford Vaughn at the piano, Mr. 
Jacobinoff opened the program with the Handel sonata, 
in which the young violinist’s unusual gifts were shown 
to advantage. Beauty of tone, a facile technic and 
masterly interpretative ability marked his offerings, 
which included an arioso by Stee, the Kreisler ron- 
dino on a theme of Beethoven, the familiar “Orientale” 
of Cui, the Auer arrangement of Beethoven’s “Ruins 
of Athens,” a Tschaikowsky melodie, a Brahms waltz, 
the canzonetta of D'Ambrozio, and Bazzini’s “Rondo 
de Lutins.” Marie Stone Langston’s beautiful con- 
tralto voice has made her a general favorite with Phil- 
adelphia music lovers, and her singing at this musicale 
but deepened the impression hitherto created. Her pro- 

ram numbers were an aria from Gluck’s “Alceste,” 

eckerlin’s “Mignonette,” Tschaikowsky’s “La Dame 
de Pique,” and a group in English, “Come Down to 
Kew” (Carl Deis), “Ah, Love But a Day” (Mrs. Beach), 
‘The Quiet of the Woods” (Max Reger), and “A War- 
time Lullaby” by Oreste Vessella. Her audience would 
fain have heard more, judging from the warm applause 
which rewarded her singing. One of the very finest 
harpists of the day of the feminine gender js Doroth 
Johnstone Baseler, whose interpretation of Faure’s 

Chanson Sans Parole,” a Durand chaconne and Pier- 
né’s “Danse de Fee” was on an artistic plane seldom 
attained by the average player of that instrument. A 
large and enthusiastic audience testified to its very gen- 
uine pleasure in the . excellent program by prolonged 
applause. 
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GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI—THE TEACHER 


Why Has Campanari so Hidden Himself from the 
Musical World? 


It was the privilege of the writer recently to hear 
two sopranos and a baritone—pupils of Campanari— 
and it was very evident that there are some singers 
soon to go from his studio who will make a distinct 
impression in the musical world. The maestro has been 
exceedingly interested in these singers, who are en- 
dowed with remarkable gifts. 

The writer heard also that voice which once thrilled 
the operatic world—-still fresh, of great beauty and with 
no lack of breath control, such as one might expect 
from one of the famous baritone’s years. The ques- 
tion came, “Why has Campanari so hidden himself 
from the musical world?”—and further the thought 
that, if the public may not draw him from his self im- 
posed retirement, kis great knowledge serves its pur- 
pose, and he may be persuaded to accept as pupils those 
whom he considers especially endowed with talent. 
One seenis to sense his pleasure in working with these 
talented young people and his interest in giving the 
baritone his own mcthods and traditions, so that, even 
though he himself does not sing in public, his style and 
method may be continued through the singing of the 
younger man. 

Mr. Campanari is exceptionally endowed to teach, 
possessing, as he does, a method that was the admira- 
tion of his colleagues and the public, and having had 
such a complete training as a musician, He was con- 
nected with La Scala, Milan, as first cellist, played in 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Kneisel Quartet, 
and was associated with such men as Saint-Saéns, 
Joachim and Wilhelmj. He played the Manzoni 
“Requiem” under the direction of Verdi himself. Such 
a musical foundation on which to start a singer’s career 
is rare indeed. 

There is a wonderful store of tradition in his connec- 
tion with La Scala alone. Those who have seen Cam- 
panari on the stage know what a native talent is his for 
bringing just the right effect out of a dramatic situa- 
tion. Personally he is the most lovable person imagin- 
able; even with his years he has the vivacity of a boy 
of twenty. 

Campanari is also an accomplished pianist and is at 
the piano during the lessons, for he finds it easier to 
play the scores with an orchestral effect and in the tra- 
ditions than to teach some one to do it. 

From the foregoing it is easy todeduce that in Signor 
Campanari is found one of the most reliable and in- 
spiring teachers of the day. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, February 2, 1918. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Guest Conductor Victor Herbert, entertained a 
capacity audience at the formal opening of the new Liberty 
Theatre at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., on 
Tuesday evening, January 29. Dr. Cecil North, chairman 
of the War Recreation Board, delivered the address of 
dedication, following which Victor Herbert was presented 
to the soldiers by Brigadier General Wilder, and the 
famous composer was given a tremendous ovation by the 
soldier boys, which he acknowledged in a short talk to 
them. Mr. Herbert mentioned the necessity of the sol- 
dier boys having fun, telling what an important part musi: 
was playing in the great world war. “I am more than de- 
lighted,” he added, “to be able to furnish the entertainment 
for you men on the opening night of this great audi- 
torium, and I hope that it will be a success from start 
to finish.” 

The program opened with the national anthem, fol- 
lowed by MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” and two Sla- 
vonic dances by Dvorak. The second part was made up 
largely of Herbert’s own compositions, the “American 
Fantasie” literally lifting the audience off its feet. Band 
leaders and musicians from every organization in the 
cantonment attended the concert. At the last minute the 
military authorities decided not to admit civilians, so the 
large crowd, which came from Louisville, was turned 
away. 

College Stockholders Meet 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the College 
of Music took place on January 29. The principal busi- 
ness was the re-election of three directors whose terms 
had expired. They were Julius Fleischmann, G. J. Schmid- 
lapp and Sidney Pritz. The resignation of Richard H. 
Mitchell, a director, was accepted, and Martin G. Dumler 
was elected to assume his place. Two new stockholders 
were elected, Walter Geier and Frederick Hinkle. 


Gantvoort to Conduct Choral 


Prof. A. J. Gantvoort will lead the singing at the annual 
convention of the National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Superintendents, which will be held in Atlantic 
City, February 25 to March 2, This he will do in compli- 
ance with a telegram from the president of the organiza- 
tion, Thomas E. Finnegan. 


Concert Benefit for Red Cross 


The Walnut Hills School of Music, under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner, presented its pupils in 
a concert on Friday evening, February 1, for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. Stella Vehr and Ruth Russler gave a 
splendid rendition of the first “Peer Gynt” suite, by Grieg, 
which had been skilfully arranged by Mr. Werthner for 
two pianos. One of the other pianists was Elmer Dim- 
merman, a rising young musician, who played with pro- 
fessional technic and interpretation. Others taking part 
in the musical program were Elizabeth Settlemeyer, Sara 
Benedict and Virginia Dale. Vocal numbers were given 


by Gladys Murrau, soprano; Elizabeth Wehner, mezzo; 
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Norma White, soprano, and Alberta Jokers, of the Schus- 
ter School, who also recited three numbers. 


Other Musical Notes 


Nettie Shaffer presented her pupils in a song recital at 
Cable Hall on Friday evening, the following participating : 
Laura P. Burke, Anne M. Delabar, Marie Schrage, Mrs. 
Hazel, Storey Weber, Eda van Guelpen, Emma Pogge, 
Edna Hilshorst, Edna Merz and Gladys Schultz. 

Nell Gallagher and Catherine Shepherd, violinists, for- 

merly pupils of Emil Heerman, are touring the country 
with great success in their concert work. Miss Shepherd 
is now touring Tennessee, after having completed a suc- 
cessful tour of the Middle West, and has played béfore 
some of the leading colleges of that State. 
’ Louise Harrison Snodgrass presented last week the fol- 
lowing pupils in a piano recital: Mary Shroder, Elaine 
Joseph, Leta Wertheimer, Edith Gluck, Louise Rothern- 
berg, Robert Rothernberg, Anne Hinckley and Bernice 
Rosenthal. 

A musical playlet, “The Land of Ease,” was given by 
the Junior Auxiliary of Reading Road Temple on Thurs- 
day evening, January 31, at the Hotel Alms. It was for 
the benefit of the Red Cross and netted a large purse for 
the good cause. 

Elsa Staud Denton, contralto singer, of Chicago, and for- 
merly of Cincinnati, has accepted a call to the Shadyside 
Presbyterian choir at Pittsburgh. 

Wilhelm Kraupner presented four advanced pupils in a 
matinee recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
Wednesday, January 30. The participants were Irma 
Schroeder, Emma Louise Snow, Gertrude Baur and 
Lorraine Walker. R. F. S. 























NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, February 7 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Max Rosen, vio- 
linist, soloist. Evening. Carnegie. 
Hubbard-Gotthelf. Operalogues. National Opera Club. 
Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Marjorie Church. Piano recital. 
Maurice Dumesnil. Piano recital. 
negie. 
Benefit Concert by Lutheran Educational Society. 
Evening. Aeolian. 
: Friday, February 8 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Max Rosen, vio- 
linist, soloist. Afternoon, Carnegie. 

Charles W. Clark—Arthur Shattuck, Joint benefit re- 
cital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Hubbard-Gotthelf. Operalogues. | i Ae ae 

South Brooklyn. 
— Powell. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
uncan Pupils. Evening. Carnegie. 
Max Gegna. Cello recital. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria 
(Myrtle Room). 

: Saturday, February 9 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Mischa 
violinist, soloist. Evening. Carnegie. 

Alma Gluck. Song recital. Afternoon. Carnegie. 
Frances Alda, Aline van Barentzen, Mildred Dilling, 
Benefit. Evening. Aeolian. 
‘ Sunday, February 10 
American Composers at Society of Friends of Music. 
Afternoon. Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Eva Gauthier. Song recital. Afternoon. 


Aeolian. 
Car- 


Afternoon, 
Afternoon, 


Evening. 


Elman, 


Aeolian, 
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Carnegie. 


Giuse de Luca. Song recital. Afternoon. 
ion ‘ 318 West 


Yeatman Griffith Musicale. Afternoon, 
Eighty-second street. : 
Philharmonic Society—-Louis Graveure, soloist. 
ing. Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
Monday, ‘February 11 
Jessie Wyckoff. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Berkshire String Quartet. Evening. Aeolian, 
Paulo Gruppe-Sokolsky-Freid. Joint recital. 
noon. Princess Theatre. 
Paulist Choristers of Chicago. Evening. 
Tuesday, February 12 
“Adelaide.” Evening. MacDowell Club 
Wednesday, February 13 
May Mukle—Rebecca Clarke. Afternoon. 
Paulist Choristers. Afternoon, Carnegie. 
Thursday, February 14 
Herbert Witherspoon. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie 
Friday, February 15 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon, Carnegie. 
Mayo Wadler. Violin recital, Evening. Aeolian, 
Boris Saslawsky. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian, 
Saturday, February 16 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Afternoon, 


Even- 


After- 


Carnegie. 


Aeolian. 


Carnegie. 


Russian Symphony Society. Evening, Carnegie. 
Symphony Society. Children’s concert Morning. 
Aeolian, 
Sascha Jacobinoff. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Sunday, February 17 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon, Car 
negie. 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Monday, February 18 
Kemp Stillings. Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian, 
Ilja Schkolnik. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 


Wednesday, February 20 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss and Arthur Hart- 
mann. Joint recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon, Carnegie. 


Mozart Society—Giuseppe de Luca, soloist. Evening 
Hotel Astor. 
Thursday, February. 21 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Car- 


negie, 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. Morning. Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 
Sigismund Stojowski. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Eugene Mars Martin. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 


Maurice Dambois Appears on Benefit Stage 

A benefit concert for the Red Cross Auxiliary No 
11, at Mrs. Bowen's studio, 27 West Sixty-seventh street, 
was presented last Saturday evening, February 2, before 
an audience that comprised no less than 490 hearers, with 
the net receipts exceeding $2,000, turned over to the Red 
Cross by Mrs. Bowen. The program was furnished by 
Maurice Dambois, cellist, and Miss Thorton, contralto 
Mr. Dambois was heard in the concerto by Haydn; “Apres 
un Réve,” by Fauré; “Chanson Douce” and “Mazurka,” 
both from the pen of Mr. Dambois; “Melodie” and “Ser 
enade Espagnole,” Glazounow, and a nocturne by. Chopin 
For encores Mr. Dambois played a Bach aria and the 
Schubert “Berceuse.” All were played with the virtuosity 
that has placed this artist among masters of the cello 


May Peterson in Boston 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave an interesting recital in Boston on Jan- 
uary 13, which resulted in her immediate engagement 
for an appearance with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in the Mahler “Resurrection” symphony on Jan- 
uary 21 and 22. So pronounced was her suc- 
cess on this occasion that she was immediately re- 
engaged for an appearance with the same orchestra on 
Sunday, February 3. Miss Peterson’s beautiful voice 
will again be heard by music lovers of this Massachu- 
setts city on April 5, when she is scheduled to appear 
with the St. Cecelia Society. 


ELLA 
DELLA 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 

(Continued from page 17.) 
songs by Mabel Wood Hill, Emerson Whithorne and 
Huntington Woodman. Dressed in a beautiful black 
zown with a pink scarf over her shoulders, the petite 
soprano with the big voice looked a picture to the eye 
amidst the palms and a little lane of green that were 
et on the platform. The singer proved beyond doubt 
her position as one of the most interesting recitalists 
now before the public. Her interpretations were varied, 
ind she gave to. each song the real meaning intended 
by the composer. No higher tribute can be paid to any 
artist than the frequent encores and many repetitions 
demanded by the audience all through the course of the 
afternoon, There are only a few operatic artists who 
are successful on the concert stage. Miss de Phillipe 
belongs to that minority. 


Martucci Artist-Pupil in New York Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, January 27, Olga Barabini- 
Kuehne, artist-pupil of Paolo Martucci, gave a recital of 
modern and classic music at the Princess Theatre, New 
York. In a program made up of the Bach Doric toccata, 
Martucci’s scherzo, Sgambati’s gavotte, Busoni’s “All 
Italia,” Cyril Seott’s “Danse Negre” and “Russian Dance,” 
Eric Satie’s Danses de travers” and “Airs a faire fuire,” 
Ravel's “Jeu d'eau” and Balakireff's oriental fantasy, 
“Islamey,” the pianist showed herself possessed of a 
musicianly power and technical facility which were a credit 
to her teacher. 

Associated with the pianist was John Kuehne, baritone, 
who, in addition to a Mozart aria, gave Tschaikowsky’s 
Deception” and “Serenade de Don Juan,” Gretchani 
noff’s “Triste est le steppe,” Stravinsky’s “Un grand som 
meil noir.” Rachmaninoff's “Printemps s’eveille,” Cyril 
Scott's “Prelude” and “A Lost Love,” and three of his own 
compositions, “Dedication,” “The Seckers” and “Hunters’ 
Song.” Mme. Barabini-Kuehne played his accompani 
ments most acceptably 


Neira Riegger at Ithaca 
Neira Riegger, the young American soprano, who made a 
uccessful debut in Chicago a few weeks ago and who will 
soon be heard in New York and Boston, is engaged to ap- 
pear at Ithaca, N. Y., on March 18, with the Cornell Uni- 
versity Orchestra, Miss Riegger made a tour with this 
orchestra before coming to New York. 
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Bracale Opera in Cuba 


The Bracale opera season | 
in Havana closed on Feb- = 
ruary 3, after which the com- 
pany will make a short tour = 
of the principal cities of the ~— 
island. As already stated in 
the Musicat Courter, while 
the artistic standard has been 
kept high, something which is 
always characteristic of Im- 
presario Bracale, the finan- 
cial results have not been as 
favorable as in former sea- 
sons. An extensive reper- 
toire of standard operas has 
been presented. Among the 
special successes of the sea- 
son have been “Faust,” with 
Edith Mason as Marguerite 
and Giuseppe Vogliotti in the 
title role. Miss Mason has 
met with equal success as 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” and her 
Micaela in Carmen was called 
by the papers the finest work 
seen in Havana this season 
“The Girl of the Golden 
West” was revived with Poli 
Randacio as the Girl, sup- 
ported by the Spanish tenor, 
Famadas, and Caronna as the -~ 
Sheriff. Another American ® 
artist who has met with un- 
usual success in the Bracale 
season is Alice Gentle, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Her Carmen, as ever, was a distinct feature of the reper- 
toire, and she made an impression as Santuzza. 

A special production of the season was “The Huguenots,” 
in which the three leading songstresses of the company, 





THE NATIONAL THEATRE OF HAVANA, CUBA. 
A finer opera house both inside and out than any that exists in the United States. At the 
present time, Impresario Bracale and his company are playing their annual engagament there. 
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Edith Mason, Alice Gentle and Poli Randacio, were all 
heard and gave much satisfaction by their superb artistry. 
The tenor, Vogliotti, besides his excellent “Faust” already 
mentioned, has been heard to special advantage as Rodolfo 
in “Bohéme” and Turiddu. 





Great Patriotic Rally of Musicians 


Another big impetus will be given the movement for 
music as a factor in winning the war, as well as in 
Americanization work, when the National Patriotic Song 
Committee tells the public what it plans to do in the way of 
providing all soldiers and sailors, together with many 
others, with free song books, containing both words and 
music of many old favorites. 

Music as a factor in education is recognized more and 
more, and the National Patriotic Song Committee expects 
to make its influence felt by helping to promote musical 
interest in educational institutions, community centres, and 
in civic life generally. At a time like this, every avenue of 
beauty should be utilized to the fullest, to sustain and en- 
courage our fighters, whether on the field of battle or in 
the camps of industry. 

Any one who wishes to help in this work may go to the 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, 
Sunday afternoon, February 10, at 4 o'clock. Every one can 
join in this message of cheer to our boys, a message in 
the only language every one can understand. Add your 
voice to the chorus, and send them over the top singing. 
The following program will show how our own artists 
and those of the Allies are all uniting in this important 
work: 
Processional, “The Son of God Goes Forth to War” 


DeROGEOND. 6 0 kod der cessvceveve «+-Carlos Salzedo and harp ensemble 
Introductory Remarks ........... Mrs. Emil L. Boas, vice-chairman 
Music and Patriotism ............++. Emily Nichols Hatch, chairman 
The Star Spangled Banner 

VION UE te sik-oc ch bereseorkenene ses spas Maurice Dambois 
Music and Americanization ........ Kendall K. Mussey, secretary 
DOMED se cccccncedteshbece’ccccceseedsscoedseces arcia van Dresser 
Music and Victory .....-.eseeesees (Speaker to be anounced later) 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) ..........seseesee: arcia van Dresser 


With organ, cello and harps 
Recessional, “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
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Reengaged by Mozart Society, February 2 


CHICAGO OPERA 
| ASSOCIATION 


Season 1918-19 





Joint recital with 
Eugen Ysaye, celebrated 
Belgian Violinist, 
Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, February 7 





















Reengaged for 


HAVANA OPERA 
Season 1919 










Biltmore, Friday Morning 
Musicale, February 15 

























Mozart Society in the afternoon and in “ Pagliacci” in the evening with 
Two appearances in one day| Chicago Opera Association, Lexington Theatre, New York, February 2 















Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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e (N.Y. Evening Sun 


® HER VOICE IS OF STARTLING 


E r ¥ — 3 — = : : : ~ . - - “4 - 





from the Metropolitan Newspapers following the appearance of 





Dramatic Soprano of the Chicago 


Opera Company a Singer Such 
as Not Seen Here in 
Season of Seasons. 


, January 25, 1918.) 


POWER AND BEAUTY 


(New York Sun, January 25, 1918.) 


ROSA RAISA WINS 
OPERATIC LAURELS 


Voice is a Beautiful One Full and 
Rich and of Large Power. 


(New York World, February 2, 1918.) 


RAISA TRIUMPHS 
IN OPERA ‘AIDA’ 


The Little Polish Soprano Sang with an 
Artistry and Conviction that Lifted 
Her 3,000 Hearers From Their 
Seats and Set Them to Ap- 
plauding as New Yorkers 

Idom Do. 


(N. Y. Amcrican, Jan » 1918.) 


CHICAGO OPERA AGAIN 
GIVES SURPRISE 


Lexington Theatre Rings Once More 
as Big Audience Rises to Ac- 
claim Youthful Singer, 

Rosa Raisa. 


(New York Eveni ng, We rid, Jan 


25, 1918.) 


YOUNG, LITHE AND HANDSOME. 
WITH A VOICE OF POWER 
AND COMPASS AND WITH 
FINE DRAMATIC SENSE, HER 
SUCCESS WAS UNMISTAK- 
ABLE, 

(New York World, January 25, 1918.) 

ROSA RAISA, A DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO SUCH AS NEW 
YORK HAS NOT KNOWN IN 
A SEASON OF SEASONS, 


HELD HER AUDIENCE IN Rosa Raisa, Dramatic Soprano,) with;Chicago Opera*Association 


THE HOLLOWS OF HER 
ARTISTIC HANDS, 


(New York Herald, February 2, 1918.) (N.Y. Eve 


IN THAT ROLE SINGE 
EMMY DESTIN, 


ting Mail, February 2 
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RASA EGLIPSES ALL Ais 


1918.) 











The press comments in full will follow in another issue 











ROSA RAISA 


Pe aa TAWEE AT peaur THE BEST SINGER HEARD HERE THE GREATEST OF 


WHO SING THE ITALIAN 
OPERAS, 


(New York Tin 


ALL THOSE MISS RAISA HAS A VOICE OF 


UNCOMMON RICHNESS, 
POWER, WARMTH AND NAT- 
URAL BEAUTY AND SHE 
DISPLAYED THE HEEDLESS 
PRODIGALITY OF YOUTH IN 
HER USE OF IT, 


(New York Am , Febr 
19 18) 


OF MANY YEARS 


> Youthful Polish Prima Donna of Chicago 


Opera Association Gives Greatest 
Impersonation of Big Role Heard 
Here in Generation. 


(New York Even 
25, 1918.) 


SHE IS YOUNG, HANDSOME, 
AND POSSESSED OF A LUX- 
URIANT VOICE WITH WHICH 
SHE SEEMS ABLE 10 POUR 
OUT AN ALMOST UNLIMITED 
FLOOD OF _ 


ing Post, January 


(New York Tribu 1918) & 


HER VOICE IS iF GREAT 


BEAUTY AND POWER & 


y 25, 1918.) & 


(New York Herald, Januar 


AS MALIELLA SHE DISCLOSED 
A BORGEOUS VOICE 

ME. RAISA'S. VOICE. IS. ONE 
OF TREMENDOUS POWER 


AND GREAT SENSUOUS & 


BEAT 


IN THE “PATRIA MIA’ AIR 


OF THE NILE SCENE MISS § 
RAISA TOOK HIGH 6, AND 


WADE A SUPERB CRE- 


SCENDO,OR“’SWELLTONE” 
THAT FIRED THE USE é 


(New York Ez 


MISS BAISK'S CUBTANN GALLS 


3 vld, Fe 


WERE 100 NUMEROUS 10 


COUNT, 





For Concert Dates Address: Julius Daiber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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FRANCES ALDA NOW UNDER 
CHARLES WAGNER’S MANAGEMENT 





Metropolitan Opera Singer Completes Trio of Famous 
Artists—Will Concertize More Extensively 


For some time Dame Rumor had it that Charles Wagner, 
manager of a few but sensational artists, was going to 
ke over another soprano, The artist in question was 
ances Alda, one of the leading singers of the Metropoli 
(Opera Conipany. 
Last week the rumor was confirmed when a MUSICAL 
Courier representative called upon Mr. Wagner in his new 
Postal Telegraph Building and found Mme 


ces im the 
Alda there at the same time. Rather conclusive evidence 
at ce. When questioned as to the truth of the rumor, 
Mr. Wagner admitted that Mme. Alda was to be under his 
management hereafter and that he had planned an ex 
tensive concert tour.for her, which will begin as soon as 


peratic engagements will permit her to leave the city 
any length of time. In March, Mr. Wagner intends to 
cud his new singer to the Pacific Coast, and it is not 
nuprohable that he will also include Canadian dates in her 
okings 
Now that the announcement has been made,” laughed 
© New York manager, “you might also say that I expect 
Mme, Alda will be singing better than ever before.” 
\s for Mme. Alda, she expressed herself as always hav 
wished to be under Mr. Wagner’s management, ever 
ince she met him some seven years ago, under most amus- 
circumstances. Mr. Wagner was then a manager in 
the Middle West. It seemed the domestic troubles of a 
mous beauty had caused such a feeling of unrest among 
he people of the town that had engaged her to sing that 
they canceled het appearance § veral days previously It 
remained for Mr. Wagner to find a substitute, which he 
new he could have in Frances Alda. He immediately 
vired her New York manager to send her “contract, mar 
iage license and obituary notice” on as soon as possible 
he wire was flashed in every paper through the Associated 
Press and it caused much amusement 
In the annexing of Mme. Alda, one might say that Mr 
Wagner has completed a trio of stars—Galli-Curci, John 
McCormack and Frances Alda, who is equally as va‘uable 
a drawing attraction in concert as in opera 
Before her Metropolitan season opened in November, 
he appcared in.a number of Eastern and Middle Western 
cities. Her notices all speak of her consistency as a recital 
irtist, a few selected lines from which follow: “There was 
me grand opera singer who occupied a unique niche in the 
hearts of Scranton people. Possibly never until last night 
has any one come very near to the supreme height in 
which the memory of Nordica, the lamented, has lived 
Perhaps in attitude no less than in her great beauty, 
Frances Alda bears a hint of the magnetic appeal wielded 
by the great woman. One of the most beautiful women on 
the stage today, Mme, Alda seemed at close range even 
more seductive in her loveliness She was never in better 
voice. Her brilliance of tone and her miraculous clarity 
in the upper register could not have been shown to better 
uldvantage in one of her greatest roles at the Metropol 


itan.”’——Ser 


anton Republic 

‘It was a red letter day in local musical history. Mme 
\lda’s voice is a pure soprano, beautifully controlled, con 
istent in color and luscious in quality, with a truly re- 
markable range. There is no showy floridity and colora 
tura artifice in the prima donna’s art.”—-Chicago Times 

She showed again that she is one of the few opera 
ingers who can adapt herself to the requirements of the 
more restricted concert stage and make this phase of her 
art as convincing as the other.”—Chicago Examiner. 

The song recitals of Mme, Alda have come to be an- 
nual events in Chicago. They have the added interest of 
honest, sincere work in the field of song recital.”—Chicago 
Journal 

Mme. Alda’s versatility and great power of musical 
ichievement were clearly and convincingly demonstrated.” 

Lancaster (Pa.) New Era. 
“She has learned much in the matter of assimilating the 
cessities of song interpretation—a very different and 
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FRANCES ALDA, 


Soprano, who is under the management of Charles Wagner. 
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much more difficult matter than the warbling of roles.”— 
Chicago Herald, 

“Mme. Alda is a charming recital artist."—New York 
Telegraph. 

“She sang with expression and feeling and proved her 
worth as a true artist.”—Lancaster Intelligencer. 


PUL LLU ULL AL 


“Mme. Alda is altogether a decidedly satisfying recital 
artist.”—Detroit News. 

“She creates the dramatic idea of each song.”—Washing- 
ton Times. 

“One of the most satisfying sopranos heard in Washing- 
ton in years.”—The Star. 





Karl Schneider Conducts Treble Clef 


Ihe large and enthusiastic audience which gathered at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 30, testitied not only to the popularity of the 
ause for which the concert was given—the proceeds were 
or the United Service Club for the enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy which is located in the Quaker City 
but of the Treble Clef, Mrs. William Simpson, Jr., presi- 
dent and its conductor, Karl Schneider. As was fitting, 
the evening was marked with decidedly martial features, 
meinbers of the club, in uniform, acting as ushers, and 
the decorations being of the national colors. The Treble 
Clef is a favorite choral body with Philadelphia music 
lovers and the excellence which marked the singing of 
the organization throughout the evening was ample testi- 
mony that this popularity is well founded. Probably the 
most effective work of the evening was in Thurlow 
Lieurance’s arrangement of a love song from the Willow 
Pueblos. The melody is one of the Red Willow cere- 
monial songs and the text is from an Omaha legend, and 
is presented with the care given it by the Treble Clef, it 
hecame a work of genuine beauty. Especial interest 
likewise was felt in James P. Dunn’s “The Phantom 
Drum.” which was given its first performance in America 
at this time. The story is based on a legend of the Revo- 
lution, the scene being laid near Philadelphia, The cantata 
proved to be a charming bit of choral work, enlisting the 
services of soprano and baritone soloists. The other num- 
bers by the Treble Clef were Florence Parr Gere’s 
“Mother Earth” and Stephens’ “To the Spirit of Music.” 
Helen Campbell and Anna Krakoff, members of the 

choral, sang an Indian lullaby with such delightful effect 
that the enthusiastic audience demanded its repetition. 
Another member of the chorus who was heard in solo 
work was Helen Yarnall, soprano, who sang Wacht- 
meister’s “Fountain Song,” assisted by the Treble Clef. 
Conductor Schneider deserves a large meed of praise for 


the splendid work he is achieving with this body of singers ; 
the work of the evening was a credit to his skill as a 
conductor and his worth as an artist. 

In his choice of soloists also, Mr. Schneider proved him- 
self a musician of discrimination. They were Adele Bowne 
Kirby. soprano; Harry Saylor, baritone, and Ellis Clark 
Hammann, pianist. Mrs. Kirby,. whose voice is one of 
great beauty and power, sang the solos in the Dunn work, 
and also was heard to advantage in a gtoup of songs. 
They included Campbell-Tipton’s “The Crying of Water,” 
Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My Love,” and Clough-Leighter’s 
‘My Lover He Comes On the Skee.” Of these, her audi- 
ence seemed to enjoy the Hageman song best, although 
the entire group was sung with such consummate art it 
was difficult to designate any particular number as better 
than the others, Mr. Saylor likewise did excellent work, 
both in the solos in “The Phantom Drum” and in his 
group of songs, Homer's “Requiem,” Bainbridge Crist’s 
“Mistletoe” and Orlando Morgan’s “Robin Goodfellow.” 
From the applause, the audience indicated that its favorite 
was the charming number by Crist. After hearing the 
splendid work of Mr. Hammann, it is easy to understand 
why musicians continually bewail the fact that Mr. Ham- 
mann confines his public appearances in the main to the 
realm of accompanying. In Schubert’s impromptu, 


_Chopin’s nocturne in F sharp and an Arensky etude, his 


thorough musicianship, beauty of tone and marked ability 
as an interpreter delighted every musician in his audience. 
His work is that of the consummate artist and the music 
world has a right to demand more frequent appearances in 
the future. 

At the beginning of the concert, “The Star Spangled 
Banner” was sung with vigor by every one present, the 
band from the battleship “Oklahoma” lending to this and 
to “America,” which opened the second part of the pro- 
gram, a martial spirit which added greatly to their signifi- 
cance. During the intermission, the band also played the 
promenade music. 


Freda Tolin’s Interesting Recital 


One of the most interesting recitals given this season 
in Pittsburgh was that which took place on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 22, in the lecture hall, at Carnegie Institute 
by Freda Tolin. The young and gifted pianist presented 
a taxing program which opened with the “Moonlight” 
sonata of Beethoven. The facility of her technic, the 
beauty of her tone and the excellence of her interpreta- 
tion won for her at once the delighted applause of her 
audience and throughout the evening the interest thus 
created never failed. Chopin was well represented, works 
by him including the ballade in A flat, a scherzo, 
berceuse, nocturne, two etudes and a polonaise. Leidoff’s 
‘Music Box” and two compositions by Liszt, “Ricordanza” 
and one of the famous Hungarian rhapsodies, completed 
her program numbers. The enthusiasm which prevailed 
throughout the evening waxed greater as the program 
continued, so that at the end in order to satisfy her 
apparently insatiate auditors, she gave the Bruch concerto, 
a work which of right should have been included in the 
program itseif. Manifestly nervous at first Miss Tolin 
soon recovered her poise and her work proved her to be 
a thorough musician, although she is still in her teens in 
matter of actual years. By the time she had reached the 
Bruch work, she was in full control of the factors which 
necessarily govern her success, and she gave a reading 
which was at once excellent and interesting. Probably the 
best indication of the genuineness of her success is to be 
found in the fact that she was immediately requested to 
give another recital, which will take place this spring. 


Mortimer Kaphan in Demand 


Mortimer Kaphan will appear in his portrayal of Dick- 
ens’ characters and costumes in connection with Anna L 
Dwyer, contralto, in joint recital all through the country. 
In many cities the entertainment will be given under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus, 
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Frida Bennéche’s Memories of Sweden 


_ Prior to the present war, when Frida Bennéche was en- 
joying much success abroad both in opera and concert, she 
was paid a very high tribute by Prof. Max Seifert when 
he engaged her to appear as soloist on his tour through 
Sweden and Denmark. Incidentally, Mme. Bennéche was 
the only American member of the party, several of whom 
have since been killed in action. 

Very recently Mme. Bennéche, while rummaging through 
an old trunk, came across several snapshots taken on that 
particular tour, two of which accompany this article. The 
first of these shows a few members of the party, with the 
soprano and Mr, Keitel, a talented young pianist, in the 
center. The other is of Mme. Bennéche and the old apple 
woman of Malmé, Sweden. Nor will she forget that par- 
ticular apple woman in a hurry, for there is an interesting 
little story connected with her. It seems that Mme. Ben- 
néche had given a concert at one of the old churches, out- 
side of which the o!d woman had her stand. One Sunday 
morning, upon coming out of church, she found several 
people waiting to meet her; among them was the apple 
woman, who had stolen a few minutes to step into the 
church to hear the singer. Mme. Bennéche was somewhat 
surprised when she stepped up to her and in very excellent 
English (she had been to America), asked if she might 
send a basket of apples to her hotel as a token of the 
pleasure her singing had given the old woman. 

In addition she asked if she might have a photograph of 
Mme. Bennéche. One of the members of the company, 
who had a camera with him, took a picture of the singer 
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With the Seifert Concert party. 
FRIDA BENNECHE IN SWEDEN. 
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and the old Swedish woman. By so doing, she was made 
the happiest woman in Malm6 that day, because she was 
photographed with the singer she admired so much. Of 
further interest is the fact that Mme. Bennéche occasion- 
ally received post cards from the old apple woman up to 
the outbreak of the war. 


Florence Nelson Has Active Season 


In the course of one season, through great concentration 
and deep consideration of the musical and_ esthetic 
problems underlying the best in the art of singing, 
Florence Nelson, the charming young American lyric 
soprano, rose to a place in front rank of contemporary 
singers. Miss Nelson, has already filled fifteen engage- 
ments this season. Furthermore, she was booked to appear 
on February 1 in Haskell, N. J., and on February 4, in 
Morristown, N. J., two of a series of concerts given by 
the Eastern Concert Bureau, a new managerial concern 
recently organized by Julian Pollak. Miss Nelson’s voice 
and style of singing are such as to carry a poignant and 
intimate appeal to music lovers; its romance, its beauty, 
its sorrow and its tragedy being set forth with such 
tremendous sweep and power .as to astonish all by her 
artistic capabilities. 


Askin in California Recital 


After a residence of almost three years in South Pasa- 
dena, Thomas Askin, the actor singer, and his co-worker 
Clara Louise Newcomb were engaged for a recital at 
Oneonta Park on the evening of January 18. A large and 
enthusiastic audience enjoyed Askin’s character sketches 
insong. His Irish numbers, “Old Doctor McGinn,” “Would 
God I Were a Tender Apple Blossom” and “Spring Is a 
Lovable Lady,” found greatest favor. Miss Newcomb 
was highly complimented for work in the more dramatic 
accompaniments, and was given hearty applause for her 
two solo numbers. Mr. Askin claims that his engagement 
in his own bailiwick disproved the ancient statement that 
“A prophet is not without honor—save in his own 
country.” 





Youngstown Musical Activities 


The present season has been a particularly active one in 
Youngstown, Ohio. That city has heard Martinelli and 
Jacobinoff in joint recital, the Detroit Orchestra with Fran- 
cis Macmillen, the Flonzaley Quartet with Helen Stanley, 
the New York Symphony Chahkestes with Allan McQuahe, 
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Mme. Melba, Leo Ornstein, Edwin Hughes, the Edith Rubel 
Trio, Jules Falk, Betsy Lane Shepherd, Josef Hofmann, 
and Anna Case. Future events scheduled for Youngstown 
are Efrem Zimbalist, March 20; Frieda Hempel, April 20, 
and the San Carlo Opera Company, March 18 and 19. 
Youngstown is the second largest steel center in the coun- 
try, and therefore an intensely commercial community. On 
that account, its striking musical activities are all the 
more praiseworthy. 


Regina Hassler-Fox Wins St. Joseph 


The caption of this paragraph refers, to the city in Mis- 
souri and not to any sainted person. Regina Hassler-Fox 
recently gave a joint recital there with Efrem Zimbalist, 
the violinist, and in a Meyerbeer aria from “The Prophet” 
and songs by French, Italian and American composers 
scored an unequivocal success. The St. Joseph ee. 
Press says that the singer did the aria with much feeling 
and that her work in the songs was extremely artistic. The 
St. Joseph Gazette, after speaking of the excellent per- 
formance of Mme, Hassler-Fox and her warm reception, 
adds: “She made many friends here by her pleasing 
personality and the musical feeling she displayed in her 
singing. The manner in which she treated the songs was 
charming. She did beautiful tone work. She took an 
encore after each group.” 


Lieut. van Surdam Sings in San Antonio 


On January 15, at the second concert of the San Antonio 
Orchestra, under the direction of Julien Blitz, the soloist 
was Lieutenant van Surdam, the well known tenor, who 
now is a lieutenant at Kelly Field. The San Antonio Ex- 
press of January 16 says of Lieutenant van Surdam’s sing- 
ing: “He impressed his hearers most favorably, his inter- 
pretative powers adding much to the pleasure derived from 
his vocal gifts. His voice of lovely lyrical quality and 
adequate power was particularly pleasing in an arioso 
from ‘Bohéme,’ sung with orchestral accompaniment.” The 
soloist appeared also in several shorter numbers, and his 
performance received enthusiastic praise from the Express, 
which mentioned also the great success achieved by the 
singer in the way of demonstrative applause from his 
hearers. 


35 
Dorvalle Soloist at LoVerde Composition Recital 


Chevalier LoVerde, the well known pianist and com- 
poser of chamber music, will give a recital of his vocal 
and instrumental compositions at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on March 14, in which he will have the assistance of Hor- 
tense Dorvalle, the dramatic soprano. In making such a 
choice, the composer has selected a singer whose interpre- 
tations will undoubtedly prove interesting. There will also 
be a chorus of thirty young women from the Women’s 
Musical Alliance of New York, who will sing his “Ave 
Maria,” with organ and piano accompaniment, Miss Dor- 
valle being the soloist. The piano numbers will be played 
by Chevalier LoVerde and Rose Devison, a South African 
pianist of note. 

The concert will be given under the supervision of a 
committee of women from the Italian Naval League of 
New York City. 
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not advertising now? 


HE IS WITH THE COLORS 


Secretary HEMUS-STUDIOS 
152 West 58th Street New York 























MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


Availoble for CONCERTS and RECITALS, in aid of RED CROSS and other War Charities. 
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LEON ROTHIER 


PRINCIPAL BASSO—Metropolitan’ Opera Company 


Exclusive Management: Daniel Mayer - - 


Times Building, New York 














FRANCIS Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 

FLORENCE Chicago Opera, Chicago RECITALS 
Royal Opera, Berlin 

EASTON- Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 


Private Address, Hotel San Rafael, 65 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Management Daniel Mayer, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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Address 
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for beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
Normal Teacher 


Normal Class Chicago, January 7th 
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EMIL BUCKER 


-« (Concert and Theatre Bureau) 
22 Simpang, Soerabala, Java, Dutch East Indies 
Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased’to 


ly;them with all particulars cially as to Java and Sumatra, where{hehas!directed,the 
Heee ei * tours of Katharine Goodson, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, ete. 














Management: Jamzs E. Davor, 933 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 





ARTHUR GEORGE 


BARITONE 
Address: 3099 Bron ‘war New York City 


LOUIS MOSCOWITZ 


CELLIST 


146 BROADWAY. N. Y. - 


LOUIS WOLFF 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Address: 8 Weat 90th Street ° ° - 


LEON KOURCIK 


BARITONE 
Pupll of Victor Maurel 
Address: 24 West 111th Street, New York Telephone 2006 Harlem 


JANE CROSBY 


LYRIC SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
70 EATON PLACE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. Tel. 2393-R Orange 


American Lyric Soprano 


DA COSTA 


NOW BOOKING 
Season 1915-16, 1916-17, prima donna of the Chemnitz Grand Opera Co, 


Management: JAMES DEVOE, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Residence, 226 West voth Street, New York. Phone: 9930 Columbus 


EDITH MASON 


SOPRANO 


PRIMA DONNA BRACALE 
OPERA COMPANY 
December 1917 to May 1918 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
SIGALDI OPERA, MEXICO 


Available for concert, 
summer and fall, 1918 


Address: care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The God Who Made Himself 


Introduction to the Psychology of Music 


By GEORGE EDWARDS | 


Published serially 
Subscription in advance one dollar 
Write for sample chapters 


Oswald C. Coffman, Publisher, La Jolla Cal. 


HAROLD HENRY 


—reached magnificent heights of power.—Masz Smith, New York 
American, November 7, 1916. 
—imparted to his reading a poctic warmth.—W. J. Henderson, New 
York Sun, November 7, 1916. 
—beyond doubt an artist of great intelligence and superb equipment.— 
Mourice Halperson, New York Staats-Zeitung, November 9, 1916. 
——a pianist of unusual skill and dexterity.—Boston Transcript, 
November 8, 1916. 

was nothing short of captivating . . . had light, color and 
personality. . . . With solo playing of this order there can 
never be any reason for abolishing soloists.—E. C. Moore, Chicago 
Journal, November 10, 1917. 

For Terms and Information Address 


JOHN ANDERSON, 613 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 
Steinway*Piano Used 


Tel. 9740 Morningside 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


| TEACHES SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 


Based on INNER-FEELING 
REASONING and DRILLS 
CONSTRUCTIVE, RELIABLE AND PEN. 
ETRATIVE MEMORIZING, 14 Guides, re- 
solved into four, $10.00. 
RHYTHM and RHYTHMIC DICTATION. 
COMPOSITION and MELODIC DICTA. 
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SIGHT SINGING for Professionals, not 
do re mi, IMPROVISING. 

: 220 MODULATIONS, HARMONIC DIC- 
TATION, or how to write these modulations 


rome one, given tens, 
SPOSITION, ANALYSIS and 


TRANS 
CHORD SENTENCES. 
Free DEMONSTRATION daily one o'clock 
except Thursday and S day 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
ST. JAMES HOTEL 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Thursby Honors Gills—Bel Canto Club Hears Buck- 
hout—Lisbet Hoffmann in New Haven — Bogert 
at Barnard Club Affair—Ziegler Institute Mu- 
sicale—Women’s Philharmonic Musicale— 

A Rose-Capouilliez Correction—Kath- 
erine Ruth Heyman Heard—Speke- 

Seeley Studio Activities — 

Musicolony Dinner 


Gilda Ruta Pupil’s Success—Coke-Jephcott Recital— 
Knecht Orchestra Plays Ward Scherzo—Profes- 
sional Woman's League—Von Klenner, Orator 
—Sorrentino’s Versatility—Kirpal-Lindorff 
School Recital— Jaques Gives “St. 
Paul”—Baldwin Organ Recitals— 

Mary Henry Plays for 
Soldiers 


At Emma Thursby’s fourth Friday afternoon at home, 
January 25, Gabrielle Gills, the charming French soprano, 
was to have been guest of honor, but was detained in 
Boston. A number ‘of prominent musical people were 
present, among them Paul Reimers, Gene Remington and 
Meta *Reddisch, Miss Thursby’s prima donna pupil. She 
has just returned from Chicago, where she made a suc- 
cess as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, on the last night of the season there. She was con- 
gratulated on her Chicago success, for she was obliged 
to repeat the “Caro Nome,” after ten minutes’ applause, 
and also the duet in the third act with Stracciari. She had 
twenty curtain calls. 

The artists who contributed the music of the afternoon 
were Gene Remington, who sang “April Time” (Cox) and 
“Le Cor” (Flegier), accompanied by Jessie Winterbottom ; 
Milan Lusk, the Bohemian violinist, who played “Holka 
Modrovka” (Sevcik) and “Melodie’ (Dawes), accompa- 
nied by Mme. Wetche; Josephine Bettinetti, who sang 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” with violin obligato by Mr. Lusk, 
Mrs. Richard Couper accompanying; Daniel Wolf, pian- 
ist, who played a waltz (Saint-Saéns) and “Liebestraum” 
(Liszt); and Beatrice Bowman, who sang “Butterfly” 
(Puccini). Reba Emery and Frances Jordan presided at 
the tea table. 

Bel Canto Club Hears Buckhout 


The Bel Canto Club, Beatrice Goldie, president, heard 
Mme. Buckhout, the soprano, “singer of dedicated songs,” 
and Gladys Grove, solo pianist and accompanist, at an 
affair at the Waldorf-Astoria, January 26. Mme. Buck- 
hout sang songs dedicated to her by American composers, 
Gilberté’s “A Valentine,” Huss’ “Suppose,” and songs by 
Warford, Kriens, Treharne and others were prominent 
and pleasing features of the recital. Claude Warford 
personally accompanied his own group of five songs, of 
which “The Star” and “If I Could Fly” are dedicated to 
Mme. Buckhout. Some of the songs pleased to such an 
extent that they had to be repeated, and the good sized 
audience had opportunity to admire the many charm- 
ing features of the artist’s voice. Miss Grove played 
works by Moszkowski, la Forge and Stojowski bril- 
liantly. The reception committee consisted of Elsie Combs, 
Countess Castelvecchio and Fannie Goldie. 

Mme. Buckhout’s next “Composers’ Afternoon” will 
occur Wednesday, February 13, when works by Arthur 
Troostwyk, of New Haven, will be heard. 


Lisbet Hoffmann in New Haven 


Lisbet Hoffmann, concert pianist and director of the 
piano department of the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., 
gave an invitation musicale in New Haven on January 
20. A large audience gathered to hear this excellent 
pianist, assisted by violin and cello, play the following 
program: Scherzo (Mendelssohn), “Eccosaissen” (Bee- 
thoven-Busoni), valse (Chopin), “Indian Idylle” (Mac- 
Dowell), tarantella (Paul Juon), “Najaden im Quelle” 
(Chopin-Liszt), “Mal du Pays” and rhapsodie (Liszt). 
Music to the masque, “The Garden Gods” (H. Whitney 
Closson), was played by Viola Barber, violinist, Mr. 
Troostwyk, cellist, and Miss Hoffmann, pianist. In the 
audience were many well known musicians, who heard 
and applauded the music and its unusually perfect execu- 
tion with vigor. Miss Hoffmann is much interested in 
Closson’s work as a composer, believing him assured of 
a bright future. 


Bogert at Barnard Club Affair 


Walter L. Bogert was chairman of a recital of vocal 
music given by Lillian Heyward, soprano, and Louis 
Shenk, baritone, with Stuart Ross as accompanist, at the 
Barnard Club, Carnegie Hall, January 23. Miss Heyward 
sang songs and arias by Sgambati, Paradies, Lehmann, Far- 
ley, Goring-Thomas, Gounod and others, disclosing a pure, 
clear soprano voice under good control. Mr. Shenk sang 
songs by modern as well as ancient composers, including 
the Americans, Kiirsteiner, Cadman, MacDowell and him- 
self. He has temperament and intelligence and uses his 
voice in a manner showing power and good training. Mr. 
Ross also is a capable player. Congratulations were ten- 
dered Mr. Bogert on his very successful affair. 


Ziegler Institute Musicale 


At the last Wednesday afternoon musicale of the Ziegler 
Institute, Philip Gordon gave another of his very inter- 
esting talks on “Opera of the Nineteenth Century,” touch- 
ing on the operas by Bellini, Rossini, Mozart, Meyerbeer 
and Verdi, illustrated with arias sung by Dorothy Wolf, 
Stella Seligman and Ella Palow. 

Mme. Ziegler gave a very interesting talk on “Ideals” 
and the reasons for studying opera. The trend of her 
talk was to bring out the importance of graceful and 
harmonious face and body development, beside cultivat- 
ing the voice and personality. This, Mme, Ziegler stated, 
could be achieved by careful study of opera, even if the 
student did not aspire to singing in opera, because almost 
no one realizes how he or she , when walking, talk- 
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ing, gesticulating or singing. The study of opera and 
singing in scenes would necessitate close observation of 
the personality. ; 4 

The program was opened with selections by Dorothy 
Wolfe, soprano, followed by two numbers sung by Hertha 
Hotop Brett, mezzo-soprano; a Scotch song by Bessie 
Macguire, soprano; two French songs by Elizabeth Koven, 
contralto, closing with the “Jewel Song” from “Faust, 
sung by Elfreida Hansen, soprano. 


Women’s Philharmonic Musicale 

The regular musicale of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, Amy Fay, president, was held January 26 at 
Studio 839, Carnegie Hall. A large and appreciative audi- 
ence listened with pleasure to the following fine program: 
Sonata, D major, for two pianos (Mozart), Z. yed by 
Helen Jalkut and Agnes Traynor, pupils of Dr. Elsen- 
heimer; romance, from second concerto, and mazurka 
(Wieniawski), “Swing Song” (Barnes), “To the Spring” 
(Grieg), “In Elizabethan Days” (Kramer), “Chanson 
Antoinette,” “Villanelle’ and “Mazurka de Concerto” 
(Kriens), played by Margon de Vore, violinist; “Chanson 
Provencale” (Dell’ Acqua), “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air” (Arne), aria from “La Traviata” and “Don’t You 
Mind the Sorrows” (Cowles), surg by Mrs. William 
Croxton, soprano. This program was beautifully inter- 
preted by the above mentioned artists. Praise must be 
given the accompanists, Ruth Julian Kennard and Dora 
Reynolds Eddy. Leila H. Cannes is chairman of music 
and Mrs. David Graham chairman of receptions. 


Katherine Ruth Heyman Heard 

Sergei Klibansky, Umberto Martucci, Charlotte Lund, 
Nettie Horton and other well known leaders in the musi- 
cal profession heard Katherine Ruth Heyman play at the 
Hill residence, January 25. They led in the warm applause 
given Miss Heyman, following her altogether splendid 
playing. Some novelties were Balfour Gardiner’s “Noel,” 
pases AR “Paeons,” Scriabin’s preludes and Grovlez’s 
sarabande and “Chanson du Chasseur.” Miss Heyman pro- 
duced some unusual effects in her playing of the Liszt 
ctude in D flat. The deep toned campanile at the close of 
“Gondoliera di Venezia” was daintily done. Flowers and 
recalls were received by the brilliant pianist, and her own 
songs, sung by Mrs. Gordon Trix, were warmly applauded. 


A Rose-Capouilliez Correction 
Arthur Rose, organist and director of music, Central 
Baptist Church, New York, writes the MusicaL Courrier 
to the effect that he trained the surpliced choir of children 
who sang for the first time at that church on December 
27, and not F. Reed Capouilliez, who is solo bass of the 
choir. Misinformation led to the statement that Mr. 
Capouilliez had trained the children; it did not, how- 
ever, emanate from that singer. Mr. Rose, who writes 
“M. A.” after his name, himself makes a slip when in his 
letter he spells this singer’s name wrongly, and also writes 
“an” for “and.” To err is human! 
Speke-Seeley Studio Activities 
Iva Belle Squires, a pupil of Mrs. Speke-Seeley, sang 
songs and told stories of our American Indians for a most 
appreciative audience at the Cameo Club meeting, Mehlin 
Hall, recently. She also gave an Indian sketch at Sailors’ 
Institute, the same week. Two other Seeley pupils, Alice 
Campbell, contralto, and Lillian Morlang, sang ballads and 
patriotic songs. Miss Morlang was the soloist January 22 
at the Community Chorus in Morris High School, arousing 
great enthusiasm, and Jennie Jackson-Hill filled a return 
engagement with the Yonkers String Quartet. 


Musicolony Dinner 


The Musicolony dinner, Hotel Wellington, January 31, 
found some forty people assembled in the private dining- 
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Photo by Victor Georg. 
A GLANCE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


This caption is most suitable, as the picture shows two people well 
known to the public in the privacy of their own home, enjoying 


afternoon tea. Namara, who recently delighted New York with a 
unique song recital, is the wife of Guy Bolton, the successful youn 
playw ight, who already has to his credit “Oh Boy,” “Miss 1917, 
‘Polly With a Past,” “Leave It to Jane” and “Oh, Lady, Lady,” 
which recently opened in New York at the Princess Theatre. It is 
expected that this new play will be as successful as “Oh, Boy,” which 
is still drawing large audiences at the ino. At present Mrs. 
Bolton is in California, where she has been booked for a number of 
recitals and appearances with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. 








room, where, following the dinner, a musical program was 
given. Viola Waterhouse (Mrs. Bates) and Dr, Lawson 
began with the duet, “Springtime,” giving pleasure. Cor- 
nelia Hoelzel, soprano, sang Giiberté’s “Ah, Love, But 
a Day” finely, showing a dramatic soprano voice of. alto- 
gether unusual color and expressiveness. Enthusiastic ap- 
plause led her to sing again. Despite her youth, the fair 
singer shows unlooked-for dramatic impulse and expres- 
sion, which are being cultivated by Mrs. Boice. Harriet 
Enna sang a Danish song pleasantly. Nevada van der 
Veer was a special star, singing the aria from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson” with opulent voice and beauty of finish. Gor- 
geously expressive voice and pretty appearance,” was a 
program note made by this writer. Elsie Gobel sang 
Italian songs with a clear and high soprano voice, and Dr. 
Lawson closed the program with “Salve Dimora” and 
Dunn’s “Under the Greenwood Tree.” Every one knows 
the Lawson voice, always expressive, musical, finished in 
delivery. : 

Pauline Nurnberger played capable accompaniments on 
a low pitched piano, which pitch bothered the singers more 
or less. No soprano wants to sing “down in her boots.” 
Dancing followed. The next dinner is planned for Thurs- 
day evening, February 28. 

Living at this hotel are many well known musical peo- 
ple, including Carolyn Beebe. Eddy Brown, Paul Dufault, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller (Nevada van der Veer), John 
Powell, de Warlich, Kreisler, Dumesnil, Cadman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eberhart (the latter librettist of the Cadman Indian 
opera soon to be produced). 


Gilda Ruta Pupil’s Success 


Countess Gilda Ruta was represented by her pupil, Miss 
S. Bayer, pianist, soloist at a concert given at the Astor 
Gallery, January 31. She appeared three times on the 
program, her chief number being Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasie,” which she played with fine dash. MacDowell’s 
“Hungarian Dance,” and Mme. Ruta’s “Tarantella,” were 
especially applauded by the good-sized audience. Others 
on the program were, Newmark, soprano; C. A. An- 
thony, tenor, and W. L. Laskey, baritone. 


Coke-Jephcott Recital 


A the Wanamaker Auditorium, January 
Coke-Jephcott, F. R. C. O., F. A. G. O., organist and 
choirmaster at the Church of the Messiah, Rhinebeck-on- 
the-Hudson, gave a program of principally modern works. 
He played Dubois’ “Marriage Music.” with breadth, clean 
technic and good taste. The “Benediction” was daintily 
played, and received especial applause. The other works 
on this program were by Wesley, Camidge, Franck, Grieg 
and Bach 


Knecht Orchestra Plays Ward Scherzo 


Frank E. Ward’s scherzo in E flat, op. 18, was given a 
first public hearing at the Sunday evening concert, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria orchestra, J. Knecht, conductor, on January 
27. Mr. Ward is assistant professor of music at Columbia 
University, and is a man of talent. The work is scholarly 
and of fine construction, yet pleasing. Robert Thrane, 
cellist, as soloist at this concert, played pieces by Corelli 
and Popper. 


Professional Woman’s League 


January 28, the Professional Woman’s League, Helen 
Whitman Ritchie, president, entertained members of the 
“Gypsy Trail Company” at its roomy headquarters, 1909 
Broadway. Mme. Newhaus, Mrs. Yawger, and Amy 
Whaley Kingsland, were among the prominent musical per- 
sonages present. February 4, Katherine Shary, soprano, 
and others were on the program. 


29, Norman 


Von Klenner, Orator 


“Mme. von Klenner, you are not a speaker, but an 
orator,” said a distinguished listener who heard Mme. von 
Klenner talk at the Commonwealth Opera Conference, 
Aeolian Hall. January 29. John Philip Sousa, president; 
Raymond Hitchcock, vice-president, and others are inter- 
ested in this plan for widespread opera performances. 

Mme. von Klenner was the only woman speaker of the 
morning, and it was this talk which led to her being called 
an orator. Brimful of the subject, backed up in all she 
does to popularize opera in American cities, Mme. von 
Klenner waxes enthusiastic on the subject. Like a highly 
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sensitive and perfectly trained racehorse, she is at her best 
before large audiences. 


Sorrentino’s Versatility 


Striking versatility in one of the characteristics of Um- 
berto Sorrentino. € sings dramatic opera roles, acting 
with intense personality on one occasion, and the next 
night is able to uplift an audience by his poetic singing of 

lain songs. Subtle tragedy and sparkling comedy, mark 

im in his characteristics. He is heard often in many 
Eastern cities this season, and has sung for the second 
time within a month in Cleveland, Ohio, 


Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 


Vocal and piano pupils of the Kirpal-Lindorff School 
of Music appeared in a program of nineteen numbers at 
Mehlin Hall, January 26. Some of the singers did unusual 
work in modern songs and arias. American composers on 
the program were the following, Neidlinger, Woodman, 
Cadman, La Forge, Burleigh, Speaks, Nevin and Hastings 


Jaques Gives “St. Paul” 


Edmund Jaques, with his mixed choir of fifty singers, 
presented Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Saint Paul,” at the 
noon service at St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, January 
25. The following singers appeared as soloists: Ada A. 
Pratt, soprano; Edith Maldwyn, contralto; William Gleim, 
tenor; and Wilfrid Glenn, bass. Mr. Jaques conducted the 

rformance, and his friend and co-organist, Dr. Victor 

aier, played the organ. 


Baldwin Organ Recital 


Samuel A. Baldwin continues featuring American com- 
posers on his organ recital programs at City College, Wed- 
nesday and Sunday afternoons at 4 o'clock. Recent com- 
posers represented by their works were Felix Borowski, J. 
Frank Frysinger, Lucien G. Chaffin, Arthur Foote and Ed- 
ward MacDowell. 


: Mary Henry Plays for Soldiers 

Mary Henry (Mrs. C. W. Bingeman), who achieved 
reputation as an excellent violinist in New York, has been 
with her husband at a southern camp, situated near Jack- 
sonville, Ala. She has been giving concerts for the sol- 
diers in Camp McClellan, and writes, “I can assure you 
that my khaki-clad audiences are most appreciative and 
very enthusiastic.” 
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Baltimore, Md., January 26, 1918. 

For the fourth concert of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, Director Gustav Strube arranged what was in many 
ways the most interesting concert that has been presented by 
the organization. MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” which was 
played in lieu of a symphony. aroused much interest, as 
much through its novelty to Baltimore ears as by its in- 
trinsic beauty. The wind choir, which has so prominent a 
part in this composition, rose to the occasion nobly, and by 
excellent intonation and precision of attack showed the 
tremendous strides that the orchestra has made in its year 
of existence. The MacDowell composition was followed 
by the overture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” and by the 
lovely “Apres midi d’un Faune” of Debussy. This latter 
was most exquisitely interpreted, and the flute solos beau- 
tifully played by John C. Bohl, who is a real artist. The 
closing number on the program was Grieg’s “Landsighting,” 
sung by the Orpheus Club with orchestral accompaniment. 
This male chorus is distinguished by a fine body of tone. 
William G. Horn sang the incidental solo. 


Heifetz Plays with Orchestra 


Walter Damrosch and his orchestra made their appear- 
ance last night before a packed audience, largely due to the 
public interest in Jascha Heifetz, who made his Baltimore 
debut at this concert. As has been the case elsewhere, not 
a dissenting voice was heard in the chorus of praise evoked 
by the wonderful boy. The announcement has been made 
that he will be heard here in recital in March, when a 
more complete appreciation of his genius may be gained 
than from the Tschaikowskv concerto in D. 

The orchestra played the “Rustic Wedding” symphony 
of Goldmark with excellent appreciation of its varied col- 
oring; the contrasting moods of the twelve variations 
(several of which were omitted) being very well done. 
The final number was from “Samson et Dalila.” 


Eleanor Spencer with String Quartet 


Tuesday night of last week was signalized by the second 
concert of the Baltimore String Quartet. These concerts 
are anticinated as among the most delightful events of the 
season. This one was rendered notable by the playing of 
Eleanor Spencer. Miss Snencer played the piano part of 
the Schumann quartet in E flat major with rare discrimin- 
ation. Her touch was light and sure, and her tone blended 
beautifully with the strings. She entered into the mood of 
the quartet as nerfectly as though she had been one of 
them alwavs. The opening number of the evening was 
the Dvorak quartet in F major. which was excellently 
played by the quartet. This was followed by two numbers 
from a string quartet by Inpolitoff-Tvanoff, in which the 
extra cello part was played by Helene Broemer, a pupil of 
Bart Wirtz, the cellist of the quartet. 


Masonic Concert 


A mixed chorus, under the artistic direction of Dr. Mer- 
rill Honkinson. has heen giving several concerts this year, 
for different Masonic organizations. One of the most 
recent of these took place on January 17, at Masonic 
Temple, meeting with much enthusiasm. The most inter- 
esting number on the program, musically speaking, was the 
“Landsightine” of Grieg, which was given a very impres- 
sive interpretation. The chorus is composed of the fol- 
lowing singers. all of whom are well known locally: Dr. 
B. Merrill Hopkinson, director; Elizaheth Duncan. Han- 
nah Greenwood. Edear T. Panl. Elizabeth Richardson, 
sopranos; Anne Baugher, Hazel Fox. Henry Franklin. Lila 
Snyder, altos: Irvin Camphell, J. Milton Langrall, Edgar 
T. Paul, Frederick M. Supplee, tenors; Edgar R. Dobson, 
Harry old, John H. Richardson, Harry * se 


basses, with George Finster at the piano. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





Werrenrath Tributes 


The zero weather which prevailed and tied up all traffic 
made it almost impossible for Reinald Werrenrath and 
Arthur Hackett, who were to give a recital at Norfolk, 
Va., on January 4, to reach the frozen city; but they had 
both resolved they would get there, and they did, Mr. 
Hackett was able to leave New York early enough to 
admit of a twenty-four hour delay, which was fortunate, 
as the steamer which took him across Chesapeake Bay was 
frozen in the ice for seven hours. Mr. Werrenrath, who 
was making talking machine records in Camden, N. : fe 
January 2, was not able to leave for Norfolk until the next 
morning. Although in normal times the train is due in 
Norfolk in the early morning, the baritone did not arrive 
until ten that evening and without dinner rushed over to the 
concert hall to find that Mr. Hackett had kindly given his 
entire share of the program. Mr. Werrenrath then stepped 
out on the platform and sang to a shivering audience, 
wrapped in coats, cloaks and furs. 

His popularity is due in part to his presence and to his utter 
lack of affectation. but it is chiefly due to the fact that he is all 
an artist. He has an excellent voice, but that in iteelf is a com- 
paratively small part of his singing. When he does a song he gets 
out of it all that the composer put into it and—what is of equal 
importance, though often aialectel-oall that the writer of the words 
put into it.—The Norfolk Ledger-Despatch. 





His voice is of wide range and a true baritone in every particular. 
He is versatile and artistic.—Virginian-Pilot and the Norfolk Land- 
mark 

Mr. Werrenrath gave a recital Wednesday evening, Jan- 
vary 9, at the Orpheum Theatre in Chambersburg, Pa. 

Hearty and spontaneous recalls gave testimony to the appreciation 
and enjoyment of a critical assembly of music lovers and musicians. 
The young singer responded to the warmth and fervor of his hear- 
ers in encores and by verve and spirit in rendition. Mr. Werren- 
rath is an artist of smooth voice and sings with ease and fluency.— 
Franklin (Pa.) Repository 





Mr. Werrenrath, the distinguished baritone, offered continually 
increasing pleasure as his well chosen program proceeded. His casy 
style, profound and impressive, rapt his hearers again and again. 
~The Valley Spirit, Chambersburg, Pa. 

On Friday, January 11, Dr. Max Zach presented the 
baritone in coniunction with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Odeon Theatre. 

Although the blizzard was raging, the promise of Reinald Werren- 
rath gave many subscribers courage to battle with the storm, and 
although many people missed the overture to Mozart's “Marriage 
of Figaro” they appeared in time to hear Mr. Werrenrath give 
a level headed delivery of a recitative and aria from the same opera. 
More heard him give color and beauty and rare tenderness to the 
“Vision Fugitive,” from “Hérodiade.” He has a beautiful voice, 
to begin with, and he knows how to make the most of it. Then 
there is unmistakable evidence that he has polished and refined not 
only bie vocalism but his interpretation, until his singing shines like 
a highly polished gem. Superior gray matter and the right kind of 
feeling make the work of this young man a delight.—St. Louis Times. 


Werrenrath, who made his first appearance as a symphony soloist 
here, is a baritone of remarkable technical training. He demon- 
strated almost the last word in smoothness and elegance of vocali- 
eation.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





The young artist sings with fine freedom. Talent, skill, and devo- 
tion to his art are shown by the method and manner of his deliv- 
erance. There is a suavity and smoothness about his song that 
pleases.—St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat. 

The song was sung with splendid dramatic spirit. Werrenrath 
displayed a magnificent baritone voice, wide in range and remarkably 
true in both high and low notes.—St. Louis Republic. 

From Albany, N. Y., comes another tribute to his splen- 
did art: 

Werrenrath is an old friend in Albany. . His baritone has 
acovired a fulness of tone, an authority of treatment, and an adjus- 


tability to different moods of song that easily explains his present 
popularity on the concert stage. His diction and enunciation are 
clean cut and his legato is notably good. . . . There is plenty 
of dynamic power in his voice and considerable richness to flavor it. 


Albany Argus. 





Praise for Dicie Howell 


January engagements for Dicie Howell, soprano, in- 
cluded recitals at Huntineton and Jamaica, L. I.; appear- 
ances as soloist with the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society; the 
Men's Choral Society of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; the Musical 
Art Society of Rome, N. Y., and a concert at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Her work called forth the appended encomiums: 

Dicie Howell is an easy singer and her beautiful voice has flex- 
ibility and range that the “Messiah” demands. Her art appears to 
exact no laborious effort from her vocal resources and “Rejoice 
Greatly” was beautifully sung and with faithful expression.—Alliance 
(Ohio) Review. 


Dicie Howell, soprano, gave a delicate nuancing in Woodman’'s 
“Lullaby” and in his buoyant “Love’s in My Heart” she made a 
brilliant climax. Her work in the “Agnus Dei” was big and fine. 
Miss Tlowell showed fluency, well-poised tone and intelligence.— 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle. 


Miss Howell immediately won her way to the hearts of her hear- 
ers with her pleasing voice and personal charm. Possessing a flex- 
ible voice of good range and calibre, she exhibited a control which 





with a temperamental understanding combined to make her work 
most enjoyable.—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 





Alatel 





Miss Howell won the favor of the i Her 
voice is sweet and flexible, nicely modulated and with the words 
clearly enunciated. Some of her tones were golden in their purity, 
and with a distinctive nature that makes the word flutelike seem 
inadequate, because human quality is added.—Troy (N. Y.) Times. 





Boston Critics Review Dai Buell’s Recital 


Dai Buell, the charming young pianist, whose novelty 
programs have caused much favorable comment in appear- 
ances in New York and Chicago, was heard in her first 
Boston recital of this season on Friday afternoon, January 
11, at Jordan Hall. The following excerpts from the re- 
views of the Boston critics are worthy of note: 

Miss Buell made a favorable impression by her performance of 
the Nawratil variations, for she played them in a musical and 
thoughtful spirit and with nice discrimination. Miss Buell was gen- 


“PILZER A MAS 


The Chicago Evening American said this of him recently, 
and stated further: 

“Unheralded, this young master, and the word mas- 
ter Is not an exaggeration, instantly won the unqual- 
ified favor of his public. Scarceiy had he drawn the 
first luscious tones of the adaglo In the Handel sonata 
than a current of sympathetic understanding Joined 
the audience in a common pleasure. Mr. Plizer Is cer- 
perm easily one of the most interesting violin per- 
sonalities before the world today. His tone is ample, 
warm, soulful, colored with much distinction.” 
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The Chicago Tribune said: 

“He Is a good violinist, by any measure. Nobody's 
tone is cleaner—not even Zimbalist’s. He selected a 
good medium for his beginning—Handel’s E major 
sonata; and he played it with purity, fullness, sane 
simplicity.” 


The Chicago Journal said: 
“Plizer’s great merit 
tone.”’ 


The Chicago Daily News said: 

“Mr. Plizer Is a brilliant performer, endowed with 
a very fleet and facile technic and with much musical 
taste. . . . His performance of the last movement 
of the Bruch minor concerto was a virtuoso feat 
in the apparent ease with which It was played and 
with the plastic clarity of its reading.” 


Management: 
DANIEL MAYER, TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


Is an entirely clear, clean 














erally interesting. This is something that cannot always be said 
of pianists whose technic is more firm and substantial—Philip Hale, 


Herald. 


Not all of the Nawratil variations have the invention and skill 
of the fourth, where Miss Buell made clear distinction between the 
sustaining, singing melody in the right hand and the staccato coun- 
terpoint in the left. Mr. Gebhard’s gavotte was well played.—Arthur 
Wilson, Globe. 


Miss Buell’s whole charm lay in her emotional capabilities, her 
exquisite style and finesse. . . . The gavotte was clear, delicate 
and fine in every detail. Clearly, Miss Buell reaches her height in 
chamber music rather than in concert form.—Boston Advertiser. 





The program elicited a steady current of virtuosity. Miss Buell 
met most of the demands with competence and care. She studies 
and understands pedalling and acoustics, she is quick to the instant, 
she is deft mistress of the softer touch, she manages phrase, 
accent and rhythm with taste and reserve. Most evidently, she 
loves to watch her hands 4 the keyboard and do daring deeds 
of technical prowess. Where she can caress and suggest and paint 
in fine lines, she does unusually well. For instance, the studies in 
transcendent execution with which Liszt and Li pli t 
one another—the dreamy parts, and such of the dance music as 
was more vivid than forceful—she performed with very considerable 
skill. Likewise, the olden dance by MacDowell, and that by Geb- 
hard, which, somehow, is characteristic of him.—Boston Transcript. 








History Repeats Itself with Florence Easton 


In commenting upon Florence Easton’s work with the 
Chicago Opera Association, when she sang the role of 
“Madame Butterfly,” the Chicago Journal of December 18, 
1916, said: “She is one of the great artistic successes 
of the season.” These same forceful words might well 
be applied to her work thus far this season as a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Having scored as 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria” and Ah-Yoe in “L’Oracolo,” in 
addition to creating a brilliant success in the title role of 
“St. Elizabeth” (a performance that will undoubtedly act 


as a boom for all future operatic productions in English), 
she has added still another laurel to her wreath. ( 
Monday evening, a week ago, owing to the continued in- 
disposition of Geraldine Farrar, Miss Easton sang the 
title role of “Lodoletta,” opposite Caruso, In spite of not 
having had even a single rehearsal, she gave an admirable 
performance that won the hearty approval of her audi- 
ence, as well as the unstinted praise of the New York 
critics. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Easton will be given an 
opportunity to let New York hear her in some of her 
other important roles, such as Cio Cio San, Nedda, Aida, 
Carmen and Marguerite in “Faust.” 





Maud Powell Delights Texans 


Maud Powell, who has been appearing with very great 
success in various parts of the great Southwest, gave 
recitals recently in Dallas and San Antonio, Texas. In 
addition, the violinist gave much pleasure to the “boys” 
stationed near these cities, playing recital programs at the 
’ M. C. A. buildings in the camps. Here is what the 
Dallas and San Antonio papers said of her work: 


One of the most appreciative and enthusiastic gatherings of the 
season sat for more than an hour last night at the my Temple 
under the magic charm of the bow of Maud Powell. From the 
first moment of the great American virtuoso’s program until she 
had finished her recital her auditors sat as though enchanted, only 
breaking through the spell at the completion of each number with a 
great volume of sincere and spont: ppl Maud Powell was 
already popular in Dallas, but her concert last night brought her 
scores of new admirers and cemented the esteem in which her 
musicianship was held by hundreds of others. 

Maud Powell’s mastery of technic has been too long established 
to make comment pertinent and yet even the most untutored must 
have been impressed last night with the wonderful manner in which 
she exhibited her technical skill, while at the same moment putting 
into her music that soulful spirit which gave it life. Maud Powell's 
charm is in the exquisiteness of expression which seemed to 
something apart from the strength or delicacy of her touch. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to name any particular selection 
that seemed to please the audience more than another. The opening 
number, the Sibelius concerto, was scarcely to be understood by 
those who have no musical training and yet it possesses qualities 
that made a quick and oneviog eppee! to the natures of people. 
The Strauss number which followed with its two movements, was 
much bolder in construction and its swift cadences were more 
readily understood and appreciated. 

Many Encores Catrep For. 

Somewhat in contrast with these selections, the next group in- 
cluded “Love’s Delight,” Maud Powell’s own arrangement of the 
Martini composition, and Bazzini’s “Dance of the Imps.” The 
audience fell immediately into the spirit of these selections and 
gave them tremendous applause. Applause, in fact, was one of the 
outstanding features of the evening. Maud Powell’s grip on her 
audience is best told by the fact that she was forced, literally 
forced, to give an encore after each group. As encores she played 
the Coleridge-Taylor “Deep River,” Chonin’s “Maiden’s Wish,” 
Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” and the “Mignon” gavotte.—Dallas 
Morning News. 








'Tis no wonder Maud Powell, eminent American violinist, was in 
gracious mood at the City Temple Wednesday evening. The big 
Dallas audience which greeted her, with Arthur Loesser, pianist, 
gave the two artists a reception which in warmth and expressive- 
ness closely approached a veritable ovation. 

Some one has said of this wonderful woman artist that she has 
“the arm of a man, the soul of a woman and the head of an 
artist.” She has all that and more. That person who has heard 
the eminent maestros of the violin needs but to close his or her 
eves. listening to Maud Powell. to forget it’s a woman wielding 
the bow. Her technic is beyond fault; her confidence, attack and 
expression all that any maestro might pray for. If there are masters 
of the violin, surely none can deny that she is that instrument's 
most capable, artistic mistress.—Dallas Times Herald. 





The voices of zoo khaki-clad soldiers, singing the chorus of “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee.” accompanied by Maud Powell, world- 
famous violinist. formed the climax of her program last night in 
the Y. M. C. A. building at Love Field. For an hour the men 
in training for the aviation corps had heen enthralled by the sweet. 
passionate, tender strains from Maud Powell’s violin, and when, at 
the last, she asked that all join her in the patriotic air, the mighty 
chorus rolled forth, every man joining in. 

Maud Powell won the hearts of her soldier audience from the 
very start. She was simply her natural self. unconventional, with- 
out any formality, and in turn. she brought little gales of laughter 
at her sallies and the wildest of applause for her music. It did not 
matter much what she played—classical music and the melodies of 
the Old South alike had their appeal and won applause; it was 
her playing. her sympathy, her enthusiasm and her evident pleasure 
- entertaining the soldiers that won their hearts.—Dallas Morning 

ews. 





Mme. Powell’s bie musical offerings were Mendelssohn’s E minor 
concerto and Saint-Saéns’ sonata in D minor. The concerto, musi- 
cally beautiful and too frequently consigned to the mercies of im- 
mature violinists, revealed new beauties from her noble rendition 
The finale, taken at a tremendous tempo. was dazzling. Saint-Saéns’ 
scholarly sonata with its wealth of singing tone, was the gem of 
the evening and in this number the notably fine accompanying of 
Arthur Loesser shone superbly. 

Among Mme. Powell’s selections, which cast their ecstatic spell 
over the audience, was Sibelius’ “Valse Triste.” in which the haunt- 
ing melody comes as through a mist and the wonders of which 
were doubly appreciated by those familiar with the storv of the 
dying woman who in imagination dances with friends who have 
passed beyond —San Antonio Express. 
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More Praise for Mabel Garrison 


Mabel Garrison appeared in a joint recital in Columbus, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, January 8, and in Scranton, Pa., Janu- 
ary 10, with Efrem Zimbalist. Although she had planned 
to come back to New York, the perversity of inanimate 
objects again intervened, as seems to be the case too fre- 
quently of late—so that she not only never reached the 
city but barely arrived in Scranton in time for the con- 
cert. The midnight train, “was a little late” according to 
the station agent, who informed Miss Garrison that if ‘she 
got to the depot an hour later it would probably give her 
ample time. Accordingly, she proceeded to get there at 
one thirty-five. Inquiry showed the train “even a little 
later,” which proved eventually to mean, that the very tired 
little Metropolitan star winked and blinked and nodded 
her very tired little head until five-ten in the morning when 
the train finally put in an appearance. 

The next day, “for apparently no reason,” brought her 
to Harrisburg eight hours late. It was impossible to re- 
turn to New York, so Miss Garrison remained in Harris- 
burg over night, going to Scranton the next day and was 
again delayed en route. Finally, after many mishaps, she 
appeared, making her initial bow to the large Scranton 
audience she won immediately, as friends. 

Her work last evening stamped her as an artist well deserving 
of the position she has won in the van of America’s on rege musi- 
cians. She was applauded to the echo upon completion of her 
aria, the “Bell Song’’ from ‘“‘Lakmé,’’ by Delibes. A just sense 
of emphasis, a skilled technician’s distribution of the breathing 
spaces, combined with a voice of exhilirating lyric quality and a 
selection of songs that gave pleasure without concession to any 
taste but the best—these were but a few of the elements that 
made strong appeal to those who listened. Any one who looks for 
showy floridity and coloratura artifice in Miss Garrison’s singing 
will be disappointed,—Scranton Times. 


Efrem Zimbalist and Mabel Garrison gave a program unusual 
both in selection and in flawless presentation. 

Mabel Garrison sang entrancingly. It was fitting that she should 
begin her program by the “Bell Song’? from “Lakmé” (Delibes), 
for like the clear chimes of finest tempered bells was her voice 
in that glowing aria. 

At the end of her long program, after many encores, she gave 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” with a winsome charm impossible to 
translate.—Scranton Republican. 

On Tuesday evening, January 15, Miss Garrison sang 
the incidental music to the delightful Swedish and Spanish 
music presented by Kurt Schindler and the Schola Can- 
torum. So exquisitely beautiful was her voice, as well as 
interpretation, that she earned high praise at the hands of 
all the critics who had attended this concert, 

Mme. Garrison, who sang all the quantity of unfamiliar music 
allotted to her with aptness of taste and a wooing loveliness of 
tone, outdid herself in this song (“The ent of the Virgin’). 
Her voice assumed a silkiness of texture in itself of such sheer 
sensuousness of effect as to convince one again—for reconviction 
of this sort is nowadays sadly needed—that the human voice may 
be the most beautiful thing to be heard on earth. This was the 
purest of bel canto, a perfect legato flow of tone, the long phrases 
sustained on a column of air whose jointures were unapparent. 
And the exquisite melody was exquisitely touched with the color of 
simple pathos, gently yearning grief. The thing was as Searly per 
fect singing in its kind as this reviewer has ever heard.—New York 


Evening Journal, 


Boston Symphony Re-engages Merle Alcock 


Learning the difficult contralto role in Mahler’s second 
symphony in the short space of two weeks and singing 
it from memory with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on January 22, Merle Alcock won 
not only the following splendid tributes from the Boston 
press but also a re-engagement with the Boston Symphony 
for February 3, when a second performance of the Mahler 
work will be given. 

The clear texture, the soft vibrancy of Mme. Alcock’s tones was 
at one with the voice of the song of entreaty, while she also entered 
into Mahler’s artful simplicity—Boston Transcript. 





Not soon is to be forgotten the beauty of Mme. Alcock’s voice, 
warm and vibrant with color and feeling, rn, quietly, as an 
instrument of the orchestra, in the old song, “Thou Red, Red 
Rose.” She gave pleasure by the emotional quality of her fine 
voice, her good diction and a reposeful manner keeping within the 
irame.—Boston Globe. 


In the fourth movement, “Primal Light,” the alto sings an old 
song from “The Boy’s Magic Horn,” a quaint old song. ould that 
Mahler had treated it sympathetically! Would that he had given 
Mme. Alcock better music for her rich and beautiful voice!—-Boston 
Herald and Journal. 


Edward Clarke Wins Praise in “Elijah” 


When Edward Clarke, the Chicago baritone, participated 
in the “Elijah” performance given in Streator, Ill., in De- 
cember, 1917, he won the following press eulogies : 

Edward Clarke was engaged for the big part of Elijah and did it 
in a way to justify his reputation—a reputation by the way that 
extends throughout the country. There was authority and artistic 
beauty in all his work and especial excellence in “Lord God of 
Abraham” and “It is enough,” while all the recitative and dramat- 
ically descriptive parts were presented with rare distinction.—Strea- 
tor Daily Free Press, December 22. 





And how graciously Mr. Clarke entered into the spirit of “Elijah,” 
reveling in its deep majestic passages, its tragic plaint so eloquently 

rtrayed through the power and sympathy of his splendid voice. 
very note was enunciated with convincing clarity, and his rich 
uality never carried greater appeal than in this grand old story. 
he role of Elijah dominates the theme and no finer choice could 
have been made or no one more ideally suited to its numerous 
demands than Mr. Clarke.—Streator Independent Times, Decem- 
ber 22. 


Raymond Havens Trio Plays in Providence 


The Raymond Havens Trio, consisting of Raymond 
Havens, pianist; Sylvain Noack, violinist, and Alwin 
Schroeder, cellist, gave the “Guest Evening” concert at the 
Chopin Club in Memorial Hall, Providence, R. I., Thurs- 
day evening, January 18. The program, which included 
numerous solo numbers, was as follows: Trio in B flat 
major, op. 11, Beethoven; berceuse, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; 
Spanish dance, Sarasate, played by Mr. Noack; aria, 
Grieg; gavotte, Lully; “Autumn Flower” and “Spinning 
Song,” Popper, played by Mr. Schroeder; rhapsody No. 
2, Liszt, played by Mr. Havens; trio, op. 50, Tschaikowsky. 

The critic of the Providence Journal, commenting upon 
this concert, said: ; 

Mr. Havens’ reception last evening was extremely cordial. This 
was shown particularly, as would a. be expected, after his 
solo, which was a splendid performance. he old but familiar Liszt 
Rhapsody was presented with such crystalline clearness of technic 
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and with such imagination and fine tonal volume without forcing in 
the climaxes, that it seemed fresh and new. Two encores were 
added, so insistent was the applause. 

But chief interest centered, of course, in the ensemble numbers. 
Those who were looking forward to a treat in this form of 
chamber music were not disappointed. Both Mr. Schroeder and 
Mr. Noack are old hands in the art of blending their parts in 
artistic ensemble playing, and though still young in years, Mr. 
Havens is mature in musical experience, and possesses qualities 
which place him on an equality with his associates. 


The critic of the Providence Tribune wrote: 


The fame of this recently formed trio had reached this part of 
New England, and the result was that Memorial Hall was fill 
to the doors. In the opening number, the difficult Beethoven Trio, the 
unquestioned gifts of interpretation of the individual artists were 
clearly revealed, each member of the trio being in perfect sym- 
pathy with the ensemble, the result proclaiming a well nigh per- 
fect whole. Mr. Noack’s tone is beautiful and Lie | His technic 
is admirable and there is refinement and a delicate finish in every- 
thing he does. Mr. Haven’s playing was marked by great beauty 
of tone, by excellent and highly developed technic and genuine 
musical fee ing. Mr. Schroeder was at his best last evening, and 
charmed as of old with the richness and haunting beauty of tone 
which he never fails to bring forth from his cello. 


Olive Kline at Worcester 


The second in the series of concerts by the Worcester 
(Mass.) Symphony Orchestra served to bring Olive Kline, 
favorite in the lists of festival sopranos, as soloist on 
Tuesday evening, January 8. Due to several delays, which 
are getting to be the habit these days, Miss Kline arrived 
too late for a rehearsal, so she was obliged to sing an aria 
from “Dinorah” without orchestra accompaniment. In the 
group which followed, Miss Kline sang “Come My Be- 
loved,” Handel; “Little Russia,” Zimbalist; “Fairy Pipers,” 
Brewer, and “That’s the World in June,” Strauss. As an 
encore, she sang “Comin’ Through the Rye,” “out of 
which, wonderful to say, she seemed to really get some- 
thing new,” says the Worcester Evening Post. Other 
newspapers commented as follows: 

Miss Kline was heard at the music festival three years ago. Her 
voice has improved wonderfully and with it goes a charm of per- 
sonality that augments the pleasure of the hearer. 

Miss Kline received a hearty reception by an audience of many 
friends, won by the beauty of her voice and the charm of her 
personality. The coloratura work of the “Shadow Song” showed the 
flexibility of her voice and the ease with which she sings. The 
liquid purity of her tone and the sweetness of her voice make 
listening to her such a pleasure that the audience cannot be blamed 
for demanding encore after encore.—Worcester Evening Gazette. 


Olive Kline, favorite of festival sopranos, was eted with the 
applause that such singers receive. Her voice, eat tool sustained 
in the high register, was resonant and sweet. Her singing was 
all that could desired. One recalls those liquid notes in the 
classic themes and the ability to give with ual effectiveness a 
negro lullaby that would test the best trained voice on any stage.— 
Worcester Morning Telegram. 




















Isolde Menges in Vancouver 


That very successful young English violinist, Isolde 
Menges, has been scoring decisive successes in the Cana- 
dian West. The Vancouver Sun of January 18, 1918, says 
rhapsodically about Miss Menges’ performance: 


Such musicianship has no country. So might Miriam of the 
Hebrews have played before the entranced Egyptian; or the Greek 
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Thais before Alexander; or the Italian Vittoria Colonna before 
Lorenzo the magnimcent; or the boy angels with the snort dark 
masxs of hair nave gathered round the cradle of Bethichem in 
the mind ot Botcelli. Mer whore soul goes into her body, into 
her every movement, the serpent coiling and shooting of the won- 
deriul arms, the expressive torso, the changing and snadowed coun- 
tenance, enigmatic as that of Leonardo da Vinci's Monna Liza. 


In the Vancouver Province one reads: 


The unmistakable mark of genius is upon her. She was born 
for musc and she was born tor the vioun. Moreover, she is a 
unique personality, one who is different trom most young women, 
Miss Menges came through her program triumphantly, whether in 
the intricace and rapid passages ot the “Devil’s Trill,” which would 
be a test of the skul of pertormers one could count on the fingers 
ot a hand; the passion ot the “Symphonie Espagnole,"’ or the ten- 
der sweetness of the cradle song, “Berceuse.” Leriect tune, abso- 
lute time, masterly phrasing and intense vigor were by turns ex- 
hibited to her astonished audience. 


Sidney Silber’s Recent Successes 


On Sunday afternoon, December 30, Sidney Silber, who 
is head of the piano department of the University School 
of Music, Lincoin, Neb., appeared with the American 
Symphony Orchestra at the Studebaker Theatre, Chicago, 
meeting with most unusual success, as the following notice, 
culled trom Music News, attests; 


Sidney Silber, who gave a recital in Chicago several years ago 
and proved to all hearers that he is an artist of the first rank, 
piayea the Saint-Daéns concerto on Sunday with such brilliant style 
as wo stamp himselt a technician of the greatest development and 
nnish as weil as an interpreter with few equals. 

hus scaie passages were limpidly pure, his trill was scintillant, 
his chords massive to the full ot the possibility of the splendid Mason 
and Mamin piano under his hands and his octaves so brilliant as 
w be dazzling. 

bkew indeea have been the soloists in Chicago this year who have 
so entirely pleased their audiences and no one at the Studebaker 
has so enthratied that audience or won so persistent a demand for 
more, 

ite encore chosen by the artist was of strikingly dissimilar char- 
acter to the concerto but it too was played with the utmost of 
mieiligence and great effect. 


None of the local Chicago critics heard Mr. Silber, owing 
to other concerts, and there are consequently no other no- 
tices tu publish. 

On January 7 Mr, Silber donated his services for the 

benefit of the Lincoln Chapter of the Red Cross and the 
Jewish War Fund, Owing to the inclement weather re- 
ceipts were considerabiy lower than anticipated, but never- 
theless greater than those of any world pianist who has 
visited Lincoln, with the only exception of Paderewski. 
The receipts were $513.75, apportioned to the above men- 
tioned funds, seventy-tive per cent. going to the former and 
twenty-five per cent. to the latter. A group of twenty-five 
prominent citizens, including the Governor and the Mayor, 
defrayed all running expenses of the undertaking, which 
was a pronounced artistic success. Commenting on this 
event, the State Journal said as follows: 
__.From the artistic standpoint, the concert was the greatest success. 
The appreciation of the audience was expressed in almost breath- 
less auention during the pertormance and in the warmest sort of 
spontaneous appiause at the close of each number, Mr. Silber was 
recalied many tumes, but granted but two encores, Cadman’s “Land 
of the Sky Blue Water,’ after the Chopin group, and his own 
arrangement of Dvorak’s “Humoreske” at the close of the program. 
the iaiter was elaborated with the air of “The Suwanee River” as 
a background. 

The program was one of exceptional beauty and of great variety in 
style and mood. A short group of the early classic music, followed 
by MacDowell’s great sonata, ““Tragica,” a group of Chopin and a 
group from modern composers, formed a program which held the 
interest undiminished tor an hour and a half. The entire perform- 
ance was marked with superb technic. Touches of brilliancy and 
dynamic power sparkled and thundered amid the softer measure: 
but as a whole the program was one of colorful melody an 
cadences, replete with etic sentiment delicately and exquisitely 
expressed. . . . he sonata was a most impressive perform- 
ance. In R ke’s arrang tt of Mozart's larghetto each note 
was clean cut and perfect, yet of velvety quality, It was Dag f 
the Chopin group that appealed most to the majority in the audi- 
ence, r. Silber’s interpretations were exquisite. 


On January 21 Mr. Silber appeared in joint recital with 
Carl Frederic Steckelberg, violinist, in Chadron, Neb. In 
the forenoon of the same day Mr. Silber delivered an ad- 
dress on “Music and Its Relation to Life” before the stu- 
dent body of the State Normal School. Messrs. Silber 
and Steckelberg will donate their services for a benefit 
concert for the American Red Cross in Wayne, Neb., Sun- 
day, February 24. 








Press Encomiums for Giorni 


From the press of Philadelphia come the appended ex- 
cerpts regarding the fine art of Aurelio Giorni, pianist: 

Mr. Besekirsky had, in the Gabriel Fauré sonata, the assistance 
of the popular and talented young pianist, Aurelio Giorni. Together 
they gave an admirable performance of this beautiful work, the 
four movements being developed in individual style, and played 
with technical skill, as well as artistic finish.—Philadelphia Record. 


The Fauré sonata was performed with perfect harmony and an 
aperesionen which gave full value to the composition.—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 





The pianist was especially fine in the delicate, subtle of 
the sonata. Mr. Giorni made it interesting whenever it in 
human possibilty so to enliven it—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





The popular young pianist, Aurelio Giorni, delighted a large audi- 
ence with an fective performance, a ae the beautiful 
A flat sonata of Beethoven, done with fine clear tone and technical 
isi A Chopin group was distingui ly bril- 











OSCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of Famous Opera and Concert Singers 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. 





Telephone 687 Lencx STUDIO 6 E. Blot Street, New York 











r —— an especial 

fisnt performance of the rarely hea owed ah An interpolated 
etude—the F major—was beatuifully done, with the very perfec- 
tion of rhythmic flow. There was also a fine musicianly interpre- 
tation of the E major scherzo. As composer of two gavottes, an 
aria in F minor and a marche fantastique, the young pianist was 
much applauded. Sibelius, Sinding and Liszt comprised a group 
that brought renewed appreciation of his versatility and an ovation 


from his musical audience.—Philadelphia R 





Each of the three seasons in which Mr, Giorni has fietared his 
art to Philadelphia audiences, has shown new 7 y 
proficient and ful artist from the beginning, he has appar- 
ently added to the perfection of his art from the executive side. 
Complementary has been a broadening of the interpretative faculty, 
a deeper insight into composers’ meanings, and a ravishing - 
liness of tone. His own compositions showed a mastery of nog 4 

. In 
the 











a gift for melody, and f musical invention and. thinki 
the interpretation of Sibelius and Liszt, the pianist show 
further variety of his art.—Philadelphia E Ledger. 








Mr. Giorni has faultless technic. He ran through the difficulties 
of the composition as if they did not exist, or were as thin as 
ghosts.—Phi Iphia Public Ledger. 





“Alice Gentle Achieved Victory” as Carmen 


Alice Gentle, the American soprano, who is to create 
the leading role of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new 
American opera “Shanewis” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House some time in March, is enjoying enviable success 
with the Bracale Opera Company in Havana. Although 
she was acclaimed for her work as Amneris in “Aida,” the 
vehicle for her debut there, she was equally as successful 
in her portrayal of Carmen, to which the following notices 
will testify : 

Alice Gentle, whom we have already admired and applauded as 
Amneris in “Aida,” sang the title role in “Carmen” last night 
and rendered a most interesting impersonation throughout the entire 
opera in her acting as well as her singing. Her first act was full 
of grace and *coquetry, and tumultuous applause followed her 
“Habanera,” which was sung to perfection. The “Seguidilla,” which 
followed and the duet were most expressively sung and at the end 
of the act Miss Gentle was recalled many times. In the card scene, 
which she sang most impressively, and the finale of the third act 
she revealed herself an actress without rival. In the fourth act 
ihe premonition of the impending catastrophe seemed to be fore- 
shadowed in the sombre quality of her tone and the impressiveness 
ot her death scene electrified the audience. Alice Gentle last night 
achieved a great victory. The public was quick to appreciate her 
magnificent work and she was forced to come repeatedly before the 
curtain. Her Carmen is one that will not be easily forgotten and 
she may well be proud of it.—Cuba, January 2, 1918. 





Alice Gentle made a real creation of the part of Carmen, the 
interpretation of which brought her clamorous ape. Beginning 
with the famous “Habanera” of the first act ending with the 
tragic finale of the fourth act she revealed herself not only a 
singer of first rank but also a remarkable actress, worthy of any 
stage in the world. The characterization of the cigarette girl by 
Miss Gentle was as true and sincere as that of her impersonation 
of the Egyptian Princess in “Aida” at her debut. Her en was 
as highly eeu as her brilliant performance of Amneris.— 
Revista de Teatros, Havana, January 2, 1918. 





Last night “Carmen” was given at the Theatre National with 
Alice Gentle in the title role, who on this occasion revealed herself 
as an artist of great emotional power, ranking with the best inter- 
preters of drama. She gave to the character of the cigarette girl all 
the colorful accent with which Merimée has painted his heroine. 
Her beautiful face and attractive figure had all the desired fea- 
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From a painting by Preretto-Bianco. 
ALICE GENTLE. 
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tures of the type. Her large and hypnotic eyes radiated the power 
which compels love and passion and defies death. She had moments 
when we did not know which to admire more, the great singer of 
i great actress who gave to the role the 
ristics of Carmen. It was not the mere Carmen of the 
libretto, but a creature in whose veins flowed the red blood of life. 
The fascinating charm of her beautiful voice was as provocative 
to the public in Havana as for the unfortunate lover in the story. 
Miss Gentle’s costumes were in exquisite taste, eyalletenty true and 
reminded one of a portrait by Zuleaga—Advisador Commercial, 
Havana, January 2, 1918. 

Alice Gentle, the celebrated contralto, triumphed equally as a 
great singer and as a t actress. She made a Carmen with- 
out any exaggeration. In her “Habanera,” duets and other musical 
numbers she was rapturously applauded. Her fame as one of the 
best Cosmas we have heard is amply justified —El Mundo, Jan- 
wary 2, 1918. . 


he famous mezzo-soprano, Alice Gentle, interpreted the heroine 

of Merrimée’s story magnificently. She sang with artistic - 

ing, making the best of her splendidly trained voice and creating 
— By BO Ey a. 

tem; it i reve ves 

in the juent canter, as she was enthusiastically sgplented. 


—Diario de Marina, January 2, 1918. 


Mme. Matzenauer’s English Diction Praised 


When “Saint Elizabeth” was given recently at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Margaret Matzenauer’s English dic- 
tion was praised by all who heard her. For instance, Town 
Topics made mention of this fact, saying, “Margaret 
Matzenauer dictioned the English nguage so that it 
sounded like a civilized tongue.” On all of her spring con- 
cert programs the singer is age several groups of son; 
in English which undoubtedly will greatly please her audi- 
ences. As has been announced, Frank la Forge, the com- 
poser-pianist, will assist Mme. Matzenauer at all of her 
recital appearances. e 


Leonard Damico Gives Solo 


On Sunday evening, January 13, Leonard Damico, vio- 
linist, was soloist at the Sunday night concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. is playing of the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto was artistic and 
his tone excellent. It is needless to say that an encore was 
demanded. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Campbell, Ada—Dubuque, Ia., Prookey 4 14. 

Case, Anna—Milwaukee, Wis., March 

Cherniavsky Trio—Music Course of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., March 12. 

ark, Charles W.—Boston, February 12; Pittsburgh, 
February 22. 

Dufault, Faul—Sherbrooke, Can., route. 7; New 
Bedford, Mass., February 10; Chicopee Falls, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 11; Woonsocket, R. 1., February 17; Central Falls, 
R. L, February 18 
Galli-Curci—Sioux City, Ia., March 11; Albany, N. Y., 
April 29. 

Garrison, Mabel—St. Louis, Mo., February 12; Chicago, 
Ill, February 14; Charleston, W. Va., February 21. 

Gluck, Alma—Albany, N. Y¥., March 7. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Music Course of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, la., March 12. 

Harris, George, Jr—Farmington, Conn., February 23. 

Harvard, Sue—Soloist with Trio de Lutéce, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., February 15, and at Pittsburgh, February 16. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Cleveland, February 7; St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 8; Chicago, February 17; Cincinnati, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 19; Albany, N. Y., March 18. 

Hempel, Frieda—Waterbury, Conn., Februa 14; 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., February 18; Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 19; Lancaster, Pa., February 22; Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 24; Bridgeport, Conn., February 27; New Haven, 
Conn., February 28; Chicago, March 3. 

Hills, Charlotte Williams—Boston, April , 18. 

Hinkle, Florence—Middletown, Conn., February 25. 

Kline, Olive—Minneapolis, Minn., February 26. 

Levitzki, Mischa—Cincinnati Orchestra, Febr 8 and 
9; Toronto Symphony Orchestra, February 12 py Martie 
Canada, February 14; Cleveland, Ohio, February 26. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward A.—Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
February 13; San ae February 20; San Francisco 


Municipal Symphony Orchestra (MacDowell Festival), 
February 28. 

McCormack, John—Symphony Hall, Boston, February 
10, 12, 14, 17. 


Middleton, Arthur—Lockport, N. Y., February 7. 

Miller, Reed—Morristown, N. J., February 9; “The 
Messiah,” Watertown, Conn., February 11. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—San Francisco, Cal., 
February 7; San Francisco, Cal., February 8; Oakland, 
Cal, February 9; San Francisco, Cal. February 10; 
Berkeley, Cal., February 11; Reno, Nev., February 12; 
Logan, Utah, February 13; Salt Lake City, Utah, Febru- 
ary 14; Provo, Utah, February 15; en route, February 
16; Grand Junction, Colo., February 17; Colorado Springs, 
Colo., February 18; Denver, Colo., February 19. 

Murphy, Lambert—Boston, February 14, 17. 

Peterson, May—The Young Women’s Club, East Orange, 
N. J., February 15. 

Powell, John—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., February 12. 

Reuter, Rudolph—Vincennes, Ind., February 10; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., February 11; Murfreesboro, Tenn., February 
12; New York City, February 14. 

Roberts, Emma—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., February 12; 
Erie, Pa., February 18; Scranton, Pa., February 25; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra), March 3. 

Rosen, Max—Detroit, February 19; Ann Arbor, Mich., 
February 15. 

Sapin, Cara—Malden, February 18; Boston, February 
22 and 24. 

Schofield, Edgar—Chicago, February 20; Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., February 21. 

Sundelius, Marie—Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn., April 24; Fitchburg, Mass., April 25- 
26; Lowell, Mass., May 7; Nashua, N. H., May 9-10; 
Evanston Festival, Evanston, Ill, May 30-31. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Watertown, Conn., February 11. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—San Francisco, Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, February 7 and 10; Tacoma, Wash., 
February 12; Portland, Ore, February 14; Spokane, 
Wash., February 16; Salt Lake City, Utah, Picurs 19; 
Denver, Colo., Denver Philharmonic, February 21; Kansas 
City, February 26; Marion, Ohio, March 7; Milwaukee, 
Wis., March 8; Jackson, Mich., March 19; Erie, Pa., March 
21; Flint, Mich., March 22. 

Willeke, Willem—Boston, February 11; Poughkeepsie, 
February 12; Chicago (Chicago Symphony Orchestra), 
February 15 and 16; Erie, Pa., Feb: 18; Fredonia, 
N. ¥. February 19; St. Louis, Mo, (St Loule Symphony 
Orchestra), Rebounry 22 and 23; Oberlin, Ohio, March 5. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Youngstown, Ohio, March 20. 

Zoellner String Quartet—Urbana, Ill., February 21. 


Thibaud “No Singer of an Empty Lay” 

Jacques Thibaud has added another to his long series 
of successes this season by an appearance in Boston which 
called forth extraordi praise from the local critics. 
“One of the greatest artists of this period,” is what the 
Boston Post terms the French violinist, the writer going 
on to say, “Mr, Thibaud was his old self in his perform- 
ances, and more. Reflection, experience, observation, have 
continually deepened and broadened the consciousness of 
this artist, always a passionate student and a reverent high 
priest of his art.” i 

The Boston Globe emphasized the poetic qualities of 
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Thibaud’s playing, which he declared “have made his art 
one of distinctive sensibility, reflecting fine perceptions 


% yes- 
terday, Mr. Thibaud combined that virility, in which im- 
passioned beauty flames, with the feminine sensitivity 
which never knows the effeminate or the weak, but which 
finds its purest* vein in the reflective, as in the ardent 
moods of the spirit.” y 
Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald, introduced a glowing 
account of the violinist’s playing, by saying, “Seldom are 
solidity of technic, emoti expression, the finest taste 
and the nobility of the grand style so combined in a 
violinist as they are in Mr. Thibaud. The years have only 
broadened him and given him a fuller comprehension of 
life in all its phases. Still, his personality does not stand 
between a composer and the hearer. He plays with the 
more compelling significance, with the more irresistible 
appeal to the musical thoughts of others, because he him- 
self has lived, experienced and suffered. He is no ‘singer 


of an empty lay.’” 


Sorrentino in Cleveland 


Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, appeared recently at the 
Cleveland Hippodrome at a Sunday concert given for the 
benefit of Italian refugees. The receipts were $7,000, as 
shown by the box office statement. It was Mr. Sorren- 
tino’s second appearance in Cleveland in a month. On 
both occasions he scored a remarkable success, the public 
applauding him to the echo and the newspaper reviewers 
giving him the warmest kind of praise. 


Mukle-Clarke to Play Novelties 


A very interesting program has been ar ed by the 
two attractive young English artists, May Mukle, cellist, 
and Rebecca Clarke, violist, for their joint recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 13. Among the novelties they will play are two pieces for 
viola and cello by Miss Clarke (in canuscript), and a com- 
position by Anthony Trent for viola and piano, entitled 
“Morpheus.” This piece and Eugene Goossens’ “Chinese 
7olk Tune” for cello and piano will be given their first 
performances at this concert. Katherine Ruth Heyman 
will be the assisting pianist. 


Grace Hoffman on Tour 
Grace Hoffman, the popular coloratura soprano, recently 
left New York for a period of two weeks, during which 
time she will fill a number of concert engagements in 
Canada. Miss Hoffman will return to New York about 
the middle of February. 
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WITHERSPOON AND SAENGER 
JOIN CHICAGO INSTITUTION 


Chicago Musical College Causes Sensation with En- 
gagement of the Pair of Star Teachers 


The Chicago Musical College, which made a sensation 
in local musical circles last scason by engaging Oscar 
Saenger, the renowned vocal teacher of New York, for 
its summer session, has gone further on the path of enter- 
prise this season by engaging, in addition to Mr. Saenger, 
Herbert Witherspoon, for a period of five weeks, begin- 
ep June 24. Mr, Witherspoon’s remarkable popularity 
is due to the brilliancy of his achievements as a singer 
and as a teacher. Throughout the United States, Eng- 
land and Germany, he has evoked enthusiasm for the 
beauty of his voice and the excellence of his vocal delivery 
and his musicianship. [lis triumphs have not been con- 
fined to the concert platform; he has been no less success- 
ful on the operatic stage as Musicat Courier readers 
know. His first operatic experience was gained with 
Henry Savage’s Company and from there he was engaged 
as first basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Demands for his services as a teacher have been so great 
that there have not been sufficient hours at his disposal in 
which to accommodate in New York, students who desire 
to profit by his skill. It is certain that his popularity in 
Chicago will not be less. 

Mr. Saenger will spend t've weeks of his second sum- 
mer in Chicago, beginning July 1. His work last season 
attracted so much interest that it was impossible to find 
time to allot him to many pupils who, coming from all 
parts of the country, wished to study with a master who 
vas given to the American concert and operatic stage many 
of its most illustrous representatives. 

There will be two interesting features of the course 
which will be given by these two famous guest teachers. 
Mr. Saenger will conduct an opera class and Mr. Wither- 
spoon a repertoire class. When it is remembered that the 
former instructor has given to opera in American and 
abroad such artists as Marie Rappold, Gerville Reache, 
Bernice de Pasquali, Henrietta Wakefield, Paul Althouse, 
Riccardo Martin, Louis Kreidler, Allen Hinckley, Henri 
Scott, Heinrich Hansel, Rudolph Berger, Orville Harrold, 
Leon Rains, and many other famous singers, it will be 
seen that Mr. Saenger’s claims to pre-eminence as an opera 
coach afe paramount. 

Mr. Witherspoon's repertoire class will be no less at- 
tractive. It will include the study of the principal ora- 
torios, the art of singing with an orchestra, quartet sing- 
ing, opera, and the general study of the lieder of the 
German, French, I[talian and English schools. The sum- 
mer session of the Chicago Musical College will open 
June 24 and wiil close August 3. 
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“The flower of Hebrew and Yid- 
dish song literature bloomed at the 
Princess Theatre, Sunday afternoon, 
when Elizabeth Gutman gave her 
New York recital. Her pretty voice 


siastically appreciated.”—New York 
American, January 14, 1918. 


1918. 
“Very beautiful 


“She sings with great charm and 
simplicity."—New York Herald, Jan- 


uary 14, 1918. 


“Miss Gutman brings good un- 
derstanding and sympathy to her 
program and puts into it the pic- 
turesqueness that certainly belongs 
there. It would be a definite addi- 
tion were she to sing here oftener 
than she does."—New York Sun, 
January 14, 1918. uary 14, 1918. 


STIEFF PIANO 


UTMAN 


WINS FAVORABLE CRITICISM FROM 
EVERY NEW YORK CRITIC 


A Recital Which Elicited Only Praise 


“A singer of rare intelligence, 
Miss Gutman was able to sustain 
deep interest through her list.”— 
Morning Sun, January 14, 1918. 


and rare intelligence were enthu- “Miss Elizabeth Gutman demon 
strated her ability to interpret songs 
in an interesting and often poignant 
manner.”—The Globe, January 14, 


voice.” —New 
York Tribune, January 14, 1918. 


“Elizabeth Gutman has made Rus- 
sian and Yiddish folksongs features 
of her programs. In such selections 
she attains considerable distinction 
because of her thorough sympathy 
with the texts."—The World, Jan- 
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Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A vational and workable system.”—Dovid Bispham. 
A the dealers, or 331 West End Avenuc. New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


Concerts om Festivals - Recitals 
mor information address: H, EB. Reynolds, 29 Broadway. New York City 


W. HENRI ZAY—VOIC 


ther of PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY of Voice and of Life 
Published by G. SCHIRMER, Studio: 50 West 67th St.. New York 


L. d@ AUBIGNE. 


Teacher of Singing 


Ville d’Aubigne. 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


5 MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin eeryeeat Summer Chautauqua Insti- 


tution, Chautauqua, 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Oratorio $3 $3 Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
Government Song-leader at Camp Bowie. 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN 147 West 97th Si., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student’s needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing. All communi- 
cations should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 


GAYLORD Y O ST 


COMPOSER- 
ATTLEBORO, MASS 
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ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
vf Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 

Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 


Ss. 
BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 


FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
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(The Musical Courier Information Bureau ne rage ~ 4 
receives letters and inquiries, which are _ to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


Who Has This Victor Record? 


“Who has a Victor Red Seal Record, ‘Total 
Eclipse—No Sun, No Moon,’ No, 74403, as sung by 
Evan Williams, Tenor. Must be in perfect condition. 
If any one has such a record, Mr. Hill, at Landay 
Bros., 427 Fifth avenue, New York City, would be 
very pleased to hear about it.” 


Women Composers 


“Will you please give me all the information you 
can on the following women composers: Mabel W. 
Daniels, Gertrude Ross?” 

Mabel W. Daniels was born in Swampscott, Mass., and 
began the study of both the piano and voice at an early 
age. She graduated from Radcliffe College, where she 
directed the glee club, and composed three operettas for 
women’s voices. She studied composition with George 
W. Chadwick, and later, when she went to Munich, with 
Ludwig Thuille. Her published compositions consist of a 
number of songs and part songs, her last published works 
being the compostions which were awarded the Custer 
Memorial Prize and the Bruah Memorial Prize by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Miss Daniels re- 
sides in Boston. Her music is published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, of that city. 

Gertrude Ross music is published by the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company, of Boston, and they have writ- 
ten to her for items that will help you. 


Musical Comedy or Light Opera 


“J am very much interested in the musical comedy 
or light opera stage and would like to be informed 
where I can obtain instruction at reasonable rates, 
fitting me in a short time for the above field, as I 
have a good lyric soprano voice.” 

The best course for you to take is to write to some of the 
teachers whose names you will find in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter and state exactly what you require; in that 
way you will learn the terms for instruction. You must have 
seen the notices of pupils of a number of the teachers, and 
therefore can make a selection of those you wish to com- 
municate with. For an interview you would be obliged 
to make an appointment. But, unless you have taken les- 
sons in singing already and know how to use your voice, I 
fear you will be disappointed in the length of time you 
will have to study to be fitted for the stage. You must 
have a well trained voice in order to be successful in light 
opera. The fee for lessons from a good teacher is sel- 
dom below $5 for a half hour. Possibly you might take 
class lessons with one of the conservatories whose names 
and addresses you will find in the Musica, Courter. 

The Aborn Classes for Operatic Training, at 137 West 
Thirty-eighth street, New York, prepare pupils for both 
grand and light opera. 


Music League of America 


“As I understand, the management of the Music 
League of America holds a contest for pianists, sing- 
ers and violinists in the spring. Would you be kind 
enough to let me know what date this contest is held 
and a few details with regard to it?” 

A contest such as you inquire about has been talked of 
by the Music League of America, but the matter has not 
as yet been fully decided upon. Whether the contest takes 
place will depend upon the conditions of public affairs ex- 
isting later in the year. The League’s address is 1 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City. 


Are There Any Music Clubs? 


“I am at present studying music with a prominent 
vocal teacher in New York. As I am a complete 
stranger here I would like to meet some musical peo- 
ple. Will you kindly tell me if there are any musical 
clubs or fraternities here?” 

In Brooklyn there are some clubs, one of them being 
the Mundell Choral Club, with headquarters at Hotel 
Bossert. If you join such a club you would make the 
acquaintance of those interested in music. You might also 
hear of something that would help you at the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, which is also in Brooklyn. 


Lives and Works 


“Will you please give me all the information you 
can on the lives and works of Harriet Ware and Mrs. 
H, H. A. Beach, American composers ?” 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Amy Marcy Cheney) was born 
in Henniker, N. H., September 5, 1867. Her first piano 
lessons she received from her mother. The family moved 





to Roston in 1875, when Mrs. Beach became a pupil of 
Ernest Perabo, studying with the intention of making a 
public career as a pianist. Afterwards she took lessons 
of Carl Baermann and studied harmony with Junius Hill, 
later continuing her studies by herself. She played in pub- 
lic when seven years of age, but her first professional 
appearance was at the old Boston Music Hall, October 24, 
1883. The following winter she gave several recitals, 
played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. It was after her marriage 
in 1885 that she composed all of her published works with 
the exception of two songs. After her husband’s death 
she went abroad, residing in Munich until the war. She 
gave concerts during her stay in Europe, and is now ap- 
pearing before the public throughout the United States. 
Arthur P. Schnidt, of Boston, publishes her music. 

Harriet Ware was born in [llinois, but is now a resi- 
dent of New York City. She is one of the best known of 
American composers, having written many songs, choruses, 
cantatas, etc. The John Church Company has published 
many of her works, including “Undine,” a lyric tone poem 
in one scene for women’s yoices. Her “Boat Song” is 
perhaps the best known of her compositions. John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, as well as others, has made talking machine 
records of her songs, which are characterized by fluent 
melody and agreeable harmony. 

Burleigh and Coleridge-Taylor 


“Will you please give me all the information you 
can on the lives and works of H. T. Burleigh and S. 
Coleridge-Taylor, and where their compositions can 
be purchased ?” 

Harry T. Burleigh was born in Erie, Pa., December 2, 
1866. le received a liberal education in the public schools 
and at an early age showed a love of music. He sang in 
many of the churches in Erie, as well as in the Jewish 
synagogue. With the assistance of friends he came to 
New York in 1892 with the intention of studying music 
and was fortunate to be awarded a scholarship in the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, being selected out of about 
200 applicants. Here he studied for four years, the last 
two of which he taught singing in the Conservatory and 
assisted Mrs. MacDowell, the mother of Edward A. Mac- 
dowell, in her work as secretary, and was thus enabled to 
liquidate his indebtedness to Mrs. Thurber, director of the 
National Conservatory, for her personal interest in him. 
While he was never a pupil of Dvorak, at that time one 
of the professors at the Conservatory, he copied some of 
Dvorak’s manuscripts and visited at his home, singing the 
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merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
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q February 7, 1918 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA, 
The Metropolitan basso, at his home. The pictures on top of the 
glass cabinet, all of which are inscribed to Mr. de Segurola, are 
« (from left to right): The Duke of Abruzzi, Ex-President Taft, the 
4 late General Aureliano Weyler, of Spanish-American War fame; 
Francisco Madero, murdered ex-president of Mexico; Archduke 
Eugen, of Austria, now with the Austrian army invading Italy, and 
the deposed King Constantine of Greece. In the cabinet is to be 
seen one of the elephants, of which Mr. de Segurola has a famous 
collection, numbering over 400 examples in all shapes and sizes, 
made in ivory, gold, silver, porcelain, wood and various metals. 
Photos by Bain News Service. 
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HE moods 
and fancies 
; of youth find sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing in the 
sensitive mechan- 
Tn en en ism of the Stein- 
old plantation songs for the great composer. It was in exact address if possible, as I wish to write to him e 
1894 that bag Bar ee out - yd ag, sa eg A with ewe to lessons. Are there any teachers wey. In the early 
vacancy 0 ritone soloist at St. George’s urch, New (piano) of international reputation at present in Italy? : 
York City, a position that he has occupied ever since. If any, will you please p ave me theie exact shdoese years of musical 
Since 1894 he has participated in many “at homes” and in as I am going to Italy to study next season, and want : 
- concerts. His compositions comprise about one hundred to locate near the best teacher available.” effort, attainment 
4 songs, some festival anthems for church chorus and a At the present time, Busoni is in Switzerland. A letter . 
volume of plantation melodies which he compiled in the addressed care of the Stadtorchester, Zurich, would prob- seems so difficult 
effort to keep them from fallfng into oblivion. His plan- ably reach him. The writer cannot recall the name of an 
tation songs known as “Spirituals” had their origin chiefly piano teacher of international reputation who is in Ital 4 d f 
in camp meetings, revivals and other religious exercises. nor is it likely there will be any such teachers durin the and so far away. 
His music is published by G. Ricordi & Co., 14 East Forty- conditions prevailing at present. The opportunities in this . 
third street, New York City. 3 3 country for studying piano are superior to those of any It 1S then there 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor was born in London, England, other country at the present time. Being a reader of the P . 
\ August 15, 1875. His father was a native of Sierra Leone Musica Courter you know the names of those European 1S vital ne d f 
and his mother was an Englishwoman. It was in 1890, at teachers living here since the war began € Oo 
+ ee the age of fifteen, that he began his studies at the Royal Mea : 
cA Academy of Music in London, and it was in this institu- How Much of a Violinist? Just the encour- 
tion that he won a competitive scholarship in 1893. He “Also tell me how much of a violinist one may ex- ° 
studied under Villiers Stanford until 1806. His first pub- pect to be who is twenty-eight years old, played violin t h h 
lished work was an anthem. His compositions are nu- by memory since ten, began taking ‘lessons when agemen whic 
+ merous, but the one by which he is best known is the “Song twenty-seven and finished first and second volumes of bs 
of Hiawatha.” He visited the United States in 1904, and Belgian School of Violin by Ovide Musin, in thirty-six the S teinway 
twice later. In London, where he died on September 1, weeks, one lesson a wok? Would it be worth anes . . 

f 1912, he was a notable figure at musical events. one’s time to keep up violin study?” never fails to give 
: Directory of Music Dealers During the years ~ you were playing the violin from I . 4 
: Ps : : . ‘ “memory” you must have acquired a facility with the in- 

i Pa, — a song published and write to ask if strument which was perhaps to a great career the reason ts superior 
y catalogue or directory published of the { leti he Ovi Diag pane tina Boyer ° 
anman dad addesehes of male Ginluts to whem 1 ean or your completing the Ovide Musin course in eight th 
: ps : months, As to its being worth while continuing your les- wor 1S ac- 
send sample copies. If there is none published, per- hat d i h Y gy 
\ haps you can give me part of the information I am sons that depends upon what you wish to do yourself. If 
‘ after.” you are playing for the love of it, as might seem from your cepted through- 
a ; , experience, do you not wish to perfect yourself as far as 
4 Yes, there are published lists that can be purchased; but possible in the knowledge and use of the instrument, for 
your publisher should have a list, it would seem. Boyd’s which you must have a fondness? The point which you out the world 
a ec ged Ba Breve many eerie ain tues teal have reached must convince you that rn lessons tod . . 
: y COSINE o racti anc ee tho 
ae names. The price for this list is $15. There are other Satisfaction keep on with your lessons, and make the most without question. 
Fe mailing companies, all of whom should be known to your you can of your talent. It has recently been said by a ¥ t th St : 
‘ publisher. : well known writer that “Every task the pupil performs € e ein- 
¢ To Be an Accompanist satisfactorily is not only an aid to his career in life, but ’ . 
§, “I would appreciate very much any help your de- will add to the collective strength and well-being of his way S$ cost 1S 
partment could give me in solving my problem. It is fellow countrymen.” As you have gone so far, you ought 
my sincere wish to become a thoroughly good accom- not to stop halfway. moderate and 
panist, but I am so situated that any progress I can - Southern Teachers’ Agenc ° 
make along that line will have to be due to my own “ : sont d 
efforts. There is no help near by and I see no imme- Would you please give me the address of the terms are made 
diate prospects for going to such help. My pianistic a or musical agency in New Orleans? Are there i 
equipment is that required of a graduate of a well there any other standard ones in the South? Where convenient 
4 known standard conservatory. You may ask why in- can I procure a photo of Anna Case! : 
é struction in accompanying was not tained there. The address asked for is the Interstate Teachers’ W t f 
Simply because it was taken for granted that pupils Agency, 717 Macheca Building, New Orleans, La rite or 
would find their own opportunities for such experi- _The photographer who has taken photographs of Anna . . 
ence. If I could procure a list of the best known and Case, is Mishkin, 471 Fifth avenue, New York City. He illustrated litera- 
_ most frequently used concert numbers, both violin and will undoubtedly be able to supply you. 
A vocal, I would study them as thoroughly as possible.” H : Peicgs a ture 
The first and most essential requisite for a successful Clarinda Smith with Eastern Concert Bureau ‘ 
F accompanist, is that the training shall have brought the At the third concert of a series to be given by the 
% pianist to a point where, in addition to accompanying, solos Eastern Concert Bureau, under the direction of Julian 
& can be played in public. It is not the ability to play “best Pollak, general manager, in various cities in New Jersey, SOREL LAGE baat 
\ known and most frequently used concert numbers” that Clarinda Smith, the noted soprano, will render an unusual 
would qualify you for the position. You must have a tech- program in Italian, French, and English. Mme. Smith is 
nical knowledge of the piano that enables you to play an artist of extraordinary gifts, and has had a remarkable 
almost anything put before you; also to be able to read career. As a singer, she is really of noteworthy attain- 
“at sight.” If you have this knowledge, study carefully ments, enjoying the unusual distinction of having won 
ie fi the programs that appear in the columns of the Musical success wherever she appeared. She is to be heard the 
(a Courter each week. You will then see what an enormous latter part of March in a New York recital. Mme. Smith 
field is covered by violinists and singers. But the “pieces” is under the exclusive management of the Eastern Concert 
that are popular, aside from the classics, change with the ureau. 
varying seasons and conditions. The accompaniments of sh liaateillataace 
many modern songs are difficult piano pieces. To be a Edith Rubel in Colorado STEINWAY & SONS 
good accompanist, you must first become a good player, and . age : 
that you know is only possible by hard work and constant Edith Rubel, violinist and leader of the Edith Rubel STEINWAY HALL 
practice. It seems that accompanying cannot be taught. Trio, is spending a few weeks in and about Colorado 
The player must learn to adapt his or her art, to the solo- Springs. She is combining a long deferred visit to some 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
ist, a difficult accomplishment often, and one requiring musical friends in that city with the filling of some en- 
- i cianshi > gagements which have been made for herself and the Subway Express Station at the Door 
genuine musicianship. ° age . : 
Edith Rubel Trio in the West. Miss Rubel will return to 
Where Is Busoni? New York about the middle of February, as the trio is 
“Can you give me any information regarding the very heavily booked in the East for the latter part of 
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WHAT THE TEACHERS ARE DOING | 





Sulli’s Pupils Score in Recitals 

Giorgio M. Sulli, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, and his advanced pupils are contributing largely 
to the campaign to raise funds to help win the war. They 
have*appeared in more than one hundred musical affairs 
organized for this purpose. 

On January 20 an excellent program was given at Labor 
Temple before a large audience. Ruth Johnson played 
two piano selections. Paul P. Domack revealed a fine 
bass voice in the aria from Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra,” 
and as an encore sang the aria from “Ernani.” Mrs. 
Sulli’s rich soprano was heard in “Pace, mio Dio” from 
“La Forza del Destino.” Oreste Biora, a lyric tenor, im- 
pressed the audience with his artistic rendition of the 
romance from “Luisa Miller” by Verdi, and as an encore 
gave the “Una furtiva lagrima” from “L’Elisir d’amore.” 
Catherine Conway displayed a voice of much beauty in 
“O Patria mia” from “Aida” and Ruth Watson, mezzo- 
contralto, in “Voce di donna” from “La Gioconda.” The 
quartet from “Rigoletto” was well sung Mrs. Paul 
P. Domack, Ruth Watson, Oreste Biora and Mr. Domack, 
which closed the first part of the program and had to be 
repeated, 

The duet from “Carmen,” rendered by Jean White, so- 
prano, and Paolo C. Romano, tenor, opened the second 
part of the program. Mrs. Domack in her rendition of 
Filina’s polonaise from “Mignon” surprised the audience 
by the beauty of her voice, adding in the original key the 
aria from “Magic Flute,” reaching the high F with ease. 
Paolo C. Romano sang an aria from “Tosca,” creating 
a good impression. One of the hits of the program was 
the singing of “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto” by Jean 
White. For an encore she hummed the “Traumerei” by 
Schumann, her voice sounding like a violin played with 
mute. Amelina Miranda delighted in the arietta from 
“Mireille” and the valse “Chegioia” by Mattei given as 
encore, not only by her rich voice, but by her finished 
execution The program closed with a splendid number, 
the trio from Verdi's “I Lombardi,” the beautiful voices 
of Mrs. Sulli, Paolo Romano and Paul P. Domack blend- 
ing in a most artistic manner. 

Maestro Sulli was at the piano throughout the long 
program, playing from memory. He was the recipient of 
warm congratulations. 

At the request of Lillian Walbridge, president of the 
Hungry Club of New York, who gave a reception at the 
Imperial Hotel in honor of officers of the U. S. Navy 
and Army at present in New York, January 26, Sulli 
was in charge of the musical program. Mrs. Sulli de- 
lighted the audience with her fine voice, singing arias 
from “Tosca” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mr. Romano 
received much applause for his artistic rendition of an aria 
from “Tosca” and “Vorrei” by Maestro Sullii Mme. Mi- 
randa sang numbers from “La Perle du Bresil” and “Mi- 
reille.” with much artistic success. So delighted was the 
audience that a committee asked Maestro Sulli and some 
of his pupils to participate in a concert to be given soon 
for the purpose of raising money to buy two ambulances 
to be sent to the front by the Hungry Club. 

Maestro Sulli announces that arrangements are almost 
completed for a short grand opera season to be given 
next spring under his direction. Mimi Aguglia, now 
studying under his guidance, and most of his prominent 
pupils, as well as singers of reputation, will be heard. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Recital 

The one hundred and thirtieth piano and vocal recital 
- f students of the Fiqué Musical Institute, Brooklyn, N. 

. was held in the hall of the Institute on Sunday after- 
noon, January 27. The seven — participating were 
Margaret Evelyn Ortloff, Esther Swayer, Alexander Si- 
monetti, Ida Denzer, Lois Pinney Clark, Mary Pendle- 
a and Josephine Lipp. 

he five pianists (all pupils of Carl Fiqué) disclosed 
thorough training. Miss Ortloff played the sonata in C 
minor by Mozart, with a second piano part arranged by 
Grieg, which was played by Carl Fiqué. Little Esther 
Swayer made an excellent impression with Jadassohn’s 
“Souvenir” and “Feu Follet” by Kuhe. Alexander Simon- 
etti gave Liszt’s “Regata Veneziana.” Miss Clark received 
hearty applause for her artistic playing of a group, com- 
prising works by Fiqué, Liadoff, Chopin and Kronke. 

Josephine Lipp was heard in Hummel’s A minor con- 
certo with Mr, Fiqué playing the orchestral part on a 
second piano. 

Katherine Noack Fiqué presented two vocal pupils, Ida 
Denzer and Mary Pendlebury, whose work reflected much 
credit upon their teacher. Miss Denzer an aria from 
“Linda di Chamounix” (Donizetti), Taubert’s “Marz- 
nacht,” and “A Birthday,” by Woodman. Mrs. Pendle- 
bury’s numbers were “Widmung,” Franz; “Obstination,” 
Fontenailles; “Lulla y.” Old Irish, and Bemberg’s 
“Nymphs and Fauns.” Mrs. Fiqué accompanied both 
singers with artistic finish. 


Emma Roderick’s Studio 


mene the busy New York vocal teachers is to be 
classed Emma Roderick, whose attractive studios are lo- 
cated at 353 West Fifty-seventh street. Among her artist 
pupils are Gladys H rg, soprano, and fey weet, con- 
tralto, who are to be heard in joint recital on February 5 
at Waterbury, Conn. Their will include operatic 
arias from Weber’s “Der Freischutz” and Meyerbeer’s 
“Les Huguenots.” They will have the assistance of Joseph 
di Vito, violinist. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Continues New York Classes 


Effa Ellis Perfield has returned to the Hotel St. James, 
New York, after a five weeks’ “ through Florida, Geor- 
gia and North ap me where she established her music 
teaching system in the cities of Miami, Tampa, Eustis and 
Orlando (Florida); Atlanta (Georgia), and Winston- 
Salem (North Carolina), The Perfield work is meeting 
with great success. Teachers are turning their attention 
to class work for adults and children, because they find a 


class lesson is a valuable help in connection with the pri- 
vate piano, voice or violin work. They also find it a valu- 
able asset financially, because they can charge each student 
less per lesson by teaching from six to forty people in 
a class once a w f d 

Mrs. Perfield is demonstrating her work at her suite at 
the Hotel St. James, 109 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York, at one o'clock every day, except on Saturdays and 
Thursdays. In addition, she has arranged to hold a spe- 
cial summer school session in this city from June Io to 
29; in Chicago from July 8 to 27, and in Asheville (N. C.) 
from August 12 to 31. 


Witherspoon Artists Winning Success 

One of the very busiest vocal studios in New York is 
that of Herbert Witherspoon, whose wide experience in 
the recital, oratorio, concert and operatic fields and long 
connection with the Metropolitan Opera Company fit him 
especially for this work. Among his artist pupils is Karl 
Formes, who appeared with marked success with the 
La Scala Grand Opera Company in the important cities 
of the Pacific Coast, under the management of Messrs. 
Berry and Behymer, and during the entire season of ten 
weeks received warm praise for his excellent singing. 
Among the roles in which he was heard was Schaunard 
in “Bohéme,” Alfio in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Ashton in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” Valentine in “Faust,” Count di 
Luna in “Trovatore” and Escamillo in “Carmen.” 

Helen Newitt has been chosen as the soprano soloist 
of the West Park Presbyterian Church of New York. 
“Her quality throughout the range has gained cons:stency 
while retaining the beauty that has always been acknowl- 
edged. Moreover,-her word utterance is more distinct,” 
said the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of a recent appear- 
ance in that city with the Concordia Society, and like- 
wise commented upon her easy delivery and beauty of 
tone color. 

Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe made an extensive tour 
in the West, singing nearly ninety times in public. On 
January 1 they took up their church duties again. They 
are stronger than ever for the Witherspoon method. 
Marie Louise Wagner gave a most successful recital in 
New York at Aeolian Hall, January 23, presenting an 
interesting program and winning the praise of all who 
heard her. Carl Lindegren, who is head vocal instructor 
at the Michi State Normal School in Ypsilanti, makes 
an annual trip to New York for study with Mr. Wither- 
spoon. William Tucker sang with Mrs. Witherspoon 
(Florence Hinkle) in “The Messiah” at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, with the Columbia University Chorus, Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor, December 20, with so pronounced a success 
that he received unusual praise in the daily press. His 
excellent diction was a matter of much comment. Albert 
Lindquest was soloist with the New York Oratorio Soci- 
ety in “The Children’s Crusade,” many of the critics ac- 
claiming him as a finished artist. Dicie Howell has suc- 
cessfully sung twenty concerts this season. Her clarity 
of voice and excellent control of it, besides a most en- 
aging personality, make her a general favorite. Marie von 

ssen was heard in recital at the New York Musicians’ 
Club, the beauty of her voice being the subject of much 
favorable comment. James Price, tenor, has been heard 
frequently this season. 


Kurtz Pupils Winners 

Among the singers who have studied with Ada Turner 
Kurtz are many who are holding prominent positions in 
the musical world of today. In a contest held by the 
Federated Clubs of America for the “most beautifully 
trained American voice under thirty years of age,” two 
of her pupils were chosen as the finest for Pennsylvania, 
and Kathryn Meisle, contralto, also won for the Eastern 
states. 

Mme. Kurtz received her instruction from well known 
masters in Europe and America, es a special study 
of voice in all its various branches, including, of course, 
French, Italian and German. She is very well fitted for 
the role of pedagogue, teaching by example as well as 
precept. is 
Thorner Pupils Sing 

A very informal musicale developed on Saturday after- 
noon, January 26, when William Thorner gave a luncheon 
at his studios for Marguerite Sylva, Hector Dufranne, 
Desire Defrere, Marcel lier and other French artists 
visiting here, and some of the Thorner pupils appeared in 
compliment to the guests and sang operatic music. The 
sisters Poncillo did the big duet from “Aida,” and caused 
great enthusiasm with their clear, musical and exceedingly 
well trained voices. Temperamentally the pair are irre- 
sistible. Miss Zielenska gave the “Shadow Dance” aria 
from “Dinorah” with amazing coloratura skill and power. 
In a “Thais” aria, young Mr. Haynes disclosed a tenor 
voice of lovely quality and rare taste and finish in its 


application. ipceinialtnighebies 
Klibansky Pupils Busy 
The song recital of Lotta Madden in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, will take place on Monday, March 11, instead of the 
date nag weg | announced. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd is engaged for a concert in Roches- 


ter, N. Y., February 7. 
Gertrude Gulledge sang at the Central Christian Church, 


Sunday, January 27. ‘ 
On the same day Frances East was soloist at the Broad- 


way Baptist Church, New York. 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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HENRI VERBRUGGHEN TO LEAD 
ALL-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


Will Conduct Russian Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on February 21 


Henri bye ead: «noes. a biographical sketch of whom ap- 
peared in the Musica, Courter of January 31, is at the 
— time the director of the State Conservatorium of 

usic of New South Wales, Australia, which is situated 
at Sidney, and to which he was called as leader when the 
institution was founded in 1915. Previous to that time he 
had won an enviable reputation for himself throughout 
western Eur as conductor, solo violinist and leader of 
the Verbrugghen de Quartet, a reputation which be- 
came truly international through his conductorship of the 
great Bach-Becthoven-Brahms festivals at London in 1914 
and 1915. 

Mr. Verbrugghen is a great lover of Beethoven and 
a specialist in the immortal master’s works. The scores 
which he prepared for the great London festivals and from 
which he has conducted in many of the great cities of 
Europe are the results of years long study of Beethoven's 
meaning and wishes. Mr, Verbrugghen’s efforts have been 
directed not to those “improvements” on Beethoven which 
some misguided conductors have allowed themselves, but 
to so preparing and reading the scores that they should be 
given as closely as possible to the way in which Beethoven 
conceived them, something that it not always possible with 
the change and improvements in many orchestral instru- 
ments since Beethoven’s day. Mr. Vebrundiatts emin- 
ently sane idea is to make the works sound exactly as 
Beethoven himself wished them to sound, 

His enthusiasm and knowledge so strongly impressed 
Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, that he very courteously offered 
the services of that organization to demonstrate Mr. 
Verbrugghen’s special ability as an orchestra leadér to 
New Yorkers; and on Thursday afternoon, February 21, 
at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Verbrugghen will direct that or- 
chestra in a program made up of the “Leonora” overture, 
No. 3, and the “Eroica” and fifth symphonies. 
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Elizabeth Parks Hutchinson Speaks and Sings 


Elizabeth Parks Hutchinson gave a talk on “The Sol- 
diers’ Own Music” before the New York City chapter of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, Steinway 
Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, January 22. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is the well known church and oratorio soprano 
who spent five months in Y. M. C. A. work with the 
British armies abroad. She not only is a gifted singer, 
but a fluent speaker also, and has understood well how 
to select from the abundance of data, based upon her 
thrilling experiences abroad in air raids, to those many 
other incidents, which her ready wit and sparkling humor 
color with captivating charm. Through it all runs the 
thread of sincere purpose, the emphasis of the need of 
the soldiers for the right kind of diversion during their 
recreation periods. Mrs. Hutchinson interspersed her talk 
with songs the soldiers love, and she led the audience 
in an old favorite just as she leads the soldiers in their 
favorite songs. 

Apropos of her patriotic spirit, Mrs. Hutchinson re- 
cently responded to a call for women munition workers, 
and the day before her appearance at Steinway Hall had 
done ten hours’ labor in a munition factory in Newark, 


“This is work which can be done by women and the 
men are needed for other things. It is therefore a patri- 
otic act for women, though they have never worked before, 
to lend their services to this cause,” says the soprano. 
And nobody has better proved that woman can do this 
work, for Mrs. Hutchinson performed real manual labor 
for the first time at her initial factory appearance. 

This is by way of showing how one American girl with 
initiative has found ready avenue for “doing her bit,” 
other than along established lines. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Hutchinson is just as much a busy 
concert and oratorio singer as ever. 


Haensel and Jones Artists for Ann Arbor 


Contracts have been signed through the office of Haensel 
and Jones for the engagement of four of their artists at 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Music Festival, which takes 
place next May. Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will appear on “Artists’ Night,” 
May 17; Margaret Matzenauer will be heard in the title 
role of “Carmen,” on May 18; Paul Althouse has the tenor 
part in the Cesar Franck “Beatitudes,” May 16, and Arthur 
Middleton will sing twice, in “Beatitudes,” May 16, and in 
“Carmen,” May 18. 


Gretchen Morris “Counts Out” 


Gretchen Morris made connections between two widely 
separated concert engagements on consecutive nights by 
the simple expedient of “counting out.” Miss Morris sang 
in “The Seasons” in Keene, N. H., on Thursday night 
with the Chorus Club, under’ Nelson P. Coffin, and had 
to get to Orange, N. J., on the following night for a 
concert with the Orange Musical Art Society, under 
Arthur Woodruff. It was also necessary that she get there 
in time for a rehearsal with the chorus and orchestra in 
the afternoon. To do this she had to go to Bellows Falls, 
Vt., after the concert in Keene, to catch an early morn- 
ing train making connections at Springfield with a train 
for New York. 

Arriving at Bellows Falls at 1 a. m., Miss Morris found 
a hotel, and after snatching a few hours’ rest went down 
to the station to catch a five something train for Spring- 
field. The train was several hours late, and as a conse- 
quence she arrived in Springfield hours after her train 
had left, and too late, according to schedule, to get a 
train which would bring her to New York in time. As 
she arrived at the station in Springfield she saw two trains 
just pulling out. Was one of them a New York train? She 
dashed up to a porter and exclaimed, “Which train goes 
to New York?” The porter answered, “One of them, I 
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don’t know which.” The trains were both moving—she 
did not know what to do—there was no more time to 
inquire, so she quickly counted out, “My—mother—said— 
to—take—this—one.” She ran for her choice, and boarded 
the moving train! It was the train for New York! 

From New York she hurried to East Orange, arriving 
in time for the last of the rehearsal, and after a hurried 
dinner (the first meal since leaving Keene, as there was 
no dining car on the train), dressed and sang at the con- 
cert. In spite of the fatigue, the long fast and the loss 
of sleep, Miss Morris is reported to have given a splendid 
concert. ‘ 





MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 











Lehmann, Theodore. 
Lewis, Ward. 
Lindorff, Theodore. 
Little, —_ W. 
Losh, Sam. 
Macbeath, Donald. 


Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbaucher, Herman. 
Barker, io D. 
Barlow, Howard. 
Bibb, Frank, 


Bowes, Charles, 

Bollman, Fred. Macmillen, Francis. 
Boone, Manley Price. Maier, Guy. 
Burnett, John. Meeker, Z. E. 
Callahan, Miller. Mitchell, Earl. 


Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cottingham, Howard A. 
Cox, Wallace. 
Doering, Henri. 
Elser, Maximilian. 
Felber, Herman. 
Firestone, Nathan. 
Fram, Arthur. 
Foiner, Eugene A. 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas. 
Gotthelf, Claude. 
Grainger, Percy. 
Granberry, George F. 
Gustafson, William. 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy. 
Hillyard, Ried. 
Hochstein, David. 
House, Judson. 
Hudson, Byron, 
Jacobi, Frederick. 
James, Philip. 

Jones, Gomer. 
Keller, Harrison. 
Kernochan, Marshall. 
Kraft, Arthur C. 

La Belle. Guy. 


Nevin, Arthur. 

Nevins, Willard Irving. 
Orth, Carl, 

Osberg, Elliot. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harold. 
Potter, Harrison. 
Reynolds, Gerald. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sowerby, Leo, 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stiles, imman. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Stuntz, Homer. 
Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam. 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wiederhold, Albert. 
Wille, Stewart. 
Wilson, Gilbert. 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
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American Orchestral Music in Italy 





Three Programs to Be Played at the Augusteo, Rome 


Senator Conte di San Martino, president of the Musical 
Society of Santa Cecilia, Rome, Italy, the society which 
directs the affairs of the Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, 
the oldest music school in the world, suggested to the 
director of the American Academy in Rome that, with a 
view of making American art better known in Italy, he 
would like to give some orchestral concerts, consisting 
entirely of American music, at the Augusteo this winter. 
The senator also talked with Ambassador Page, who was 
entirely in sympathy with the proposal. Felix Tasees was 
consulted regarding the arrangement of the programs, and 
with the co-operation of the music departments of Har- 
vard and Yale, and Richard Aldrich, he prepared the fol- 
lowing programs representative of American music: 


Prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus” ...... 6.66660 ccccenes J. K. Paine 
QUEM GOMORTED cccccccceveccccnsenesccccececesens Horatio Parker 
The Mystic Trumpeter .......0essersreseeeens Frederick Converse 


Adventures in a Perambulator ................ J. Alden Carpenter 


Overture, “Prince Hal” ........6..0seeeeeees David Stanley Smith 
De CE 8. Son cv ackcnsbe ded 6etesecave G. W. Chadwick 
BM NE GR PUMED cee recccccesesvodeevveececes C, M. Loeffler 
Symphony, No. 4, in D minor .........6-..eeeeees Henry Hadley 
Comedy overture on Negro themes ...-.......600005 H. F. Gilbert 
Four character pieces after the ‘“‘Rubaiyat’........... Arthur Foote 
Two melodramas, from music composed for Euripides’ “Iphi 
SE. UE GHEE oveteccvesiodtsaéetvedonvece Walter Damrosch 


BE ND inn. 0-000 49500406000 cbbeke ecos ty cae eee 

The scores and orchestral parts of the above have been 
presented or lent by G. Schirmer, the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany and Arthur P. Schmidt, publishers of the various 
works. The programs will be played before the end of the 
season by the fine orchestra of the Augusteo, the only 
permanent symphony orchestra in Rome, under the direc- 
tion of Molinari, the regular conductor. 
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The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, gave 
a patriotic benefit concert at the agrd Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, on October ayth, the entire gross receipts of 
which were donated to the American Red Cross, On De- 
cember 4th the Orchestra played for the soldiers at Camp 
Dix and on December 27th a performance will be given 
at Camp Upton. 














FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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San Antonio, Tex., January 31, 1918. 

Maud Powell, violinist, appeared in recital, Saturday, 
January 19, at the.Grand Opera House. She was greeted 
when she stepped on the stage, by thunderous applause, 
from a capacity audience. Her first number, the Mendels- 
sohn E minor concerto, op. 64, was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived, that she was recalled again and again, and finally 
responded with “The Maiden’s Wish,” Chopin. Mme. 
Powel! as an artist is too well known to require any 
comment on her marvelous technic, her ability to play, 
masterfully, any composition, from the big sweeping tone 
to the most delicate. She is absolute master of the many 
technicalities of her instrument. In her next number, 
Saint-Saéns’ sonata in D minor, op. 75, her accompanist 
shared honors with her. At the conclusion of this num- 
ber with its manifold charms, so great was the enthusiasm 
that she was recalled many times and gave as encore 
Sibelius’ “Valse Triste,” this particular number being 
played by special request. Her next group consisted of 
lighter numbers—Martini’s ‘“Love’s Delight,” and Bazzini’s 
“Dance of Imps,” given delightfully. She was forced to 
give an encore again, played Auer’s transcription of 
“Ruins of Athens.” 

Mme. Powell’s accompanist, Arthur Loesser, who also 
is a pianist of note, contributed the next group, playing 
with amazing technic, and splendid tone, nocturne (left 
hand), Scriabin; “Butterfly” etude, G flat, Chopin, and “La 
Campanella,” Paginini-Liszt. At the conclusion, he was 
forced to give an encore and played a scherzo, Chopin. 
The last group consisted of “Wah-wah-taysee” (“Little 
Firefly”), Cadman, “Waltzing Doll,” Poldini-Hartman, 
and American melodies, consisting of “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Shine On,” “Old Black Joe,” and “Kingdom 
Come,” arranged by Mme. Powell. In announcing this 
number, she voiced the prophecy of a “brotherhood of 
nations and democracy of the world.” This received 
tumultuous applause. She was the recipient of many beau- 
tiful flowers, sent by her friends in San Antonio, for she 
has visited this city a number of times, and is a decided 
favorite, as was evidenced by the size of the house and 
the applause which greeted her. 

Sunday night she gave a concert at Camp Travis, 
assisted by Mr. Loesser, before an audience of three thou- 
saud men. Her reception was greater, if possible, than 
the one given here the night before. The following inter- 
esting and varied program was given interspersed with 
many encores, and at the conclusion, the soldiers were 
clamorous for more: Allegro-maestoso, de Beriot; cava- 
tina, Raff; finale of the Mendelssohn concerto, op. 64; 
minuet, Beethoven; “Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate; “At the 
Brook,” Boisdeffre; “St. Patrick’s Day,” Vieuxtemps, and 
her own arrangement of “American Melodies.” 


Local Pianist Enjoyed in Chopin Program 


Wednesday, January 16, Else Sternsdorff, well known 
pianist, appeared in a Chopin recital in her charming 
studio auditorium, before an audience of invited guests. 
Her numbers were sonata, op. 58, and concerto, op, II, 
with the orchestral part to the concerto played on the 
second piano by Mrs, A. M. Fischer. Miss Sternsdorff 
proved to be a thorough student of Chopin. One 
could but marvel at the ease with which she played the 
many difficult passages in both compositions. She is de- 
cidedly a gifted pianist, and is one of the city’s most suc- 
cessful teachers, having several assistants among her ad- 
vanced pupils. The concerto played is the one which she 
will play with the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
Julien Paul Blitz, conductor, at the third concert. She was 
the recipient of many beautiful flowers, sent by her ad- 
miring pupils and friends. 


Second in Series of Philharmonic Orchestra Concerts 


Wednesday, January 16, the second concert in the series 
of six was given by the San Antonio Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Arthur Claassen, conductor. The soloists were 
Mary Aubrey, contralto, and John M. Steinfeldt, pianist. 
Miss Aubrey sang the well known aria, “O Don Fatale,” 
from Verdi's “Don Carlos,” with ample dramatic inter- 
pretation. Her voice has resonance and warmth of tone. 
One particular feature was her excellent enunciation, par- 
ticularly evident in her encore, Tosti’s “Goodbye.” This 
was her farewell appearance as she leaves shortly for New 
York, to prepare herself for an operatic career. She was 
accompanied in her encore by Flora Briggs, the orchestra 
playing the beautiful accompaniment to the aria. Many 
flowers were sent her, as an Serene of esteem, from 
her many friends. Mr. Steinfe dt played with ease the 
difficult Grieg concerto in A minor,. To the adagio he 
gave great beauty of tone and poetic feeling and to the 
finale notable brilliance. The orchestra had splendid oppor- 
tunity to show the beauties of the score, under the very 
capable baton of Mr. Claassen. At the conclusion of the 
concerto Mr. Steinfeldt was forced to give an encore after 
many recalls, and played his own capriccio, which showed 
him also to be a composer of marked ability. He has written 
many interesting numbers for both piano and voice. He 
also is a successful teacher. The orchestral numbers were 
symphony in G major mag? 1 Haydn, and overture 
“Leonore,” No. 3, Beethoven. ese numbers were espe- 
cially enjoyable, and well given, being directed in Mr. 
Claassen’s very capable manner. ¢ program was opened 
with “The Star Spangled Banner,” and closed with 
“America,” the audience being invited to sing to the 
orchestral accompaniment, The regular public rehearsal 
was held at 4 p. m, The usual instructive Program notes 
were contributed by Alois Brann, one of the city’s prom- 
inent harmony, theory and piano teachers. The next con- 
cert will be given Friday, January 25, with the famous 
American tenor, Evan Williams, as soloist. 


Annual Concert of Daughters of Confederacy 


Friday, January 18, the annual concert which the 
tn § E. Bee Chapter of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy gives, took place in the Gunter ballroom, pre- 
senting the folowing artists: Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; 
Florence Austin, violinist, and Lee Cronican, pianist and 
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accompanist. Mr. Goodwin possesses a voice of splendid 
resonant quality, large range, and capable of exquisite 
mezzo-voce, His enunciation was | ent and interpre- 
tations authoritative. He was decidedly well received in 
compositions by Purcell, Secchi, Cadman, Brahms, Tipton, 
Messager, Gatty, Cook, Malloy, Huhn, “The Prologue 

from “Pagliacci,” and “The Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart, 
both being given in English; likewise the Brahms number. 
Miss Austin is a violinist with sure technic and pure tone, 
and she meets all musical demands with ability. For one 
of Mr. Goodwin’s numbers she played an obligato, which 
was particularly beautiful and had to be repeated, despite 
the fact that the program stated no encores would be given. 
She played numbers by Vieuxtemps, Reger, Kreisler, 
Boccherini-Musin, and Drake} im. Mr. Cronican 
proved to be a sympathetic accompanist and an excellent 
pianist, displaying clear cut technic and bright tone. For 
his solo work he played numbers by Chopin, Moszkowski, 
Liszt and Schubert-Liszt. The program closed with “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Saturday afternoon a concert of 
similar excellence was given. hese concerts are pro- 
moted by the “National Society for Broader Education.” 


Music for the Soldiers 


A most interesting program was given at Camp Travis 
by the entertainment committee of the Red Cross, with 
the following participating: R. V. Rust, Jack Bond, H. G. 
Taylor, Ora Witte, Reva Berman, Alice Kirkland, Lillian 
Wagner Margaret Delfraisse, Helen Gordon, and 
Fannie Small, with Harriet Ade as accompanist. 
The following gave a program at Camp Stanley: Anita 
Daniels, Edna Schelb, Sadie Fellers, Fay Watters, Mar- 
garet King, and Merle Rowland, with Catherine Clarke as 
accompanist. “The Star Spangled Banner” closed both 
programs. Mrs. F. L. Carson is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 

Camp Travis is to be formed into one great singing 
society, with H. W. B. Barnes as director. The regular 
program of instruction begins Tuesday, every organization 
in camp to be instructed at different times. The rehear- 
sals probably will be held in the natural amphitheater, 
where a stage has been erected, also a great megaphone 
for carrying the voice. 

Some of the girls of the Main Avenue High School 
recently gave a program at Camp Travis, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Abbott, head of the high school public 
speaking and expression department. Those participating 
were Lois Farnsworth, Helen Bradley, Marguerite Santer, 
Dorothy Miller, Jeannette Levytansky and Corinne Mair; 
Marie Myers was the accompanist. Charles S. Meek, 
superintendent of public schools, announces that more pro- 
grams will be given by the students. 

In compliment to Colonel Thomas Q. Donaldson, of the 
Inspector-General’s office in Washington, a “sing” was 
given Friday night, January 18, at the Central Y. M. C, A. 
Brigade, regimental commanders, and the division, brigade 
and regimental staffs were seated on the stage. 

A Pupils’ Recital 

Bessie Bell Andrews gave the first of a series of pupils’ 
recitals at her home recently. Those who participated were 
Mmes, C. A. Barger, Goodman, Leritz, and Misses V. 
Briam, H. Briam, Barbee, Clapp, Moore, Jugbecker and 
Sharp. Various operas were discussed, and arias from 
them given. 
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Wichita, Kan., January 28, 1918. 

Road shows of merit, musical comedies and the accus- 
tomed attractions of the past seasons have been conspicuous 
by their infrequency and the Wichita public has attended 
the season’s musical offerings splendidly. The opening 
number of the Forum All-Star Series, under the Merle 
Armitage direction, saw a well filled house which greeted 
the All-American quartet, i. e., Mabel Garrison, Margaret 
Keyes, Lambert Murphy and Reinald Werrenrath, with 
enthusiasm, and the interest was likewise evident at the 
January 4 program. Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. 
Turpin at the piano, and Yolando Méré, pianist, gave the 
joint program. Fanning appeared in Wichita last season 
on the Innes Tea Room programs and was already a 
prime favorite with Wichita music lovers. He scored a 
tremendous success at the last concert. Mme. Méré made 
her first appearance here at this program and shared equal- 
ly with Fanning in the success of the program. 


* Philharmonic Orchestra Concerts 


The Wichita Philharmonic Orchestra, P. Hans Flath, 
director, continues to give bi-monthly free Sunday after- 
noon concerts at the Palace Theatre. No little agitation is 
current which may bring about the repeal of the drastic 
Sunday prohibitory pay concert ordinance. This would 
enable the orchestra to assume a substantial basis. At 
present the concerts are given through the courtesy of sev- 
eral public spirited music loving Wichitans. Four concerts 
have so far been given. Packed houses greeted each one. 
Last Sunday fully 1,000 were turned away. While free at 
present, the popularity of these programs augur well for 
a financial success if the city fathers will allow paid con- 
certs on Sunday. To date local soloists have been selected, 
namely Olive Vail-Flath, Otto L. Fischer and Theodore 
Lindberg, Audrey Sandford, clarinet, and several quartet 
and trio arrangements from the personnel of the orchestra 
having appeared. 


Excellent High School Music Course 


The High School course has been an excellent one so 
far. The C. W. Best Artists’ Series has presented on this 
course the Goodwin recitals, Wilmor win, baritone, 
and Florence Austin, violinist; Pasquale Tallarico, the suc- 
cessful young pianist, and this week, Antonio Sala, cellist; 
Gertrude Hale, soprano, with Edith Henry at the piano. 
The course has not had the patronage it deserves, but 
Wichita has been booming musically. 

College of Music Events 


The Wichita College of Music presented in December, 
Otto L. Fischer in recital, assisted by Theodore Lindberg, 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ AND HIS TWO SISTERS, 


As they appeared several years ago when Heifetz was 
first beginning to study with Leopold Auer, 


aL 


violinist, and Elsie Randall, contralto. January 10, “The 
Lost Necklace” was given by the expression department, 


Musical Club Program 


This week’s program of the Wichita Musical Club was 
held in Martin and Adams Recital Hall and presented 
Charlotte Whitney Barrett, reader, and a violin quartet 
from Ralph Brokaw’s studios. Mrs. Barrett gave “King 
Robert of Sicily,” set to music by Rossiter G. Cole, with 
Florence Young-Brokaw at the piano. The violin quartet 
was heard in Carl Bohm’s quartet, and a rarely heard 
quartet by J. Dont for four violins. 


Notes 


Frances Nash, pianist, gave a recital at Mt. 
Academy, January 16. 

Arthur Uhe, violinist of Bethany College at Lindsborg, 
visited friends in Wichita this week en route home from 
concerts in Oklahoma. 

The Wichita Chorus has finally made definite arrange- 
ments for several appearances within the next three 
months. January 27 they sang the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
with the Shrine Band at the regular Sunday afternoon 
free concert at the Forum, while the next appearance will 
be under the Philharmonic Orchestra auspices at the Pal- 
ace Theatre. “The Swan and the Skylark,” .by Goring 
Thomas, will be given then, by full chorus, soloists and 
full orchestra. The performance will be under Charles 
Davis Carter’s direction, and Mr. Flath will assist at the 
organ. This concert will be given March 3. Easter Sun- 
day “The Messiah” will be presented. This will be at the 
Forum under the Shrine Band auspices. Lucius Ades will 
conduct this performance. 

Incidentally the Shrine Band is giving regular Sunday 
afternoon programs at the Forum and upward of 4,000 
people have been attending. These concerts each Sunday 
are free, the financial part being taken care of by Wichita 
public spirited, private individuals and firms. Thad Hoff- 
man manages the programs and Robert Tremaine continues 
to direct the band. Local soloists are selected each Sun- 
day. It is a public spirited action and is prompted solely 
by the demands of the people here for more music. Streets 
are thronged each Sunday with patrons of either the 
Shrine Band at the Forum or the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Palace. 

Ralph Brokaw, violinist, spent last week in Chicago and 
incidentally missed the first week’s teaching since his loca- 
tion in Wichita nine years ago, his regular summer vaca- 
tions excepted. 

Kemp Stillings, violinist, spent a few days last week 
in Wichita en route to Oklahoma. R. B. 
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Uncle Sam’s Boys Enjoy Hemus Concerts 





Artists Sing for Boys at Pelham Bay Naval Reserve 
and Boys in Uniform Sing for Artists 


According to his custom since he became U. S. Song Lead- 
er at Pelham Bay Naval Reserve, New York, Percy Hemus, 
the famous baritone, introduced three well known singers 
at his monthly concert of classical music, given Wednes- 
day, January 23, in the Y. M. C. A. hut. That the men 
prefer this sort of an entertainment was amply demon- 
strated by the big crowd present, who sat even on the 
beams and almost hung from the rafters. One old sailor 
was heard to remark that “no artist should be afraid to 
sing any good things for these boys. They like the best 
music, and they have been with Mr. Hemus for some 
time.” 

Paul Dufault, tenor, opened the program with an aria 
from “Le Cid.” He also sang French songs and several 
in English. The boys greeted him with intense enthusiasm. 
Louise Homer, soprano, sang songs in English by her 
father. Sidney Homer. It is needless to say that the at- 
tract've appearance of this young girl was appreciated by 
the boys in uniform and that they feasted their eyes as 
well as their ears. Mme. Homer, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto. sang the famous largo of Handel, the Saint- 
Saens aria “Mon couer s’ouvre a ta voix,” and Southern 
r-elodies. She was greeted even as enthusiastically as 
Mr Dufault and her daughter. 

Then Mme. Homer wanted to hear the boys sing, in 
fact she wanted everything repeated, and Mr. Hemus 
directed the boys in the songs they love and into which 
they put heart and soul. The artist-audience enjoyed this 
even as much as the soldier-audience had enjoyed the 
preceding numbers. Following the singing of ‘ “Whispering 
Hope,” by Mme. Homer and her daughter, the artists lined 
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up on the stage and Mr. Hemus directed the singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Anne Shaw Faulkner’s New Book 


A most valuable book to all those interested in the de- 
velopment of musical listening is the new work, “Music In 
the Home,” by Anne Shaw Faulkner. As the publisher 
of the book states in an advance circular announcing the 
work: 

This book is especially intended for music loving parents, who 
although they appreciate music and wish to have their children 
realize the importance and beauty of the art, do not themselves 
have the training or the ability to create music in the home. In 
many homes where the player-piano or the phonograph are already 
installed, owners do not themselves realize how easily this medium 
of producing music may become an important factor in the educa- 
tion of all the members of the home circle. 

Many of the chapters in this book are based on articles which 
have already appeared in the Educational numbers of the New 
York Musica Courier, and in a series which were published by 
the Chic Sunday Herald during the past year. 

While there will not be any definite lists of musical selections 
in which the roll or record numbers are printed, the illustrations 
chosen are all practically available for owners of player-pianos and 
phonographs. 

Although written especially to aid parents in a study of music 
in the home, the advantage to the music teacher in the material 
of this book is most apparent, for the chief difficulty of the teacher 
of music has always been the lack of interest and understanding of 
music in the home. If the parents would but co-operate with the 
teachers in helping to make better listeners, children would be much 
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more enthusiastic and willing to work out the technical difficulties, 
which are a natural part of the accomplishment of any art. 

The music supervisor, who is clever eno ugh te correlate the lis- 
tening to good music at school, with the daily lessons of the school 
curriculum, will find that there is far less difficulty in helping young 
people to a realization of the importance of the art of music. The 
present interest in civic and community music is attracting many 
people toward the art, who are desirous of knowing more regarding it. 

The music dealer will find “Music in the Home” to be a great 
aid to his business, not only because it will increase the sale of 
rolls and records but because it will spread a knowledge of music 
in the homes and schools throughout the entire communit The 
present day trend is toward a larger view point in musical educa- 
tion. The National Society for the Advancement of Music is work- 
ing for this end. Realizing this tendency of the times, the National 
Association of Music Dealers at their recent convention in Chicago, 
June, 1917, asked the author of this book to give them an address 
on “Music in the Home.” Newspapers all over America are starting 
departments under the heading of “Music in the Home,” ae 
thereby to increase a love and appreciation of music amon, 
classes of Americans. It is therefore a most opportune time a 
book, the first to deal with this subject to make its appearance. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner (Mrs, Oberndorfer) is one of the best 
known lecturers and writers on musical subjects in this count 
and is known from coast to coast. With her husband, Marx cs 
Oberndorfer, assistant conductor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
she has appeared before many of the large clubs, schools and col- 
leges in America. Her book, “What We Hear In Music,” is used 
by high schools and colleges as a texthook. ‘Music In the Home” 
is intended by the author to do for the home what “What We 
Hear In Music” has done for the schools, 


The book has met with great success. George W. 
Pound, manager of the National Association of Piano 
Manufacturers, at once saw the possibilities of the work 
and ordered enough volumes to send to each senator and 
representative in Congress, as he felt it would aid the 
cause of recognizing music as a necessity rather than a 
luxury. The book has also been placed on the supple- 
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the avowed purpose of making music teachers and 
parents realize that “Mechanical Music” is of the great 
est importance in the general education of the young 
people in American homes of today. 
HA = 
mentary list by the Chicago Board of Education, The 
chapter titles are as follows: 
Chapter One—The Home Education of the Listener; Chapter Two 
The Language of Music; Chapter Three—What Music Tells Us; 
Chapter Four—-The Architecture or Form of Music; Chapter Five 


The Importance of Nationality in Music; Chapter Six—-The Char 
acteristics of Folk Music; Chapter Seven— The Message That Music 
Brings; Chapter Eight The Stories That Music Tells; Chapter Nine 

The Correlation of Music in the Home with the Studies of 
School; Chapter Ten——-Music in Its Relation to Geography; Chapter 
Eleven—Music and the History of the World; Chapter Twelve— 
The Literary Sources of Music; Chapter Thirteen—Music Every 
Home Should Know. (Lists.) 


Christine Schutz for Minneapolis Tour 
Christine Schutz, the charming young American con- 
tralto, who in private life is Mrs. Royal Dadmun, has been 
booked by Haensel and Jones for the annual spring tour 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor. 
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Lenora Sparkes an Active War Worker 


Knitting for the soldiers these days seems to be a com- 
mon privilege. Nearly every woman carries a knitting 
bag and vigorously plies the needles, whether it be in the 
subway, at a concert or in church. 

Musica, Courier representative found Lenora 
Sparkes busy making a khaki-colored sweater, when called 
upon one day last week. It was a fine, heavy sweater 
that would make any boy comfortable—and not one of 
those many misfits that are so often turned out and ex- 
pected to be worn. The fact is, the singer has knitted so 
many sweaters and socks since the war began that she 
has become quite an expert. 

“I have a very amusing maid,” said Miss Sparkes, “who 
calls knitting bags, camouflage, because they are used to 
carry other articles besides knitting. For instance, it is 
a common occurrence to see the housewife marketing in 
the morning with a handsomely colored creton bag hung 
from her arm. Aside from joking, every one feels the 
necessity of providing warm things for the boys. By the 
way, I am much interested in a movement which has been 
doing excellent work in supplying the women and children 
of France and Belgium with the necessary clothing. I 
confess that 1 was amazed at the quick response made by 
the American women to the appeal for help. Perhaps, 
because I do not believe as children, they were required 
to do as much sewing as the English. I remember when 
I was in school, we were taught to do all kinds of plain 
and fancy sewing.” 

Miss Sparkes told the writer that every male member 
of her family is seeing service in France, even severa! 
nephews who have not as yet reached their majority. 
“When the war broke out in August of 1914, one of my 
nephews and 1 were at a watering place outside of 
London. We had always been great pals, because we were 
almost the same age (his mother, my sister, being twenty 
years my senior). Well, he went off to London and imme- 
diately enlisted and has been at the front ever since. In 
connection with this boy a rather interesting thing hap- 
pened the other day. I had not had news of him for at 
least three months, when a letter addressed in an unfa- 
miliar hand reached me.” Here Miss Sparkes unfolded a 
letter, part of which she read aloud to the writer. It 
proved to be from a British officer who is in this country 


on a commission, and who had fought with her nephew 
for two years. He told her how he had often heard Bill 
(her nephew) speak of his aunt, and was much interested 


because he had heard her sing at Covent Garden, when 
he was studying singing. His letter was of great comfort 
to Miss Sparkes, inasmuch as it gave her some news of 
her nephew and former pal. 

“You might say I grew up with the war,” Miss Sparkes 
continued, “because I was in England when it commenced, 
and used to go every day to the parks to watch the com- 
panies drill. It was wonderful to see the prozress they 
made—progress that, in spite of the enemies’ forty years 
preparation, has brought them ahead at every point of 
the terrible game. Americans are already commanding 
the respect of the Allies, because of their bravery and 
their thoroughness, and we all feel that, with their help, 
it will not be long before the great calamity is ended.” 

Miss Sparkes has been in America nine years, during 
which tire she has enjoyed not a little success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. where she sings a number of 
important second roles. In addition, she has been well 
received in concert. Miss Sparkes has been engaged for 
the Evanston Festival, when she will create a new work 
by an American composer. 


Carl Beutel Gives Second Lincoln Recital 


Carl Beutel, the American pianist-composer, whose re- 
cital before the Lincoln Matinee Musicale on October 1 
created such a favorable impression, recently gave a recital 
at the Temple Theatre. Mr. Beutel was assisted by 
Clemens Movius, the well known Lincoln basso. The 
program contained the following numbers: Piano, fan- 
tasie and fugue in D minor, Raff; voice, “Pro Peccatis,” 
from “Stabat Mater,” Rossini; piano, etude in A flat, op. 
25, etude in C minor, op. 10, nocturne in E maior, op. 62. 
polonaise in A flat, op. 53, Chopin; voice, “To Music,” 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark!” song from the “Tartarus,” 
Schubert; piano, valse romantique, ‘The Fountain,” Carl 
Beutel: humoreske, Hugo Kaun; voice, cavatine, from 
“The Barber of Seville,” Rossini; piano, “Passacaglia” 
valse caprice, Cyril Scott; arabesque in G major, Claude 
Debussy; valse in A flat, “Le Bal,” Rubinstein. 


Novelties for Russian Symphony Orchestra 

Following the custom that has been established during 
the fifteen years of its existence, the Russian Symphony 
Society, for its third New York concert, in Carnegie Hall, 
on Saturday evening, February 16, will give a program 
composed of works that have never before been heard in 
America. These will include an “Illustration” based on 
two chapters of the Apocalypse, which will also introduce 
a Russian composer hitherto unknown here. Ostroglazoff : 
a symphonic number, “The Enchanted Realm,” by Tsche- 
repnin; a work for voice and orchestra by Gretschaninoff, 
entitled “The Crossroads.” in which the solo part will be 
sung by George Baklanoff, Russian baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and finally a new symphony by 
Gliere. which bears a name instead of a number, that of 
“Tiia Mourometz,” so called after an ancient Russian hero 
at the court of Prince Vladimir. 


Dora Gibson with D. A. R. 


A large and well attended reception was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, January 24, at the handsome New York 
residence of Mrs. Simon Baruch, regent of the Knicker- 
bocker chapter. Mrs. Baruch added to the interest of the 
occasion by appearing in the gown worn by her grand- 
mother at the reception given to General Lafayette in 
1825 in Columbia, S. C., when the distinguished French- 
man laid the cornerstone at Camden for the monument 
to General de Kalb. Many interesting persons were pres- 
ent, among them Veteran Commander Kiely, of the Con- 
federates. Addresses were made by Col. E. Johnston 
Preston and the vice-president general of the organization 
of D, A. R. Dora Gibson’s singing roused great enthu- 
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siasm. She sang operatic arias and, by special request, 
the songs the Tommies loved to have her sing to them 
in the camps both in England and France. Her voice is 
a soprano of unusual beauty and purity. 





Pilzer Believes Artists Should Retire 


Maximilian Pilzer was recently asked if he believed 
there was a period in the life of every artist when he 
should withdraw from the concert stage and go into retire- 
ment. 

“Yes,” he quickly replied, “too many people make the 
mistake of going on longer than they should. After one 
has reached the zenith of his success and the years begin 
to hang less lightly on him, then is the time for one to 
retire and leave a favorable impression behind. It is 
sad to hear an artist in his decline. When I am too old 
to play before the public (fortunately Mr. Pilzer has a 
long way to go) | hope I shall be able to live comfortably 
and have my friends about me—yes, we may even play 
quartets together then,” laughed Mr. Pilzer. “But one 
thing I do hope and that is that I may be able to do some- 
thing towards helping poor but talented young students, | 
feel that it is an artist’s duty to allow those following in 
his wake to profit by his experience. In accomplishing 
some aid to violinists, | shall be made most happy.” 

Perhaps Mr. Pilzer is inclined to favor retirement be- 
cause he is so active these days, not only filling the im- 
portant engagements that his manager, Daniel Mayer, is 





MAXIMILIAN PILZER, 
Violinist, 


booking for him but because much of his time is spent 
playing at the various camps about New York and points 
adjacent to the cities-on his concert route. 

In addition he is under contract with a leading talking 
machine company, the name of which will be announced 
shortly. Recording is not new work for the favorite vio- 
linist because he has been making records for the last 
eight or nine years. He considers recording the greatest 
aid to correcting slight defects in one’s playing, which 
might otherwise escape the player’s ear. 





National Opera Club, February 7 


Among the guests of honor of the National Opera Club 
of America, Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and 
president, at the next afternoon meeting February 7 (to- 
day), at the Waldorf-Astoria, will be Commandatore C. 
Cattapani, George Hamlin and Charles D. Isaacson. Carl 
Fiqué, one of the conductors of the organization, will 
present the theme, which is to be “The Damnation of 
Faust,” by Berlioz, and conduct the discussion which is 
to follow. Helene Romanoff, with Eugene Bernstein at 
the piano, will be heard in a group of songs by Russian 
composers. 


Dumesnil’s Program 

Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, will give his first recital in 

the United States, on Thursday afternoon, February 7, at 

Carnegie Hall, New York, when he will offer the 
following program: 

Prelude and fugue in A minor........ 
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Etudes sympheniques, op. 13 ........- chumann 
Sonata, R (BS ceceecvecevece ae eecercece os «+ ++Chopin 
Almeria, Triana, from the suite “Tberia”.................. Albeniz 
og AE err ene: Mendelssohn 
RA SN aes is eo Aha hikes ces ocean heated Paganini-Liszt 


Reuter to Record a Carpenter Composition 


John A. Carpenter’s “Polonaise Americaine” has de- 
lighted many audiences this season, as it has been on 
nearly every program of Rudolph Reuter. The composer, 
himself an excellent manipulator of the keyboard, is very 
modest whenever his pianism is under discussion, and 
although approached several times by the Aeolian Com- 
pany, has refused to record his delightful composition on 
the Duo-Art player. And so it has remained for Rudolph 
Reuter to record this piece, along with many others. He 
will come to New York in February to do recording and 
to give another recital in the city, 
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TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 44.) 
Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupils in Joint Recital 


Under the direction of Mme. Soder-Hueck the New 
York vocal authority, a splendid musical program was 
rendered at the residence of I. W. Brill, West Eighty- 
seventh street, New York, on the evening of January 25, 
by some of her artist-pupils, Rodney Saylor’s skillful ac- 
companiments adding greatly to the success of the artists. 

Elsie Lovell, the aalee your contralto, with beauti- 
ful lyric voice, gave a group of songs in English and 
French, displaying once more the versatility of her vocal 
art. To listen to this young singer is a treat for the eye 
as well as for the ear, her appearance is so captivating, her 
voice so absolutely controlled and rich and even. This 
young woman is growing rapidly to rank among the best. 

Ellie Marian Ebeling, possessor of a soprano voice of 
great range and flexibility, sang Arditi’s “Il Baccio,” and 
later on the program the soprano part of the “Ri oletto” 
quartet in fine style. Miss Ebeling has done considerable 
cencert work already and is gaining laurels with every ap- 
pearance. She ended the “Rigoletto” quartet with a ring- 
ing high 
Walter Mills, baritone, gave a group of modern Ameri- 
can compositions. Her voice being of exceptionally fine 
quality, coupled with temperament and great warmth of 
interpretative ability, he reached the climax in Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” thrilling also in Oley Speaks’ “Life” 
and “When the Boys Come Home.” 

Dorothy Beach, mezzo-soprano-contralto of wide range 
and beautiful timbre, delighted the audience with two 
arias from “Carmen,” well calculated to display her con- 
trol of technical difficulties, as well as some color and emo- 
tional feeling. She is another California girl who will 
make this State famous for giving us exceptionally fine 
vcice material and singers. 

The program closed with the “Rigoletto” quartet, ren- 
dered by Misses Ebeling and Lovell, Paul Tuzzo, tenor, ard 
Adolph Copolo, baritone. 

Mr. Tuzzo, an Italian tenor and experienced opera 
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‘ singer, also rendered the aria from “Manon” as his solo 


number. 

A large and distinguished audience was present and 
listened with pleasure, enjoying the musical program in all 
its details, and Mme. Soder-Hueck has every reason to be 
proud of her work as demonstrated by these singers. She 
was complimented from all sides. 


W. Henri Zay’s Studio Musicale 


W. Henri Zay, late of London, gave a recital at his stu- 
dio, 50 West Sixty-seventh street, New York, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 30, before a large company of 
musicians and artists. The occasion introduced his pupil, 
Iseult Morice, who has a powerful dramatic soprano voice 
of rich, sympathetic quality and large range. She sang the 
arias, “Tl est doux,” from “Herodiade,” and “Mi chiamano 
Mimi,” from “Bohéme,” and also songs by Gretchaninoff, 
Debussy, Cuvillier, Mallinson and Fairchild. Remarks by 
experienced singers present showed appreciation of her 
ease of production, some praising the richness of her mid- 
dle voice, others the beauty of the head tones, while still 
others said that she had so absorbed her technic that she 
seemed to think only of atmosphere. Her French diction 
was of a beauty and clarity seldom heard. 

Mr. Zay also sang several numbers, including an aria 
from “Lakmé,” “Quanders paggio,” from “Falstaff,” and 
songs by Fauré, Clarence Lucas and Homer. His mastery 
of moods, the fullness of his tone and his ringing top notes 
were a delight to all present. Mr. Zay also played the 
accompaniments for Miss Morice in fine style. 

Tea and refreshments were furnished by Mrs. Zay, and 
an altogether vleasant time was enjoyed. 


Mabel Beddoe and the Knitters 


Mabel Beddoe achieved quite unusual success at her re- 
cital before the Century Club in Pittsburgh recently. She 
was compelled to add many encores to her long program, 
and the chairman of the music committee wrote to Miss 
Beddoe’s manager, Annie Friedberg, that her artist made 
many warm friends, proved a big success, and they hope 
to hear her again in the near future. After the concert when 
Miss Beddoe was greeted by several of the members, one of 
the ladies came up to her declaring that her charming 
stage presence and personality so captivated them that it 
was impossible to keep up knitting. “This was the first 
time in our club when we had to stop knitting,” the lady 
kept saying, which was evidently meant as a very great 
compliment for the artist. 


The Witherspoons’ Annual Recital 


When Herbert Witherspoon and Florence Hinkle- 
Witherspoon give their first song recital of the season in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of February 
14, their program will be divided into two parts. The 
first, comprising three groups, will be made up of classical 
songs, arias and duets. Of part two, the first group will 
be made up of songs of folk type and origin. The last 
group will be Russian songs in English. Kurt Schindler 
will be at the piano. 


Mildred Dilling Valuable Artist 


Among the recent appearances of Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, was one at Newark, J., on January 24, com- 
ment of which is the following from the Newark Evening 
News: 

Because of her talent and artistic use of it, Miss Dilling aoe 
become a welcome figure in local concert rooms during the 
three seasons. The tones she produces are finely resonant = 
musical and her technic so artful that her execution is as clean as it 
is facile. 

On February 2, she gave an interesting program with 
Virginia Pope, diseuse, at the New York home of Mrs. 
Richard Childs. f se 

Saturday evening, February 9, Miss Dilling will appear 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on a program with Frances 
Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Aline van 
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Barentzen, pianist, for the benefit of the Spence Alumnae 
Society. wo from her numerous concert ¢ ements, 
pod is harp soloist at the Central Presbyterian Church, this 
, at the Sunday morning and afternoon services. Miss 
Di ling also assists the evening services in several other 
well known churches. On Sunday evening, January 27, she 
and Grace Kerns assisted at a musical service at St. 
James Church. 
Miss Dilling is accepting a number of pupils at her 
studio, 332 West Eighty-fifth street, New York. 


Rothwell on the Detroit Orchestra 


A representative of the Musica Courter called upon 
Walter Henry Rothwell at the Hotel Statler to ask his 
views of the Detroit Orchestra, with which he has been 
working the past few weeks as “guest” conductor. After 
watching the nervous energy and dynamic force which he 
expends in his work, some curiosity was felt as to his per- 
sonality. He is very approachable and puts one at ease at 
once, talking clearly and frankly but with no indecision in 
his opinions. 

He spoke of having conducted performances of “Parsifal” 

and “Madame Butterfly” in Detroit a number of years ago, 
and said that the growth of the city had been maryelous. 

“1 found the orchestra,” said Mr. Rothwell, “a body of 
men, some better, some worse, but alert and eager for good 
work. They were without traditions of any kind, good or 
bad; and until the coming of Mr. Gabrilowitsch "they had 
not ‘realized that they could play as they demonstrated at 
that time. I have four rehearsals a week with them, and 
with those four rehearsals they are able to give a creditable 
performance. Of course, it means work and hard work, 
but they are willing and eager for it. 

“A symphony orchestra is one of the biggest assets any 
city can have. Minneapolis and Cincinnati, both much 
smaller than Detroit, maintain permanent orchestras, and 
there is no reason why there should not be one here 
That there is a field for symphonic music is shown by the 
audiences that gather to hear the concerts by visiting or- 
chestras. If these people could have satisfying symphony 
concerts by their own orchestra, their civic pride would 
lead them to give it their patronage. 

“Another need is a good music hall. No one likes to 
hear music in a barracks, or to sit on an uncomfortable 
chair throughout a program. People like a cozy, comfort- 
able place where they can wear their good clothes, and 
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during intermission meet and chat with their friends in 
the foyer.” 

The. interview was interrupted at this point by the 
entrance of the charming Blanche Da Costa, who came 
to consult with Mr, Rothwell about her solos for the next 
concert, at which she is to be the assisting artist. After 
a short chat with these two interesting people, the inter- 
viewer left, with the realization that in the short time Mr. 
Rothwell had been in Detroit he had arrived at a very 
clear knowledge ef some of Detroit’s needs. It is said that 
if the Detroit public show by their patronage that they 
desire a symphony orchestra, the money for its support 
will be forthcoming. 





Constantin Nicolay’s New York Recital 


Constantin Nicolay, the well known basso of the Chi- 
cago Operation Association will give his annual New York 
song recital after the close of the present operatic season. 
He will then return to Chicago, where he will be heard in 
another recital, and where he will resume his teaching. 
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St. Louis, Mo., January 26, 1918. 

“Il Trovatore,” on Wednesday night, January 16, opened 
the St. Louis season of the Boston English Opera Com- 
pany, with Agnes Scott Longan and Joseph Sheehan in the 
leading roles. The three operas chosen for this engage- 
ment, which comprises sixteen performances, are “Il 
Trovatore,” “Martha” and “The Bohemian Girl.” Hazel 
Eden and Florentine St, Clair alternate with Agnes Scott 
Longan, and John W. Warren with Mr. Sheehan. The 
principals are excellent, the chorus does very creditable 
work and the settings are effective, if not elaborate. It is 
certainly surprisingly good opera, considering the popular 
prices. 


Kemp Stillings Plays with Orchestra 


On Sunday afternoon, a talented young American vio- 
linist appeared in St. Louis in the person of Kemp Still- 
ings. Miss Stillings played the Wieniawski concerto in D 
minor, with the orchestra, scoring an unusual success. 
Pursuing a recently adopted policy Mr. Zach opened the 
concert with the Chabrier overture to “Gwendoline.” It 
was well received. Other numbers were the finale to act 
1 of “Lohengrin,” entr’acte from “Don Cesar de Bazan,” 
entr’acte from “La Colombe,” Berger’s “Amoureuse,” and 
much to the delight of his hearers, Mr. Zach’s Oriental 
march, which is full of color. 


Concerto Dedicated to St. Louis Pianist 


To Marie Ruemmeli, St. Louis pianist, is dedicated a 
scherzo by Charles Haubiel, young American composer, 
who is at present head of the piano department of the Mu- 
sical Arts Institute in Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Haubiel 
was a pupil of Hugo Kahn and Godowsky, both of whom 
are much interested in the work of the young composer. 
A number of his compositions have been dedicated to the 
well known Swiss composer, Emil Blanchet. This particu- 
lar scherzo, which is effectively descriptive, Miss Ruemmeli 
will use on her concert programs this season, and St. Louis 
will hear it at the recital on February 28 and Milwaukee in 
April, when Miss Ruemmeli appears there. 


Home City Enjoys Miss Wirthlin’s Singing 


Original plans for the Miller-Wirthlin recital were 
changed by the sad circumstance of the death of Mr, Mil- 
ler’s mother. His place on the program was well taken 
by Erin Ballard, Miss Wirthlin’s accompanist, who added 
two very pleasing groups to the songs Rosalie Wirthlin 
sang. Miss Wirthlin’s recital was of more than passing 
interest to St. Louis, for this is her home, and she has hosts 
of friends and admirers who were glad of the opportunity 
to welcome her again. Her deep contralto is of lovely 
quality and she sings with excellent taste. The Grieg group 
of five songs was especially well done and received ap- 
preciation quite in accord with the pleasure derived from 
the beauty of Miss Wirthlin’s voice and her interpretative 
skill. The last group, which was entirely modern, included 
songs by Frank la Forge, John Alden Carpenter and 
Marion Bauer. 


Harpist, Soloist at Orchestral Concerts 


Following appearances of two orchestra members 
(Michel Gusikoff and H. Max Steindel) at recent Popular 
concerts, Max Zach gave a third, in this case a woman, the 
opportunity of being soloist. Ida Delledonne, harpist, 
whom we have heard before on these programs, and who, 
by the reception which greeted her on her appearance, 
seems to have made for herself a substantial place with her 
audience, selected for her solo number “At the Mill,” which 
is especially well adapted to display the possibilities, both 
technically and musically, of the harp as a solo instru- 
ment. Two numbers by Kramer, “Chant Negre” and 
“Valse Triste,” were interesting. The remainder of the 
program consisted of the “Coronation” march from “Henry 
VIII.” overture to “Martha,” Gillet’s “La Lettre de 
Manon.” Herbert's “Irish Rhapsody,” Grieg’s “Spring” and 
Strube’s “Cruiser Harvard.” 


Private Recital of Choral Club 


The Morning Choral Club gave the first of its private 
recitals on Tuesday night, January 15, to a splendid house. 
The assisting artist was Charles Trowbridge Tittman, 
basso-haritone. Mr. Tittman is new to St. Louis. To 
Charles Galloway, pastmaster in directing of choral clubs, 
much credit is due for the vast improvement that was no- 
ticeable from many points of view—cleanness of attack, 
veracity of pitch and unfailing response to swiftly chang- 
ing tempo. All the choral numbers were thoroughly en- 
joyed, both for the excellence. of the ensemble work and 
for the incidental solos by Cora Alt, Olga Hambuechen, 
Marie Becker and Mrs. Hector Pasmezoglu. Mrs. Carl J. 
Luyties at the piano gave most valuable support in her ac- 
companiments. Mr, Tittman chose to make several changes 
in the numbers scheduled for him, substituting an aria from 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegro” and the “Wind Song” by 
Rogers, which he gave as an encore. 


French Red Cross Benefit 


A musicale for the French Red Cross was given under 
the auspices of the Goodsonian Literary Club at the Kings 
Highway Presbyterian Church on January 13. at which 
Pauline Dobson Gold, New York organist; H. Max Stein- 
del. solo cellist of the St. Louis Symphony, and Mrs. Carl 
J. Luyties were the soloists. “The Work of the French 
Red Cross” was very interestingly told by Mme. Humann. 


Alma Gluck’s Recital 


Unquestionably one of the most keenly anticipated re- 
citals of the season was that of Alma Gluck, as the com- 
pletely filled Odeon which greeted her in St. Louis on 
Tuesday night, January 15, demonstrated. Mme. Gluck 
had with her a very capable assisting artist in Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, who contributed two groups that were of 
decided interest. The Debussy “Arabesque,” so well known 
as a piano solo, was most attractive as a harp solo. Alma 
Gluck ran the gauntlet of interpretation, from the 
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classics of Handel, Haydn and Mozart to the contemporary 
negro spirituals of Harry Burleigh, with the creditable re- 
sult of pleasing all of her audience most of the time. Cer- 
tain of her songs were more vivid than others, the two 
Rimsky-Korsakoff numbers, “The Czar’s Bride” and the 
“Sylvan Roundelay.”. Two Russian and one Hebrew— 
“Eili, Eili” (arranged by Kurt Schindler)—haunting, plain- 
tive old world melodies in minor mode, came later. Mme. 
Gluck’s appearance here was under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Cueny. 


Werrenrath, Soloist at Symphony Concert 


The seventh Symphony concert program was presented 
on Friday and Saturday, January 11 and 12, with Reinald 
Werrenrath soloist, who contributed three solos to the pro- 
gram—recitative from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and the 
Chadwick ballad, “Lochinvar.” The symphony was 
the much discussed Hadley No. 4 (“North, East, South and 
West”). It had not been given in St. Louis previous to 
this concert. The concert closed with one more first time 
number, the Roger-Ducasse “Le Joli Jeu de Furet.” 


Dr. Lulek’s Singing Enjoyed 


_ Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, was soloist on a very interest- 
ing program of the Symphony Orchestra at a _ re- 
cert. Seven songs were listed for him, well chosen 
and well sung. A happy touch was shown in the use of 
three songs by members of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, whose personnel includes Dr. Lulek, the two 
Tirindelli numbers and “Winter, 1917,” by Hans Richard. 


Gusikoff Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 


Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was soloist at the eighth pair of regular 
concerts, given Friday and Saturday, January 18 and 10. 
Not for many years has the concert master held the envied 
place of soloist with the regular concerts, but the storm of 
applause which broke on the last note of the beautiful 
d’Ambrosio concerto clearly showed the wisdom of Mr. 
Zach’s choice. That Michel Gusikoff is a violinist of un- 
usual talent and accomplishment has been felt throughout 
the season, but until this week opportunity had not been 
given for the full scope of his art. The deep tone of the 
instrument loaned to Mr. Gusikoff by Mr. Davis gave sensi- 
tive response to every shade of volume and color that Mr. 
Gusikoff brought his hearers. The singing quality which js 
infused into every melody under Mr. Gusikoff’s bow made 
the andante much too brief, while the third movement 
showed very definitely that the talent of the young artist 
was fortified by excellence of technic. The prelude to 
“The Delectable Forest” by Ballantine completed the first 
half of the program. Schubert's symphony in C major oc- 
cupied the latter half of the concert, Z. W. B. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA PROMINENT IN 
WEEK’S MUSICAL EVENTS 


Graveure, Soloist—Flute and Harp Charm—Pianist, 
Cellist, and Chamber Music Ensemble Delight 


Minneapolis, Minn., January 26, 1918. 


The present season is Richard Czerwonky’s eighth as 
concertmaster, and rnelius van Vliet’s sixth as first 
cellist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The 
excellent ensemble that these two remarkable artists at- 
tained in their interpretation of the difficult Brahms con- 
certo for violin and cello with orchestra on emcee! Il, 
was in great measure due to this fact. These two soloists 
have given of their time liberally, for the work was pre- 
sented in a finished and musicianly fashion that was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Beethoven’s overture “Leonore,” op. 
72, No. 3, opened the program and Mr. Oberhoffer directed 
it, as he does every composition, with great regard for 
the fine points. That tremendous work of César Franck’s— 
the D minor symphony—was played after intermission. 


Graveure, Soloist, with Symphony Orchestra 


The eminent Belgian artist, Louis Graveure, baritone, 
was soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
January 18, the evening of the departure of the full or- 
chestra for the seventh mid-winter tour. His program 
numbers were the aria “Vision Fugitive” from “Herodi- 
ade” by Massenet, and Hiawatha’s “Vision” from “Hia- 
watha’s Departure” by Coleridge-Taylor. His voice is an 
organ of great beauty and his musical perception of the 
rarest, so his singing called for about the most applause 
of any visiting artist here. After his second appearance 
he was forced to respond to recalls. Mr. Graveure has 
long been established here as a man with a message. 

Tschaikowsky’s symphony after Byron’s “Manfred,” op. 
58, proved to be a work which the orchestra played with 
great finish and rare skill. Oldberg’s “June” rhapsody for 
orchestra showed the exuberance that we all feel in “June.” 
This young composer shows marked talent and is helping 
to establish a school of pure American music. Wagner’s 
“Ride of the Valkyries” closed a remarkable program. 


Flute and Harp Charm 


When the very bad storm delayed the soloist for the 
popular concert of January 13, two artists stepped from 
the ranks and filled the gap, and we were almost glad 
that there was a storm. When we can hear so delightful 
a concerto as Mozart’s C major for flute and harp played 
by such artists as Leonardo de Lorenzo and Henry Wil- 
liam, there is no call for imported artists. This work is 
eminently melodious and was played in a masterly way. 
Mr. Oberhoffer has more than once this season brought 
forth soloists and compositions that are a joy to hear. 
Another number on this same program, Gounod’s “Petite” 
symphony for woodwinds (scored for flute, clarinets and 
bassoons) was tuneful, unique and as charming as any 
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The other compositions played 
were omb’s “Gypsy march,” Flotow’s overture to 
“Martha,” the MacDowell “Woodland Sketches,” Schu- 
bert’s “Entr’-acte” from “Rosamunde,” Massenet’s “Under 
the Linden Trees” from “Scenes Alsaciennes” and three 
pieces from the “Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz. Emil 
Oberhoffer conducted each and every one with rare skill 
and showed his esthetic and careful understanding of them 
all. His men fairly reveled in these charming numbers. 


Pianist with Symphony Orchestra 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave what might 
be termed a “symphony” concert on Sunday afternoon, 
pg 6, when one would expect to hear a “popular” con- 
cert. Kretschmar’s “Coronation” march from “Die Folk- 
unger,” started a thoroughly interesting program. The 
overture “The Land of the Mountain and the Flood” by 
McCunn was an example of good music and was played 
wonderfully well by Mr. Oberhoffer and his men: the 
Tschaikowsky “Romance” from his fifth symphony proved 
to be most entertaining. Glazounoff’s “Valse de concert,” 
No. I, op. 47, gave another color to the already diversified 
program and Wagner’s overture to “Tannhauser” made 
a complete program of great beauty. 

Edward Collins, a gifted young American, gave a clear 
and forceful reading of the brilliant piano concerto in 
D minor, No. 4 of Rubinstein and the Chopin berceuse 
in response to an insistent encore 


Cellist Delights 


Carlo Fischer, popular cellist of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, was soloist at the Thursday musical concert at the First 
Baptist Church, on January 17. He played the Bruch 
“Kol Nidrei” with excellent technic, charm and understand- 
ing. In the Mendelssohn trio in D minor with Marion 
Baerman playing violin, he was the great ensemble artist. 
Hazel Fleener, soprano, appeared to fine advantage, while 
Gorennne Dobyns and Louise Chapman accompanied artis- 
tically. 


number ever given here. 


Splendid Chamber Music 


It seems to this writer that the acme of perfection in 
chamber music was reached on January 16 at the Unitarian 
Church, when Cornelius van Vliet and Harrison Wall 
Johnson gave the second evening program of this season, 
a French program, only three numbers long, but chosen 
with great taste and discrimination and played with per- 
fection of detail and ensemble. The Jean Hure sonata in 
F sharp minor (in one movement) was a rare treat. The 
Gouvy “Decameron” suite gave full scope to the great tech- 
nic and fine musical treatment of the various themes by 
these two splendid artists. The first hearing of a very 
beautiful work was granted the auditors, the Saint-Saéns 
suite, op. 16, and surely it is hoped that it will be heard 
often. The five movements each were given with great 
care and a real musical evening was the result of these 
two artists’ untiring efforts to give of their best and the 
best that musical literature affords. R. A. 
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Fay Foster’s Newark Concert 


Fay Foster surprised her audience with a number of 
new songs when she presented a program of her own 
works before the Newark, N. J., Musicians’ Club, Tuesday 
evening, January 15. All were voted by the enthusiastic 
audience to be delightful. 

“Were I Yon Star” and “At the Window,” both of 
which are among the most charming of Miss Foster's 
compositions, are still “on press,” but will soon be issued 
by the firm of Carl Fischer. 

The singers were Louise Scheerer, Rosalynde Snedeker, 
Adelaide Tydeman and Lou Stowe (all vocal pupils of 
Miss Foster), and Alphonso Grien, who kindly assisted 
Mr. Grien’s work is known through his Aeolian Hall 
recital last year, and many other appearances both in New 
York and elsewhere. He made an unusually favorable 
impression on this occasion. 

No one would have guessed from Miss Scheerer’s ease 
of manner and certainty of tone, that this was her first 
public appearance, but such was the case. She is a 
dramatic soprano of much promise, and the writer en 
dorses heartily a remark overheard, that she will “go far.” 
Miss Tydeman’s fine control of voice has often been heard 
at Miss Foster’s recitals and always with pleasure. She 
made a beautiful picture as a Japanese maiden in the 
unique and delightful “Japanese Sketches,” and vocally 
sustained her reputation previously made. Dainty Miss 
Stowe was heard in a group of children’s songs, which 
were given their initial performance at this concert. Miss 
Snedeker’s work was especially pleasing. She possesses a 
pure lyric soprano voice, which she controls well, show- 
ing admirable training. Her songs were varied in chat 
acter, being plaintive, coquettish and dainty, each sung 
with equal charm and finish. “Somewhere” was greatly 
admired as sung by her, with the excellent assistance of 
Mary Bradin in the violin obligato. 


Skovgaard’s Routing for Two Weeks 


That Skovgaard, the prominent Danish violinist and his 
New York Metropolitan Company are kept constantly busy 
can easily be seen by the following bookings for two 
weeks: February 4, Sheffield, Ia.; February 5, Hampton 
la.; February 6, Belmond, Ia.; February 7, Clarion, [a.; 
February 8, Eagle Grove, Ia.; February 11, Madison, S. D.; 
February 12, Madison, S. D.; February 13, Dell Rapids, S 
D.; February 14, Pipestone, Minn.; February 15 Sibley, la 


Staab Instead of Hurd 

In a report of Grace Whistler’s delightful musicale of 
January 20, in the Musica Courter of January 31, a mis 
take was made in the name of one of the pupils who sang 
with Mme. Whistler. The young woman’s name should 
have been Amy Staab instead of Miss Hurd. Miss Staab 
who possesses a pleasurable voice of considerable promise, 
sang with her teacher the duets from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and the second act of “Aida.” 
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Letter from Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
(COPY) 


My Dear FRienp VOLPE: 


me to see you conduct. 
Conductors are born, not made. 
a born conductor. 
tion. 


men to follow your artistic intentions. 


you accomplish such wonderful results. 


things that will be great. 


tor will be a fine and brilliant one. 


believe me always sincerely your friend, 


New York, April 19, 1907. 


I sail for Europe tomorrow and before doing so I 
want to tell you once more how much I enjoyed playing 
with your orchestra and what a pleasant thing it was for 
I have always known you to be 
a fine musician, but now I am absolutely convinced that 
the great work of your life is in that particular line. 
And you certainly are 
I could tell that easily after the first 
few bars I heard the orchestra play under your direc- 
And the more I listened the more I was impressed 
by the truly remarkable way in which you forced your 
You have the 
authority, the repose and the solid good musicianship 
which are essential for a leader, and when I think that 
with such a body of young and inexperienced musicians 
I feel sure 
that with a real first class orchestra you will accomplish 


I wish you and your orchestra a splendid career and 
I certainly have no doubt that your future as a conduc- 


Let me hear from you while I am in Europe and 


Osstp GABRILOWITSCH. 





Address communications to DANIEL MAYER, Times 


Letter from Mr. E. J. de Coppet 
(COPY) 
New York, March 27, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Vovre: 

Thank you for sending me the box for last night's 
concert. The latter was excellent. There is, to me, 
a freshness and an artistic earnestness in your band 
of young men which I do not find in any other or 
chestra in New York 

As to your own artistic worth, it shone brightly 
through the whole evening. I have never enjoyed 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony as I did yesterday. But 
what gave me most pleasure was the Beethoven over- 
ture. You know that I go rarely to concerts now 
adays; but if you play a Beethoven symphony next 
winter I shall not fail to attend. 

With my hearty congratulations, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. pe Copper 





Mr. Volpe again displayed his remarkable gifts as 
an artist with the baton. His unfailing memory, his 
intimate knowledge of the scores he interprets, his 
wide musical sympathies and his endless resource in 
dynamic and interpretative variety, all served to 
make his performance memorable in local orchestral 
annals, and they will not soon be forgotten by those 
who were fortunate enough to attend his concerts. 


(Editorial in Musical Courier, December 6, 1911.) 
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LA BONTE IN SAN FRANCISCO RECITAL 


Tenor’s Gifts Delight—Hertz Symphony Draws Big 
Audience—About Organ Music—-Opera 
in “Latin Quarter” 
San Francisco, Cal., January 28, 1918 

Henri la Bonté, the American tenor, was heard in recital 
under the management of Frank W. Healy, in the Colonial 
allroom of the St. Francis Hotel, Sunday afternoon, 
january 27. He was assisted by Willem Spoor, pianist, 
ind accompanied by Gyula Ormay. 

La Bonté is a young artist who, it is perfectly safe to 
vredict, will rise very rapidly to fame. He is the fortunate 
possessor of a real tenor of wide range and excellent 
quality. It is a voice that must have been of naturally 
excellent quality, and which has been carefully and in- 
telligently trained, so that it now possesses flexibility 
sonority and warmth, The singer is able to give it 
every conceivable shade of color from the most perfect 
weetness and lightness of gaiety to the grave and somber 


ce Pp 


hue of tragedy 

La Bonté is a musician. That fact stands out plainly in 

ll that he does. He knows what the musical setting de- 
_mands, and places it with a security that indicates a wide 
range of intelligent thought combined with a natural in- 

tinct which leads him always in the right direction and 
guards him against any overindulgence in sentiment. The 
result is highly satisfying and places him high in the scale 

f tenors now before the public 

No less notable is his ability in program making. He 
sang a number of pieces that were more or less unfamiliar 
and made one wonder why they were unfamiliar, so great 
their apparent popular appeal. His program was 
into four groups, two of them consisting of 
operatic selections: “Che gelida manina,” from “La 
Bohéme” and “Je suis seul,” from Massenet’s “Manon,” 
both sung with much brilliancy. 

He 1s, too, a fine artist in the Lieder style and able to 
interpret any program of songs, even one so varied as that 
which was presented on this occasion. He sang delight- 
tully a group of Handel and Schubert pieces and a group 
moderns, H. T. Burleigh, Landon Ronald, A. 
Walter Kramer, and Cadman, whose “God Smiled Upon 
the Desert” was thrillingly done. In conclusion he sang 
i group of Negro Spirituals by H. T. Burleigh. 

Mr. la Bonté was ably assisted by Gyula Ormay who 
proved himself to be an accompanist of the first rank, 
sossessed of keen intelligence and sympathetic understand- 
ing Willem Spoor, the Holland pianist, played two 
sroups of piano numbers from Handel, Schumann, 
schubert, and Chopin. He is a gifted artist and his in- 
terpretations, especially of Chopin, were eminently satis- 


Was 
divided 


by the 


factory, 
Both artists were accorded an enthusiastic reception. 


Symphony Concert 
lhe seventh Sunday popular concert of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra was given before a very large 


audience at the Cort Theatre on January 27. Mr. Hertz 
had built a program of more than usual interest, which he 


interpreted with his usual masterly skill. It included the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” overture, the largo from the 
“New World” symphony, ballet music from Massenet’s 
“Cid,” “Voices of the Forest” from “Siegfried,” British 
folk music settings, Grainger, and Victor Herbert's Irish 
rhapsody. 

The Grainger folksong settings are conceived and 
executed with high artistic taste and skill, while the Her- 
bert rhapsody, though skillfully arranged, is far from being’ 
the satisfying number that this composer is certainly 
capable of writing. 

3oth of these were splendidly done by Hertz and his 
orchestra, and the “Shepherds Hey” might well have been 
repeated, so insistent was the applause. 

To one who has attended very frequently performances 
of Wagner operas at the Metropolitan under the Hertz 
baton, it seemed delightfully familiar to see him conduct- 
ing the Siegfried “Waldweben” at this concert. Nor can 
one fail to appreciate the greatness of the man, his fine, 
keen intelligence, and his splendid mastery of the routine 
of the orchestra, the firmness of his beat, and his perfect 
contro! of his men. One misses, of course, the stage, the 
lights, the scenery, and all that goes to make up the 
glamor of the theatre. And yet there is much enjoyment 
‘n the music itself, which proves not only the greatness of 
Wagner but the greatness of Hertz. 


Lemare, City Organist 

Edwin H. Lemare, San Francisco’s city organist, who 
gives concerts twice a week at the Municipal auditorium, 
is on the carpet just now because, it seems, his recitals are 
not largely attended and he and his admirers think they 
ought to be and are striving te arouse public interest. 
Personally I suspect thai this lack of public interest has 
nothing to do with the ability of Lemare or the greatness 
of the instrument on which he plays, but is due solely to 
the fact that the public gets more enjoyment out of the 
concerts of the Municipal Orchestra and that this same 
public is rather surfeited with organ music in the movie 
houses, several of which have very fine organs here. After 
all organ is organ and the tone is likely to become quickly 
monotonous no matter how fine the instrument or how 
well it is played. 

The New Era League met last week at the Fairmount 
Hotel to discuss ways and means of making the public 
more interested in these recitals and this morning there 
is to be a mass meeting of the heads of all the clubs in 
the city and the general public for the same purpose. Also 
Lemare himself has written an open letter to one of the 
papers complaining that the recitals have been badly 
managed and badly advertised. This is not true. The 
recitals are very well advertised and if people do not go 
it is because they do not care to go, not because they do 
not know about the recitals. 

Opera 

The “Latin Quarter” has been having an opera season 
which I have not yet had time to attend in person, but 
which, I am told, is rather interesting. This opera is given 
at the Washington Square Theatre by the Latin Quarter 
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Opera Company. The orchestra is a piano, and the cos- 
tumes—and scenery—-!! 

Still, I am told that it is enjoyable. We all are familiar 
with the manner of it. The Italian opera singers who are 
waiting for a real company to demand their services keep 
in practice by clubbing together to give a little season of 
their own. There are enough residents of Latin blood in 
this city to make such an attempt pay, at least for a while. 


Bohemian Club Library 


The Bohemian Club is assembling a music library which 
it is said will prove to be one of the most important in 
the West. Particular attention is being paid to opera 
scores, it being desired that the grand opera library be 
especially complete. Generous donations of scores are 
being made. 


Florence Stern Recital 


Florence Stern is eight years old. She plays the violin 
acceptably, one might even say rather remarkably for her 
age. She was heard in recital on January 24 playing a 
program that might answer for a full grown artist but 
was too big and too difficult for this little girl. With care 
she may some day make a real artist. She should not be 
perinitted to play in public as yet. F. P. 
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The annual banquet of the Music Teachers’ Association 
was held at the Sierre Madre Club on Monday evening, 
January 21. A large and representative group of Los 
Angeles musicians was present. During the course of 
the evening two local artists, Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, con- 
tralto, and Clifford Lott, baritone, were heard. Mrs. Drey- 
fus was accompanied by Gertrude Ross, one of whose 
selections she sang. Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who 
appears here under the direction of Manager Behymer at 
Trinity Auditorium on January 31, in place of de Go- 
gorza, whose dates were canceled on account of illness, 
was present and complied with a request for a song, much 
to the delight of the guests. Professor Noles, of the 
University of California, made the address of the even- 
ing. Jaroslaw de Zielinski, toastmaster, filled successfully 
a difficult position. During the course of the business 
session which followed, Manager Behymer spoke, and as 
is his usual custom he brought to the attention of the 
members of the association a very practical plan for mak- 
ing the coming State convention, to be held in Los Angeles 
in July next, a big success. 


Leopold Godowsky’s Recital 


Notwithstanding the counter-attractions in the way of 
amusements, from Harry Lauder to a sensational Mary 
Garden film, Trinity Auditorium was completely filled to 
hear Godowsky. The audience was as varied as one could 
imagine, for there were suburban teachers chaperoning 
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their flocks of pupils, city teachers chaperoning each other, 
recitalists and near-recitalists, critics and the great host 
of folk who came to hear and enjoy. Godowsky pleased 
them all, for he certainly is musically all things to all men 
and women. 

The moment Godowsky appeared on the stage, the audi- 
ence accepted him, and without any reservations. He is 
genuine, sincere, utterly without any of those affectations 
which some of the great ones seem to think they must 
have to put their work over. With a happily established, 
physically at ease atmosphere, he commenced his program. 

The solemn hush which pervaded the auditorium for a 
considerable time after he had finished the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 110, was the silence which comes over folk 
who have been taken into the temple and have worshipped 
at the inner shrine under the ministrations of the high 
priest. 

In the Chopin group, Godowsky gave evidence of ability 
to pass rapidly through emotional states widely divergent, 
as from the eccentricities of the fantasie, op. 49, F minor, 
to the berceuse, which number was so delicate and so 
apart from things material as to be essentially spiritual. 

The audience expected, some time during the evening, 
an exhibition of technic which would make us all sit agape, 
for technic and Godowsky seem to be synonymous here 
in Los Angeles. The desires of the audience were fulfilled 
in the etude, op. 36, A flat (for left hand only), and was 
loud and long in its applause at the finish of this num- 
ber. His own “Humoresque” was perhaps the most pop- 
ular number of the evening, and was executed with a spice 
that was thoroughly delightful. 

At the close of the program the audience, with that 
haste which is characteristic of a Los Angeles crowd, 
grabbed its collective hat and coat and made for the exits, 
but the persistent applause of the faithful who remained 
seated brought Godowsky again to the piano. He played 
and retired. Again the faithful insisted on another num- 
ber, and again the crowd was halted, this time a few 
steps nearer the exits. This procedure continued for 
four encores, and be it said to Godowsky’s credit he 
brought the crowd each time quickly to order and quiet, 
and rather seemed to enjoy the situation of having half 
his audience jammed in the aisles and the other half 
seated quite as much as the audience enjoyed being where 
it was. 

It is to be hoped that Manager Behymer will return 
Godowsky to the Coast for another concert in the very 
near future. 


Alfred Wallenstein Complimented 


Alfred Walienstein, cellist, received a call by telegram 
from Mme. Schumann-Heink to come to San Diego and 
assist her on a program which she was to give before the 
soldiers. Owing to rain, the program was called off, but 
Wallenstein feels highly complimented at being called upon 
by the noted contralto. 


Will Garroway in Recital 


Will Garroway, who has been known here in Los Angeles 
as an accompanist (he is still a very young man), an- 
aounces a piano recital for the evening of February 6 at 
Blanchard Hall. Garroway, who is best known as the 
accompanist for the popular Orpheus Club, is one of the 
yest liked younger musicians and will without doubt be 
greeted by a host of admirers and well wishers on the 
svening of his recital. 


The Schubert Club ° 


The Schubert Club held its monthly meeting in the ball- 
room of the Alexandria Hotel on Wednesday afternoon. 
Mrs. Halbert Thomas, an artist-pupil of Vernon Spencer, 
assisted by Ruth Hutchinson, soprano, and Joseph Rosen- 
feld, violinist, furnished the program. 

The miserable acoustics of the hall in which this recital 
was given put the performers to a very unfair advantage, 
but what work could be heard was creditably presented. 
The leading feature of the program was the Grieg sonata 
in F major, for piano and violin. 

Mrs. Thomas has had considerable experience as an 
accompanist and her work in that art is worthy of men- 
tion. Under the coaching of Mr. Spencer she is growing 
both in technic and in subtility of expression. On this 
program her lighter numbers, that is, the numbers offering 
opportunity for graceful, delicate touches, were very 
successful. 

It was to be regretted that owing to the poor acoustics 
of the place much of Mr. Rosenfeld’s playing was lost 
to those of us who sat in the rear of the hall. But those 
of the audience who were favorably located for hearing 
enjoyed this artist’s work and were very positive in their 
applause of his efforts. 

The soprano, Ruth Hutchinson, a young lady of engag- 
ing personality, has a splendid voice which she used to 
advantage in her songs. Miss Hutchinson needs, however, 
assistance in the matter of enunciation and in the business 
of stage presence. 

A very large audience of members and invited guests 
listened to this program. 


The Los Angeles Chamber Music Club 


At the residence of Jaroslaw de Zielinski, on the evening 
of January 24, the Chamber Music Club held a very inter- 
esting meeting. The members of the club are: Arnold 
Krauss, violin; Robert Alter, violoncello, and Jaroslaw ‘de 
Zielinski, piano. Selections from Russian and Bohemian 
composers were given, among which were the Fitelberg 
trio. the violin and piano suite of Edward Schutt, the 
andante from de Lange’s trio and the allegro from 
Smetana’s trio, op. 15. A large gathering of lovers of 
chamber music heard the program. 


Dreyfus Recital 


Most people who announce themselves as having “pur- 
pose” things to offer the public in the way of music are 
generally looked upon as shockingly boresome and as a 
result are eschewed by the public. However, here in Los 
Angeles we have a very purposeful woman who is a 
splendid artist and who has the distinction of being one 
of the very few resident artists who has been able to 
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convince Impresario Behymer to the extent of his having 
faith in her ability to impress the public. 

The writer had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Dreyfus 
some two years ago, and although the surroundings were 
not altogether in tune with her work (it was July and in 
a small auditorium, and July in California means some- 
thing, the realestaters to the contrary notwithstanding!), 
yet the work was most impressive. Here, in Trinity Audi- 
torium, with the fine surroundings which Manager Behy- 
mer has given her, Mrs. Dreyfus was in a setting suited 
to the carrying out of the large ideas embodied in her 
purpose program, which was listened to by her usual large 
following. 

While all the numbers on the program were generously 
applauded, the Russian numbers seemed to have most of 
all that indefinable something which grips one; in these 
numbers Mrs. Dreyfus can be said to command abso- 
lutely her hearers. The other songs which were enjoyed 
by the audience were the work of a resident composer, 
Gertrude Ross, who was present and shared in the com- 
pliments which the hearers paid to her and the singer. 

Not the least enjoyable part of the evening were Mrs. 
Dreyfus’ explanations and translations. Her speaking 
voice is beautiful and leaves one with the question as to 
which one likes the most, the spoken word or the voice 
in song. 

Blanche Ebert Seaver, whose many admirers have 
missed her during the last few months, is again engaged 
in her art, and as accompanist gave splendid assistance to 
Mrs. Dreyius. Fu Ri 
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In celebration of the twentieth anniversary of his work 
in the United States, Dr. Emil Enna, composer-pianist, pre- 
sented at the Lincoln High School’ on January 15 a pro- 
gram of original music. His compositions were most in- 
teresting and he scored his usual success. Doris Bagley, 
soprano; Anne Mathison, contralto; Charles South, violin- 
ist, and Genevieve Paget, premi¢re danseuse, assisted. Dr. 
Enna has been a MusicaL Courter subscriber for nineteen 
eo 

Gregor Cherniavsky, a newcomer, favored the Mac- 
Dowell Club with a splendid violin recital on January 15, 
when he offered numbers by Tschaikowsky, Drigo-Auer, 
tlubay and Bazzini, Mrs, Thomas Carrick Burke, presi- 
dent of the club, was at the piano. 

Portland has a new male chorus, the Tonic and Domi- 
nant Ciub. The club numbers twenty-four voices and the 
officers are: A. W. Jones, president; J. D. M. Crockwell, 
secretary-treasurer, and Paul T. Stucke, musical director. 

Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., recently gave his fourth 
organ recital at Reed College. Mr. Becker, who is organ- 
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ist of the Trinity Episcopal Church and dean of the Oregon 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, is doing a 
great deal for the uplift of music. 

Elsa Ruegger, cellist; Edmund Lichenstein, violinist, 
and Zhay Clark, harpist, recently played at the Orpheum 
A vaudeville) Theatre. Their work was very artistic 

R. O. 
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successful concert has been 
Musical Club in the one 


Another memorable and 
added to the efforts of the Ladies’ 


recently given by Harold Bauer. The success he achieved 
on his present tour in other Pacific Coast cities was re 
peated in Seattle. Bauer is an artist in every respect and 
is today one of the greatest interpreters of piano music 
The Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra presented its second 
concert of the series on January 16, with the assistance of 


his chorus is a 
appreciated 


the Orpheus Male Chorus, of Tacoma 
splendid organization and its work was fully 
by the large crowd in attendance. 

The principal numbers were “Before the Dawn,” a Per 
sian idyl'for chorus of men’s voices (Harling), and “The 


Song of the Sea” (Stebbins). Ernest E Sheopard and 
George Kirchner, tenor and cellist, respective handled 
their solos and obligatos beautifully Che orcuestra has 


lost eight members, who have gone into the service of the 
United States Army and Navy, but the rendition of Tschai 
kowsky’s fourth symphony was given with the same bril 
liancy and coloring as last year. Conductor John Spargur 
did his best work with the orchestra in his interpretation vf 
the fourth movement of this great symphony. The success 
ful program was completed by light numbers by Massenet 
Theo Karle, America’s well known young tenor, will be the 
soloist at the next concert on February 7. 

The pupils of Silvio Risegari were heard in a recital in 
the Fine Arts Building on January 18. E. E. F 
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The December meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was a Christmas party, and Christmas carols were 
sung by the Trinity boy choir, Three delightful numbers 
were played by the Moszkowski Trio, Carl Miner, first 
violin; Eley Fletcher, second violin, and Margueritte Bar 
kelew, pianist. 

New Year’s Day was marked by a fine organ recital by 
Edith Rounds Smith, who was assisted by Margueritte 
Barkelew, soprano, and Roy Stone Kendall, tenor 

The Spinet’s January 4 program, in charge of 
Smith, offered a program of varicd interest. 
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>GRUPPE 


What the Akron Press says about his art: 
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The third afternoon concert of the Tuesday 
Musical Club was given Thursday afternoon in 
the Armory. The artist of the concert was 
Paulo Gruppe, a Holland-American cellist. He 
played with complete technical command, with 
perfect shading, bringing out the rich, mellow 
tones of his instrument, which he handled with 
complete mastery, 
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Applause indicated true appreciation, for 


Gruppe is an artist of finish and artistic refine 
played with wonderful ease and 


ment. He 
skill, bringing out the 
his cello in a manner most pleasing 


rich, mellow tones of 


and really 


dynamic. 
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Francois Uzes, violinist, and Vernon Spencer, pianist, she 
gave the following: Grieg’s sonata, F major, op. 8, piano 
and violin (Miss Smith and Mr, Uzes); Palmgren’s “The 
Isle of Shadows,” Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land,” Chabrier’s 
scherzo-valse (Miss Smith); Vernon Spencer's “Scottish 
Romance,” valse fugitive, Novacek’s “Perpetuum Mobile” 
(Mr. Uzes); Reinecke’s concerto, B minor, Miss Smith, 
orchestral parts on second piano by Mr. Spencer. 

The two violin numbers by Vernon Spencer are of rare 
beauty and were received with enthusiasm, Mr. Uzes giving 
them a sympathetic rendering, with the composer at the 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





Reinald Werrenrath, the famous baritone, was heard in 
Sacramento on Friday evening, January 25, under the 
auspices of the Sacramento Saturday Club. January 26 
was the club’s last “home” day, and the following active 
members appeared on the program: Mrs. W. A. Friend and 
Ruth Oehler, sopranos; Mrs. E. B, Julian and Frances 
Peters, contraltos; Frances Miller, Dorothy McNairr and 
Clara Garfinkle, pianists, and Dr, Arthur Heft, violinist. 

Albert Elkus, who recently returned from New York, 
has resumed his lectures on the San Francisco Symphony 
programs 

The Schubert Club is working on the “Stabat Mater,” a 
performance of which will be given in the near future. 

The Sacramento Chamber of Commerce quartet has been 
doing some excellent work during the last few months. It 
is frequently heard in Sacramento and adjacent towns. 


Lucy Gates on a Long Jaunt 

Leafy bowers and fur apparel are not analogous, yet 
the one formed a background for the other on the recent 
extended tour of Lucy Gates. Leaving New York early 
in December she sang her way through the Middle West 
up into the Canadian North West, where she made a 
series of appearances in \Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton, 
arriving at her home in Salt Lake City im time to spend 
Christmas with the folks.” She arrived in time to do 
so, but as a matter of fact the “folks” saw but little of 
her, for she immeciately plunged into the labors attendant 
upon the presentation of “Romeo and Julict,” which she 
both sang and managed for five performances in Salt Lake 
City and Provo. Hardly had the curtain descended upon 
the last, “to capacity” performance, when Miss Gates was 
once again on a sleeper bound for Albuquerque, N. M., 
from which point her return concert tour began. Here 
she was joined by Carlos Salzedo, the French harpist, who 
continued with her in joint recitals for the remainder of 
the trip. One of the cities especially enjoyed was 
San Antonio, Texas. “San Antonio” says Miss Gates, 
zave us the welcome of sunny skies and flowers, gave 
us too a rousing reception at our concert with the Mozart 
Society, and sent us whirling off in the first snow storm 
they had had in years; they said 1 must have brought it 
aown with me from Alaska. 


Mabel Wagnalls Gives Recital at Lawrenceville 

Mabel Wagnalls, pianist, gave her unique recital of 
“Imagery and Music” at Hamill House, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., on Wednesday afternoon, January 30, before a 
number of representative Princeton people, who were 
invited to hear Mrs, Wagnall’s first presentation of the 
Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata,” in which she has 


found the imagery of “The Creation.” In the first 
movement of the sonata, designated on the program as 
‘And God Spake,” is depicted the great beginning—the 
first six days of the world, The second movement re- 
veals the beautiful garden in which God walked “In the 
Cool of the Evening.” The last movement, “The Flam- 
ing Sword,” discloses the beginning of sorrow and 
man's struggle for existence, plunging onward until he 
encounters the vision of Death. Emerging from the hor- 
ror of it, he finds his way back to Peace through the 
Garden of Gethsemane, 

Reversing the order of the composer, who has for 
ages translated the written word into music, Mrs. Wag- 
nalls has translated music into the written word. The 
sketches were written by Mrs, Wagnalls. 


Reich Artists in Scranton 


Gerald Maas, the Belgian cellist, will appear in the 
Scranton Philharmonic course, February 25, with Emma 
Roberts, contralto. Marie Narelle, soprano, sings there, 
March 17, Olshansky, the Russian baritone; Sada Corcu, 
the pianist, who recently came under Mr. Reich’s manage- 
ment, and Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, are also scheduled 
for March 
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“LONG LIVE AMERICA” 


By Gaylord Yost 


I am an American and I believe in a future America. 
It is my earnest hope to see the day come when we shall 
cease to say, “This is imported,” implying, of course, that 
it is a much superior article because of the fact. Also the 
American public has for years failed to recognize its own 
players and composers, but has paid homage to the for- 
eigner, partly because of their exploited eccentricities and 
idiosyncrasies. Naturally the public is to blame, for the 
managers give them the food for which they cry and are 
willing to pay. ° ; 

It is high time for America to come into her own. I 
shall be proud whenever I see “Made in America” on an 
article I buy, and my heart shall, as heretofore, thrill wit 
justifiable pride when I have an opportunity to attend a 
concert by a fellow American artist or hear a worthy work 
by an American composer. 


On several occasions in recent years I have approached - 


concert managers in this country regarding the engagement 
of my friend, Albert Spalding, the violinist, now serving 
as lieutenant in the American forces somewhere in France 
but my suggestions were not very enthusiastically received 
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because this artist chanced to be an American, and, as they 
told me, “our audiences are not interested in American 
artists.” Is such a condition not deplorable? 

Happily, the patriotism which is now sweeping this great 
nation is having its effect upon the clubs and societies en- 
gaging concert artists, and in the future, I feel sure, our 
deserving artists will be given the place they have so long 
been giving to the foreigner who came here only that he 
might gather in the American dollar, and then as he stands 
on the dock, with pockets bulging, ready to sail for his 
home land, deliver a choleric interview to some newspaper 
depreciating American musical taste. I hope there is an 
end to this fol de rol and trust that, hereafter, we shall 
support our American musicians as we have our painters, 
sculptors and literary men in the past. Let us be patriotic 
in every sense of the word as well as broad minded and 
democratic. Long live America! With Walt Whitman, I 
say, “I hear America singing.” 

Music is international and impersonal and therefore is 
understood alike by the American, Russian, German, Eng- 
lishman, Frenchman, Italian, and all other musically edu- 
cated peoples, and while we must support the best that 
America offers, it is hardly in conformity with the Ameri- 
can spirit of freedom and democracy to place a ban on 
German music. 

“Music has nothing to do with the war” is a truth that 
we hear from many sources and with which every broad, 
thoughtful and unbiased individual will undoubtedly agree. 
We should no more think of eliminating the great master- 
pieces of German music any more than those of literature, 
the sciences or any other branch of learning. It is rather 
illuminating to know that, in both England and France, 
German music and art has been played and exhibited at 
all times during the present struggle, arid only recently the 
Germans were making an air raid on London which inter- 
rupted a performance of Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” 

It seems that America is the only nation whose people 
have clamored to suppress performances of Teutonic music, 
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and will some one please tell me what good will come from 
this? It is purely a matter of impulsive violent minded- 
ness on the part of a few narrow minded people, and the 
hatred evinced in this form defeats its own purpose and is 
a reflection upon those who spread such propaganda. Has 
our Government asked any society or individual to place a 
“taboo” upon German music? 


“Practice Bach” Is Frieda Hempel’s Advice 


“If you wish to get the most out of your vocal exer- 
cises, begin your musical day by practising Bach on the 
piano.” 

This is the advice of Frieda Hempel, the very popular 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to the scores 
of young girl students who write seeking her advice on 
“How to Sing.” 

“Not ‘How to Sing’ but ‘How to Study’ is really what 
they want to know,” said Miss Hempel in discussing her 
musical correspondence. “In nearly all the letters that 
come to me, the student expresses in some way or other, 
her difficulty in getting into her work; of making the 
first minutes of her practice period count. Invariably 
there is a story of wasted beginnings. Such a feeling, 
naturally, is discouraging, and unless it soon is overcome, 
it becomes a pessimistic fixed habit. A student, well trained 
to study, should attack the first note of her practising as 
surely and effectively as an opera singer attacks the first 
note of an aria. 

“Bach has been one of the greatest aids in all my 
music life. The two-voice and three-voice inventions are 
associated with my earliest girlhood studies on the piano, 
and when I had conquered my first Bach fugue—I felt 
that I could conquer any musical score ever written. 

“I believe that Bach, well played, always gives that feel- 
ing of assurance to the player; and furthermore, that 
Bach, well played, gives the hearers the same feeling of 
assurance in the player. It is because Bach is perfect 
form, and form blots out all confusion in the mind. 

“Bach has such well defined rhythm and demands such 
sustained tempo that only loyal concentration makes pos- 
sible a creditable playing of the score. 

“So, in a rather roundabout, tangible and interesting 
way, | simply advise the young girls who write to me— 
to concentrate! And, from my own experience, I have 
found the quickest and surest way to concentrate—to clear 
the mind for any kind of action, is to practise Bach for 
half an hour.” 


Musicale Under Martucci Direction 


A musicale was given for the benefit of the Consump- 
tive Relief Society, on Tuesday, January 22, at Del- 
monico’s, New York, under the direction of Umberto 
Martucci, the well known coach and accompanist. The 
program was made of a choice of international com- 
posers. The artists were Ida Levinsky, coloratura; 
Pauline Greenberg, soprano; Mario Ferenzo, tenor; 
Jacob Rittenbaud, violinist, and Mr. Martucci, pianist. 

Mrs. Levinsky sang “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto” 
and.a group of songs by Cadman, Christopher O’Hare, 
Newton and Sir Henry R, Bishop. She displayed a 
voice of unusual beauty and fine vocal ability, excellent 
diction, enunciation and interpretation for which she 
won the applause of the public. 

Mrs. Greenberg sang a group of songs of Wolf-Fer- 
rari, Schumann and Huntington Woodman, and an aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by Mascagni. She sang 
artistically, demonstrating her ability to manage her 
voice. Mr. Ferenzo sang an aria from “Tosca.” He 
was in splendid voice and his singing aroused great en- 
thusiasm, being obliged to add songs on his program. 
Mr. Rittenbaud, who played “Caprice Basque” by Sara- 
sate, legende by Wieniawski is an artist of unusual 
gifts, and his playing was not only effective but decided- 
ly artistic. 


New Rochelle Series Well Attended 


Veronica Govers, who is directing the series of Young 
People’s Subscriptiey Concerts, which are being given in 
the auditorium of / € New Rochelle High School, eserves 
much credit for théir success. In addition to bringing the 
finest artists to New Rochelle and giving the meee an 
opportunity of hearing interesting programs, the proceeds 
of each concert is to be donated to the Day Nurseries of 
that city. 

The following are some of the attractions: December 4, 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano (Frank la Forge at the piano) ; 
January 8, Susan Metcalfe Casak, soprano, and ard 
Dethier, violinist; February 5, Arthur Alexander, tenor; 
March 5, Harold Bauer. 
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MEMORABLE PIANISM IN CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 1, 1918. 
Leginska with New York Symphony Scores Strikingly 


The fifth symphony concert of the season was given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, with Ethel Leginska, soloist, on Fri- 
day evening January 18, at Gray’s Armory. ? 

Dubois is a tamiliar name ‘to those acquainted with 
organ music as he is a very well known composer 
for that instrument, but many people were surprised 
this season in America to find him to be the composer 
also of the “Symphonie Frangaise,” which was chosen 
by Mr. Damrosch for this occasion, and played for the 
first time in Cleveland, although New York heard it in 
the fall. The rendition of this beautiful symphony was 
accorded the warm approval of the audience, 

Dazzling brilliancy is really the only adequate term 
to be applied to Ethel Leginska’s playing, although this 
is tempered by a touch so soft as to be velvety in the 
extreme. The combination, as every one knows, places 
Mme. Leginska in the front rank of artists of today. 

The Liszt “Hungarian” fantasie for piano and or- 
chestra brought forth storms of applause, and after 
many recalls she responded with the Chopin E major 
etude, a splendid contrast to the brilliancy of the pre- 
ceding number. 

Mr. Damrosch is endeavoring through his symphony 
concerts for young people to give them some idea of 
the composition of a symphony orchestra. At each 
concert he explains and has demonstrated one of the 
classes or “families” of instruments. Saturday after- 
noon, January 19, a most delightful program illustrative 
of the “woodwinds” was given. The children, as well 
as the “grown ups,” were particularly delighted with 
Ravel’s “Beauty and the Beast,” in which the pathetic 
growlings of the Beast and the soft voiced replies of 
the Beauty were well interpreted by the clarinet and 
violin. Another interesting number was “Larderonette, 
Empress of the Statuettes,” in which the five tone Chi- 
nese scale was illustrated. These concerts were under 
the direction of Adella Prentiss Hughes. 


Betsy Wyers with Women’s Club 


Betsy Wyers Cleveland, pianist, gave her annual re- 
cital for the Music and Drama Club on Tuesday even- 
ing. January 15. 

he recitals of this club, which is a woman’s organi- 
zation, usually take place in the afternoon, but once a 
year an evening concert is given to which men are also 
invited. On this occasion the musicale took place at 
the home of Mrs. W. W. Chase, on Euclid avenue. 

Miss Wyers began her program with Chopin’s “Rev- 
olutionary” study, explaining it with a short talk. Aline 
Liebenthal, soprano, assisted, and was cordially received 
by the large audience. 

On Sunday evening January 13, Miss Wyers gave a 
program for the Colonial Club, which has instituted a 
series of Sunday evening concerts for its members. 

Next month, Miss Wyers will be kept busy with ap- 
pearances in other Ohio cities. 


Maggie Teyte in Recital 


Maggie Teyte, the petite English prima donna, known 
best to Clevelanders through her operatic roles, was 
greeted Friday morning, January 25, in the ballroom of 
Hotel Statler, by a large number of her admirers, who 
were eager to hear this popular opera favorite in recital. 
Nor were they disappointed. When the charming program 
was ended, Miss Teyte had added a goodly number to 
the long list of admirers. 

Her program consisted of songs, calculated to display 
the versatilities of this artist. In the group of Italian 
songs by Bimboni, Schindler, and Parelli, Miss Teyte gave 
evidence of a voice of considerable volume and richness 
of tone. She sang five Debussy songs, a group of Russian 
songs and closed her program with an English group by 
Crist, Cyril Scott, and John Alden Carpenter. Walter 
Golde played excellent accompaniments. This recital was 
the last of a most unusual series of musicales, under the 
direction of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs Sanders. 


Concert for Italian Refugee Fund 


A concert for the benefit of the Italian Refugee Fund, 
promoted and managed by Mrs. Nicola Cerri, wife of the 
Italian consul, was given Sunday afternoon, January 27, 
at the Hippodrome. ‘Three New York artists, Vida 
Milholland, soprano; Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, and 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, pianist; in addition to Mrs. 
Whiting Williams, Cleveland violinist; Ciricillo’s brass 
band, and an address by Lieut. Bruno Roselli (an official 
representative of the Italian Government), made up a 
program of artistic and instructive value. 

Ciricillo’s Band opened the program with “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and the “Royal Italian March,” which 
was followed by a cornet solo by Ciricillo’s small son. 

It was Miss Milholland’s first appearance in Cleveland 
and she was accorded a most cordial reception. She sang 
an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Nina” by 
‘Tanara, which she was obliged to repeat. Miss Milhol- 
aoe has a lovely, clear, soprano, and sings with excellent 
effect. 

Mr. Sorrentino, who appeared here a few weeks ago 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, in won singular 
success. He was in fine voice, and sang Tosti’s “Serenata” 
with lovely tone. In the aria from “I Pagliacci,” he dis- 
played great dramatic powers. 

Mr. ndegger, composer and pianist, appeared twice 
on the program and earned much applause. 

Mrs. Williams played particularly well upon this oc- 
casion and was deservingly encored. 

The program closed with a duet from “La Tosca” sung 
hy Miss Milholland and Mr. Sorrentino. Mrs. Cerri was 
the accompanist for the afterncon and she not only gave 
splendid support to the artists but added materially to the 
success of the concert. 





Improvement by Symphony Orchestra 


One of the most noticeable features of the Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra is the marked improvement 
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shown from time to time. On Sunday afternoon, January 
27, Mr. Logan presented a program which in every 
respect was more pretentious than his former ones. The 
orchestral numbers were: Nicolai’s overture to “Merry 
Wives of Windsor ;” the first movement from Schubert's 
“Unfinished” symphony ; three dances from “Henry VIII” 
and a group of lighter numbers by Zamecnik (Cleveland 
composer), Wood and Grieg. 

Grace Mowry, contralto, 2 pupil of Felix Hughes, was 
the soloist for the afternoon. Her voice was especially 
well adapted to the aria “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns). Her group 
of sougs including “Indian Serenade” (Lieurance), “Mem- 
cry” (Edna Park) and “Danza” (Chadwick), with piano 
accompaniment, was charmingly sung. She was heartily 
applauded. Harper Smyth, as usual, led the community 
singing, which concluded the program. 


Sixth Concert by Fortnightly Club 


At the sixth afternoon concert of the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club, Tuesday afternoon, January 20, a most delight- 
ful program was given by Sol Marcosson, violinist, and 
Allen McQuhae, tenor, with Mrs. Marcosson and Mrs. 
Hughes as accompanists. Mr. and Mrs. Marcosson 
opened the program with the Veracini sonata in E minor, 
for violin and piano and the perfect ensemble of this 
work was most conclusive evidence of the sympathy be- 
tween the performers. Mr. Marcosson also played two 
groups of delightful shorter numbers, which were the 
more interesting, because many were new to the audience. 
They included: “Swing Song” (Ethel Barnes), “Eventide” 
(Cecil Burleigh), “The Meadow Lark” (Cecil Burleigh), 
“Alabama” (Aibert Spalding), “Mazurka” (Earle Drake), 
“Ballade” (Sinding), “Chant de Veslemoy” (Halvorsen), 
“Berceuse” (Jaernefelt) and “Spanish Serenade” (Cham- 
inade-Kreisler). 

Allen McQuhae, the rising young tenor, contributed two 
groups of songs, the first including “Passing By” (Pur- 
cell), “Lilacs” (Rachmaninoff), “The Pilot” (Protheroe), 
and “The Bitterness of Love,” Dunn. The second group 
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contained four charming, quaint Irish ballads, which 
completely captivated his hearers and his singing was 
indeed a compliment to his teacher, Felix Hughes. 

Mr. McQuhae was given the excellent support of Mrs. 
Hughes at the piano. Both Mr. Marcosson and Mr. 
McQuhae were warmly received and accerded many re- 


calls. 
Sol Marcosson Gives Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, January 27, at his residence, 1748 
Elsinore avenue, Sol Marcosson gave a short violin recital 
for the pupils of the Marcosson Music School, in which 
he had the assistance of Mrs, Marcosson. B. F 


Roberts-Powell-Willeke in Poughkeepsie 


As the second number of the third annual course given 
under the auspices of the Dutchess County Association of 
Musicians in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto; John Powell, pianist, and Willem Willeke, cellist, 
will appear in recital on February 12. The combination 
of three such excellent artists is one which should make a 
wide appeal, since it will interest lovers of the voice, the 
piano and the strings. The course opened in December 
with a concert by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Altschuler, conductor, and will be brought to a close in 
March by an Efrem Zimbalist recital. 


Huss and Hartmann Works to Be Heard 


On Wednesday afternoon, February 20, an interesting 
matinee will be given at Aeolian Hall, New York, by Mr 
and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Arthur Hartmann and 
Charles W. Clark, with Henry M. Gilbert at the piano, the 
proceeds being donated to the Dobbs Day Nursery. Messrs 
Hartmann and Huss will play the Huss sonata for violin 
and piano in G minor as the opening number, and piano 
numbers and songs by the same composer will be given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Huss. Two original works and a number of 
transcriptions will be Mr. Hartmann’s contribution, and 
Mr. Clark will sing a group of songs. 








music must pass performance by the 

Symphony Orchestra and judgment by 
all that hear. In Cambridge, on occasion 
at least there may be a sifting down of 
the tried and tested to a 
finest available. Such was the good for- skil 
tune at Sanders Theatre last evening, i 
with Brahms’ fourth symphony, a stand- 
ing pride and perfection of the orchestra, 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” a veritable gem der, 
from Sibelius, whom Dr. Muck deserv- 
edly favors, and Berlioz's gorgeous and 
stunning fete-music from “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Moreover, while most “soloists” 
at Cambridge have a perverse way of 
puncturing such a program of sustained 
and noble beauty with a routine or indif- 
ferent piece, Laura Littlefield came up 
to standard with three inimitable songs, 
and admirably justified her participation the 
in distinguished company. Hers is a voice 
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vibrant tone qualit 


Mozart’s softer, 


nocturnal 
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Boston Transcript which takes color and ay from an songs, so much in fashion now. Where 

opulent setting, and she can adapt herself most of our singers make them sound 

Mrs. Littlefield Distinguishes Herself to such a setting without in the least more artificial than they properly are, 
with the Symosery Orchestra forcing it. If every singer has “‘off she finds the kernel of the feeling and 
at Cambridge. nights,” this was a most propitious night; the imaginative suggestion. And to this 

N Boston, many sorts and grades of it is safe to venture that Mrs. Littlefield her excellent French and her clear dic 


has never been in better vein, more fully 
mistress of her powers. Her 
was the means of in- 
jecting emotional life into the three love 
rogram the comm and only an unusual versatility of 

, only an artist’s fond study and rare lend for 
intuition could have caught the moods so 
aptly and unmistakabl 
from “The Shepherd 
tinged with wistfulness; of Ra- 
meau’s ariette from a ballet on the 
“Jealous Juno,” in which Apollo sighs 
for Daphne with a bright, as against 
race, sprightly and 
minutely polished, but still amorous; of 
Dupare’s ‘“Phidylé” 
emotion, glamorous and dreamy, a cen- 
tury’s advance in the resources of tonal 
love making, with even a suggestion of hear such 
“Tristan.” rs. Little- 
field has a way with 
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tion lend much. 

Most distinctive was the number from 
“Rameau,” not only because it was un 
usual in this day, but able by virtue of 
the harpsichord which the college could 
accompaniment. Harpsichord 
and softly insinuating cellos went smil 


fresh and 


of Mozart's aria ingly together through the preliminary 
ing,” gentle, ten- recitative, and the sense of miniature 
might almost have been attained, had 
not the entrance of the far too numerous 
string orchestra and the far too stout 


proportioned violins destroyed it. Nev 
ertheless, an interesting and a happy 
experiment. Mrs. Littleheld fell into the 
spirit and verve of the period with clear 
enthusiasm; she executed the florid in 
terlude of Mozart's aria as one likes to 
embellishment—lightly and 
aptly, skimmingly, and yet with no slur 
French ring. 


of more liberated 


recent 
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DISCLOSES GIFTS OF INTERPRETATION. 


Ciarence Birp SnHows Mastery or Tonat Coror at Rep Cross 
RECITAL. 


Clarence Bird, American pianist, an artist new to Buffalo, gave 
a recital at the College Club last evening for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. Mr. Bird came here under the auspices of the 
College Club auxiliary, and his generosity in giving his services 
for so worthy a cause tin Fe fitting appreciation from the 
large audience present. 

r. Bird, who has been living in Florence, Italy, for the past 
ten years prior, to coming to America, is a pianist of serious 
aims and sincerity of purpose. His technical fluency and gifts of 
interpretation were brilliantly disclosed in the program he pre- 
sented. In numbers by Scarlatti, Schubert and Rameau, which 
comprised his first group, he won pronounced success, gavotte 
and variations, by Rameau, being stirring in tonal quality, with 
skill in coloring each phrase. 

In two Chopin numbers, nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, and fantasie, 

i Rimself, while “Valse 


op. 49, he gave splendid accounts of 

Oublee,” by Liszt, won such captnate that it had to be repeated. 
In a group of modern work, valse, by d’Indy; pavane, by 

Ravel, and three Debussy numbers he revealed himself an able 


exponent of these masters, “Claire de Lune” being one of his 
finest Debussy offerings, in which once more his mastery of 
tonal color was conspicuous. 

He was obliged to play several encores, including the brilliant 
“Hark! Hark, the Lark,” Schubert, which won warm approval. 
—Buffalo Courier, January 23, 1918. 


RED CROSS BENEFITS FROM BIRD RECITAL. 

Younc American Pianist Prays Devicutrutty at Cottece Crus. 
Clarence Bird, American pianist, gave an admirable example 
of the combination of patriotism and pianism last night at the 
College Club, when he made his first Buffalo appearance under 
_ the auspices of the club auxiliary. The recital, which was for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, gave portunity, which was taken 
advantage of by a large number of music lovers to hear one 
of the younger American pianists in a 4 of delightful 
character and specially well suited to the size of the college hall. 
Mr. Bird’s program embraced a wide and interesting range © 








CLARENCE BIRD 


PIANIST 
Some Press Comments on His Buffalo Recital 





iano literature from the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Padre Martini, Scarlatti and Rameau, through Chopin and Liszt 
to the present day Frenchmen, d’Indy, Rave! and Debussy. In 
the performance of these works Mr. Bird showed the technical 
equipment of the modern pianist to advantage in finish and care 
for detail. 

The pavane on the death of a child, by Ravel, d’Indy's waltz, 
and the three pieces by Debussy, gave so much pleasure to his 
hearers that two encores were demanded, arrangements of Schu 
bert and Schumann, songs by Liszt. Mr. Bird showed the stu 
dious artist in all he did and brought to the evening’s high pur 
pose an earnestness that won him much admiration. A sub 
stantial sum for the Red Cross was the result of the success of 
the recital—Buffalo Evening News, January 23, 1918. 





CLARENCE BIRD, PIANIST, IN A RECITAL HERE 


Service to his country and devotion to his art were signalized 
in the piano recital given by Clarence Bird at the College Club 
last evening. Mr. Bird’s offices were tendered at a Red Cross 
benefit and the recital, his first in Buffalo, was under the 
auspices of the College Club auxiliary. The pianist was heard in 
an interesting list of miniatures well suited to the intimacy of 
the drawing room and covering a wide range of musical style 
from that of the earlier composers, Padre Martini, Scarlatti and 
Rameau, down to the modern French, represented on the pro 
gram by I’Indy, Ravel and Debussy. Mr. Bird impressed by his 
tcehnical brilliancy, which lent itself most suitably to his perform 
ance of such works as the gavotte and variations of Rameau, 
the Chopin fantasie and the two Debussy pieces, toccata and 
danse. In the Ravel pavane, written on the death of a ch‘ld, his 
interpretation was of notable excellence, his performance of this 
entire French group so pleasing his audience that two encores, 
the Schubert-Liszt, “Hark! Hark, the Lark,” and an arrange 
ment of the Schumann song, “Frihlingsnacht,” were given in 
acknowledgment of the applause. A sincere purpose and entire 
freedom from eccentricities marked the playing of this artist at 
all times and these desirable qualities are to be noted to the 
credit of the performer. 

large audience, numbering many pianista, teachers and stu- 
dents, appiguded his work to the echo.—Buffalo Express, January 
23, 1918. 



































Albany, N. Y.—-Mr. and Mrs, Leo K. Fox gave a song 
recital in the Historical and Art Society rooms before a 
capacity audience. Assisting was Florence Page, pian- 
st, and Esther D, Keneston acted as accompanist. The 
program, varied and appealing, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by members of the Monday Musical Club and 
their guests, for whom the event was arranged. Mr. 
Fox, who has a resonant baritone, sang the prologue 
from “Pagliacci” with excellent effect, and gave a group 
of songs, including Burleigh’s “The Gray Wolf,” Flor- 
ence Aylward’s “House of Memories” and Hammond's 
Pipes of Gordon’s Men.” Mr, and Mrs, Fox sang 
Jicoli’s “Evening” and “Barcarolle” by Chaminade, 
their voices biending well. Mrs. Fox’s solos included 
Mozart's “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” two songs by Har- 
riet Ware and a Russian folksong, all artistically given. 
liss Page played Liszt, MacDowell and Chopin com- 
positions The Choral Society of Memorial Baptist 
Church has selected as president C. Bernard Vanden 
berg; vice-president, Dorothy Milburn; secretary, Grace 
Pinchbeck; treasurer, Sarah Weaver.——The Glee Club 

f the Girls’ Academy will give its annual concert, Feb- 
ruary 0, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers conducting. A cantata, 

Che Feast of Adonis,” will be sung and other numbers 
vill include two unaccompanied songs, Pinsuti’s “Good 
Night, Beloved” and the “Lullaby” from Elgar's suite 
Che Bavarian Highlands,” “Moonlit Meadows,” a waltz 
ong by Czibulka.——-A visitor here was the Rev, Fran- 
cis Maglioceo, of the Church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, New York. Father Magliocco, who has com- 
posed several masses, oratorios and sacred and secular 
ongs, will present his latest oratorio, “The Death of 
Our Lord,” at Carnegie Hall next fall with a chorus of 
00 voices and an orchestra of 100,.——-A musicale was 
wiven at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Thacher, 
the artists being Mrs. MacNaughton Miller, pianist; 
Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane, violinist; George H. Thacher, 
cellist, and Edgar S, van Olinda, tenor. An instru- 
mental trio was the Gade number, op. 29, in three move- 
ments, played with fine expression. Mr. van Olinda 
sang Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” by Lieurance, and “Give a 
Man a Horse He Can Ride,” O'Hara. Mr. Thacher 
read an original poem,——~—Mrs, D, Harry Friedman has 
returned from Chicago, where she visited her sister, 
Jeska Swartz-Morse, the Albany girl who has made 
marked progress in musical circles. Mme. Swartz- 
Morse is a member of the Chicago Opera Association 
now in New York. Ambrose Wyrick, lyric baritone, 
has been in New York.——Piano pupils of Marguerite 
Hesiler heard in recital include Marjorie Hatt, Frances 
Loucks, Janet McKenzie, Marjory Nichols, Laut Wade, 
Thelma Wade, Dorothy Kellogg, Mary Colson, Eva 
Sutton, Agnes James, Ethel Brown, Virginia Ham- 
mond, Margaret Weeber, Ruth Adams and Christine 
Greenleaf. Mary Gibson, contralto, assisted——Con- 
stance Beardsley-Eldridge, pupil of Josef Hofmann, will 
give piano numbers at the song recital of Alys Michot, 
February 16, Dr, Frank Sill Rogers will be at the 
piano for Mile. Michot’s numbers.——-Lydia F. Stevens 
and Jeanette Reller will go to Cohoes, February 16, 
for a piano and song recital before the Saturday Club. 

The choir of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church will give a concert, February 18.——Marion Da- 
vison, soprano, has returned from a concert tour of 
Southern cantonments,——Mildred Reussig, of Utica, 
member of the B Sharp Club, of that city, has been the 
house guest of Mrs. Fred Stahl——Angelina Cappel- 
lano, soprano, is with J. K. and Clara Lane Murray on 
an operatic tour of the South and Southwest.——Mrs. 
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Benjamin Ross will sing the aria from “Madama But- 
terfly” at the art exhibit of the Fine Arts School—— 
Dr. Charles A. Richmond, chancellor of Union Univer- 
sity and a former Albanian, wrote the words of “Red 
Is the English Rose and the Lily of France is White,” 
which was a favorite song of the Reinald Werrenrath 
recital here.-——-The Albany Choral Society will present 
Gaul’s cantata, “The Ten Virgins,” Fred W. Kerner di- 
recting, this spring. The charter membership of the 
society consists of 115 persons. Ten directors will be 
elected at the next meeting. 

Baltimore, Md.—:(Sce letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.-—-(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, 8. C.—An interesting program given at the 
Columbia College Conservatory of Music, Frank M. 
Church, director, included numbers by Gurlitt, Wood- 
man, Friml, Borowski, Godard, McCarthy, Spross, 
Moszkowski, Torjussen, MacDowell, Jensen, Brown, 
Nevin, Concone, Sibelius, Blank, Behr and _ Bar- 
bour. The occasion was the midwinter concert of the 
conservatory, given on January 31. In a gavotte by 
Gurlitt, the Concone waltz in octaves, and “Valse im- 
promptu,” by Barbour, the same solo was given on two 
pianos, Violin numbers’ included ‘“Wiegenlied” 
(Blank) and “Ungarische Tanze,” No, 12 (Behr). Six- 
teen numbers in all, for voice, violin and piano, made up 
the evening’s music, the program, like all those of the 
conservatory, being given from memory. At a pre- 
vious students’ recital, the Schubert sonatina for violin 
and piano, op. 137, No. 1, was given, also a violin trio, 
“Erinnerung” (Moffat), the remainder of the program 
being devoted to songs and piano pieces by Wenrich, 
Porter, Quilter, Nevin, Suk, MacDowell, Paderewski, 
Kullak, Godard, Neidlinger, and other composers. Pro- 
fessor Church played with a pupil an octave study by 
Kullak, on two pianos, Miss Jones also collaborating 
with another pupil in a similar performance of Rein- 
hold’s “Impromptu” in C sharp minor, 

Dallas, Tex.—Dallas shows her hunger for good mu- 
sic, when the people crowd the auditoriums during such 
“real” winter weather as we have been enjoying the past 
month, three snows and plenty of ice, which is very un- 
usual for this part of the country———Reinald Werrenrath 
delighted an enthusiastic audience with his rich baritone 
voice, at a recent concert at the City Temple. Despite the 
heavy snow, the house was packed, and the cold on the 
outside only seemed to intensify the warmth of the audi- 
ence. This was Mr. Werrenrath’s second appearance in 
Dallas. He was presented by the Mozart Choral Club and 
Orchestra, directed by Earle D. Behrends. This organi- 
zation assisted on the program, and their numbers were 
well received. Mr. Werrenrath’s program was well 
selected and displayed the wonders of his voice. He was 
recalled again and again for encores——The Dallas Male 
Chorus presented Evan Williams, celebrated American 
tenor, in concert at the City Temple recently to a capacity 
house. Chairs were put in the aisles to accommodate the 
people. Mr. Williams’ program was sung entirely in 
English, and probably this accounted for that unconscious 
feeling of sympathy which seemed to bind together the 
listeners and the singer. His informal manner appealed 
to the audience, and a general feeling of good cheer 
seemed to permeate the atmosphere, and at once put every 
one in a receptive mood, The artist swayed his audience 
from laughter to tears, with the presentation of the dif- 
ferent selections, and his singing of the negro lullaby “A 
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Little Bit o' Honey” demonstrated that he is one of few 
real artists who can sing this style of song effectively. 
Mr. Williams’ singing displayed to advantage the beauties 
of his tenor voice. The new war song “Tim Rooney’s at 
the Fightin’” proved most popular, and caused an outburst 
of applause. He was forced to give repeated encores; 
among the numbers being the song composed by Bryceson 
Treharne while he was a German prisoner “Why, Mother 
My Dear.” Mr. Williams’ leaning toward war songs 1s 
explained by the fact that he has one son in the service, 
another going next month, and a third in the Michigan 
University who is anxious to do his part. The Male 
Chorus, ably directed by David L. Ormesher, sang three 
numbers on the regular program, and responded to an 
encore. Their closing number was an impressive rendi- 
tion ot the Schubert-Liszt composition “Omnipotence,” in 
which Mr. Williams sang with them. Katherine Ham- 
mons accompanied at the organ and Albert Victor Young, 
which Mr. Williams sang with them. Katherine Ham- 
mons played two- organ solos, Kinder’s “Twilight” and 
Silver's “Jubilate Deo,” which were cordially received. 
Isaac van Grove gave excellent support to Mr. Williams’ 
singing in his accompaniments———One of the most ap- 
preciative and enthusiastic audiences greeted Maud Poweil, 
American virtuoso, at the City Temple. She held her 
listeners spellbound from the very first selection to the 
close of the program, only breaking the enchantment at 
the close of each number with a burst of spontaneous 
applause. Maud Powell's mastery of technic has been too 
long established to make comment pertinent, and yet even 
the most untutored must have been impressed with the 
wonderful manner in which she exhibited her technical 
skill, at the same time putting into her music that soulful 
spirit which gives it life. She responded to encores after 
each group. Maud Powell was already popular with 
Dallas music lovers, but this concert brought her scores 
of new admirers, and cemented more firmly the esteem in 
which she is held here. Arthur Loesser, pianist, played 
her accompaniments. Maud Powell expressed her patriot- 
ism when she offered to give a concert to the “boys” at the 
aviation training camp at Love Field. She arranges these 
concerts for the soldiers whenever she is near one of the 
camps. 

Dayton, Ohio.—The first of the series of Governor’s 
musicales was given at the new home of Governor Cox, 
just south of the city, Saturday afternoon, January 12. 
These concerts were planned by Cecil Fanning to raise a 
fund to pay the expenses of those who go to Camp Sher- 
man, Chillicothe, Ohio, to entertain the soldiers. Those 
participating were Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. 
Turpin at the piano; Marie Hertenstein, pianist; Charles 
Stebbins, organist: Mrs. F. A. Sieberling, contralto, with 
Mrs. F. A. Funkhouser at the piano. Although this con- 
cert occurred on one of the coldest and most disagreeable 
days of the season quite a sum was realized———-The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting, 
gave the third concert of the symphony series in Memorial 
Hall, Thursday evening, January 17. An afternoon con- 
cert for school children was postponed until later in the 
season. The orchestra was at its best. George Barrere, 
as soloist, afforded much pleasure with his artistic flute 
playing ——-The regular meeting of the Women’s Music 
Club held in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, Tuesday after- 
noon, January 22, was well attended. The paper for the 
day was read by Eleanor Kinzig. Those who participated 
in the program were Lo Rean Donnersbach, Edith Apple, 
Grace Soward, Carrie Lynch, Carrie B. Ach, Elsie 
Kramer, i<atherine Tafel, Alverda Sinks, Eleanor Folsom 
and Mabel Cook.——-Guiomar Novaes and Louis Graveure 
gave a most delightful joint recital in Memorial Hall, Jan- 
uary 23, under the auspices of the Civic Music League. 
Both artists filled the expectations of the audience. Miss 
Novaes charmed her hearers by her entire lack of manner- 
isms and by the purity and delicacy of her playing. Mr. 
Graveure was recalled many times. Francis Moore was 
his accompanist. 

Denton, Tex.—Enlisting the enthusiasm of a large 
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AMPARITO FARRAR di 


Scores Success in Her First New York Recital, January 18, 1918 


AMPARITO FARRAR’S DEBUT, 
Young California Soprano Pleases. 
Amparito Farrar, a young Californian 


appeared in light opera, but also having 
high ambition and sound training here and 
— oe her a song poe Soares 
a large audience last evening in Aeolian 

Hall. Miss Farrar’s voice is a light, clear 0 egy 
soprano, that seems to “sing itself’ in a 
simple legato admirably, as in her Irish 


ballads last night. There was a native MISS AMPARITO FARRAR MAKES 
DEBUT AS SINGER. 


zest in her Spanish songs, including “Cla- 
velitos,” by Valverde. She showed taste and 


fant Prodigue,” Fauré’s “Apres un Reve,” 
and Dupare’s “Au Pays ou se Fait le 


Guerre.”"—New York Times. 
AMPARITO, NOT GERALDINE 


to the operatic star, 





Miss Farrar’s hearers liked her best last means a finished artist, has abundant pos- 
evening in her Spanish group, particularly sibilities. Her voice is generally of a pure 
the rollicking ‘“‘Clavelitos” of 


out uaa thenead Oh tke Gann ae ge @ oy Bg BA popeeety volume, but of not a little emotional 


famous star on Broadway, where she herself The debutante could well afford to make 
a specialty of such songs. 

_Her program included also Russian and songs by Debussy, Faur 
French numbers and a group of Irish coun- maninoff, Liszt and Georges, a Spanish 
r Richard Hageman played effi- group and a number of Irish folksongs.— 
cient accompaniments.—New York Mail. 





; " Y aes Ke Miss Farrar—no, not Geraldine, but Am- AMPARITO FARRAR GIVES FIRST 

intelligence in Debussy’s air from ‘“‘L’En- parite-—snee her debut in a cone recital 
ast night in Aeolian Hall. ; 

The young singer is in no wise related resembled her California fields, Amparito 







Valverde, and ingratiating quality; not large in 


Joy.” appeal. Her French diction was admirable; 
she showed intelligence of interpretation 
and a just taste. Her ~ ram included 

, Dupare, Rach- 


New York Tribune. 
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NEW YORK RECITAL. 
On a flower and ferndecked stage that 








but their common Farrar gave her debut song recital in Aeo- 


patronymic apparently is synonymous with |jan Hall last night. The event promised 


charming stage presence, for Miss Ampa- 
FARRAR IN RECITAL. rito, too, is well endowed with winsome well See she talented young seprane. Ske 


The name of Farrar does not often. grace. 
appear in the concert advertisements, but 


was greeted by a large and friendly audi- 
ence. Her efforts were well received. Her 


Miss Amparito’s voice is soprano, of program was interesting and unique, and 


last evening it helped to draw a large good quality and great compass, She took A a 
audience to Aeolian Hall. The singer, a B flat with ease. Her voice has resonance ane ey ee ee ee ae 


however, was Amparito Farrar, an Amer- and warmth, and in 
ican of Spanish descent, who was making much beauty. 

her debut as a recitalist, _—, she has Roses enough to 
for some time been known to Ne 

ers in a more popular field. 


legitimate artistic success, which in no Herald. 
way d ded upon the drawing power of 





“There was no doubt of her 








success’’—N. Y. Herald 











; ought to make Miss Farrar happy—there 
The new Miss Farrar, however, had a was no doubt of her success.—New York 





et eee She sang a long list of modern songs. 


start a California Her voice is sweet, fresh in quality and 


w York- rosary, a fine audience and much applause Tad in range. Only occasionally did she 


seem to strive in an attack or show any 
effort in a sustained note. 

Her use of French and Spanish texts 
proved a familiarity with those languages. 


her name. Her voice is of a thoroughly In the evening Amparito Farrar, a A group of Irish folksongs gave a piquant 
pleasing quality, and experience has already young and very Fy | soprano from Cal- touch to the list. The piano accompani- 


taught her how to present a song to the ifornia, gave her 


rst New York song reci- ments were well played by Richard Hage 


best advantage. tal. Miss Farrar, though as yet by no man.—New York American. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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audience by opening his program with a fervent singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” in the chorus of which the 
entire audience joined, Evan Williams, tenor, scored a big 
success on January 19, as the third number on the Normal 
College Lyceum Course. The artist gave five groups of 
songs, and at the end of each the applause was so insistent 
he responded seven times with encores. The tenor was in 
fine voice and his program thoroughly delighted his audi- 
ence. Isaac van Grove was al] that could be desired in an 
accompanist——Winifred Young gave a well arranged 
program of piano numbers on Sunday afternoon, January 
20, at the College of Industrial Arts. ——Margery Ballard, 
of the department of music at the North Texas State Nor- 
mal College, gave a much enjoyed recital on Wednesday 
evening, January 16, in conjunction with Alice Sigworth, 
of the expression department. Both artists were guests at 
a reception tendered them after the recital. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—What was pronounced as probably 
the best oratorio singing ever heard in this city was the 
recent performance of Handel’s “The Messiah” by the 
Musical Art Society. The sixty voices, all carefully 
selected and most of them individually trained, sang the 
choruses with unity of spirit and beauty of tone. Of the 
soloists, Mary Buttorff commanded special notice, because 
of her sincere presentation of the soprano recitatives and 
arias———The Harrisburg Organists’ Association gave a 
successful recital on January 24, in St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
church. Five local organists took part and a visiting 
organist from an adjoining city. A large audience mani- 
fested its pleasure and approval. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—It has been estimated that in vari- 
ous musical activities half a million dollars was spent last 
year in Kalamazoo. A large sum annually is spent 
through memberships and concerts given by the Kala- 
mazoo Musical Society and the Kalamazoo Choral Union. 
——Esther M. Ulrich has planned a series of evenings for 
parents to be held in the public schools of the city, in the 
programs for which the work of each grade will be repre- 
sented, that the parents may learn how the children’s 
musical study is conducted under Miss Ulrich’s direction. 
——Western Normal also has an excellent music depart- 
ment.——The Gaynor Giris’ Glee Club, of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, will begin its spring trip late in March, An inter- 
esting program was prepared recently by the club for the 
patients at the base hospital at Camp Custer——Alma 
Gluck, soprano, on February 14, and Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, on March 1, are announced to appear in the Kala- 
mazoo Choral Union’s series——The Kalamazoo Gazette 
is devoting a page on Sunday of each week to “Music in 
the Home.’ 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Musicians’ Club elected as 
officers for the coming year, Edward Bailey Birge, presi- 
dent; Alexander Ernestinoff, vice-president; Arnold Spen- 
cer, secretary; Adolph Schellschmidt, treasurer———The 
Harmonie Club held its meeting on January 21, of this 
month. Mildred Barrett, Ila Friermood and Harry L. 
Lewis were the soloists. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—-(See 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—On January 19, “Mozart and Other 
Young Composers,” was the subject for the meeting of 
the children’s department of the Miami Music Club. A 
short sketch of Mozart’s childhood and the successful 
tours of that period was outlined by Mrs, L. B. Safford. 
This was followed by Mozart sonata, No. 8, played by 
Mary Povre. Stanley Denzinger played the minuet in E 
flat, and the sonata No. 2, and Sadie Nelson played sonata 
No. 1. An original waltz by Marilla Griffing, an eight- 
year-old composer, delighted the audience and she was ap- 
plauded heartily. Mary Povre’s “Indian Dance” attracted 
favorable comment, and Corrinne Fandel displayed un- 
usual talent in her “Waltz Brillant.” Louise Jackson 
rendered two selections—‘Impromptu” by Reinhold, and 
“lf I Were a Bird” by Henselt. Margaret Means, of Scot- 
land, recited in her winning manner a number of selections, 
favorites of the child heart, among them “The Night 
Wind,” “The Goblins,” “The Old Woman Who Knit,” 
and “The Secret.” All of these meetings are open to the 
public and it is very gratifying to its officers and members 
to have visiting musicians and readers devote their time 
and interests for the benefit of the work——Mrs. Thomas 
McAuliffe has organized two music study clubs among her 
pupils, called the Senior and Junior Music Clubs.———-At 
a meeting of the Audubon Society, Cissy Fitzgerald sang 
“The Swallows.” Others who helped make the program 
attractive were Mrs. F. M. Hudson, who sang “The 
Birds.” The speaker for this occasion was Arthur Howell, 
biologist———The order of the fuel committee to shut 
down business one evening a week for ten weeks included 
the open air evening concerts of Pryor’s Band.——Bar- 
cellos de Braga, pianist, returned to Miami from Canada, 
where he was greeted with enthusiasm by his pupils. He 
is booked for a number of concerts in Miami and other 
cities in Florida this season. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Nashville, Tenn.— Between Mars and Boreas the lyric 
muse in Nashville lies almost’ unconscious—that is as far 
as public exhibition of life is concerned. Local recitals 
and concerts have been postponed and in some cases, like 
the “through trains,” annulled; the one exception being the 
Nashville debut of Kenneth Rose, violinist, who has taken 
che place of the late Fritz Schmitz, at Ward-Belmont. Mr. 
Rose comes from the Metropolitan Conservatory in 
Indianapolis, and has already firmly established himself 
as an artist of exceptional ability. His wife, a profes- 
sional organist, assisted him in his debut recital, as accom- 
panist, and shared honors with her distinguished husband, 
who won the instant recognition of a large audience. Mr. 
Rose played February 2 at the Centennial (Women’s) 
Club, assisted by Charles C, Washburn, baritone. Alma 
Gluck appeared at the Ryman Auditorium on January 16, 
one of the worst nights of our unprecedented winter, and 
drew a record house, attesting her popularity in a city not 
given to “putting itself out,” in point of material comforts. 
She sustained her reputation made two seasons ago, and 
made many new friends. Eleanor Scheik, appearing for 
the first time in Nashville, as an assisting-artist, delighted, 
and Stephano, harpist, was enthusastically recalled after 
his second group.-—-At the second organ recital under the 
auspices of the Art Association, the organist, Arthur 
Henkel, was assisted by Paul Ryman, a young tenor of 
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promise. Mr. Ryman journeys to Chicago for occasional 
instruction under Charles W. Clark, his business interests 
forbidding continuous absence. The draft law coupled 
with the natural patriotism of many of the young men 
singers in the city, who have volunteered, has almost de- 
nuded the choirs of male choristers. The latest loss is 
that of Campbell Cooksie, assistant supervisor of music in 
the High School, and a singer with a high baritone of 
exceptional quality. It is really difficult to find soloists 
for local ensemble aftairs——-~Rudolph Reuter is scheduled 
for a piano recital February 11——Beryl Rubinstein, en 
toute to Florida called on friends made in Nashville when 
he was a Wunderkind of eleven years.——-The Centennial 
Club announces the engagement of the Zollner Quartet in 
the early spring. 

New Orleans, La.—The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra scored a magnificent triumph Wednesday evening, 
January 23, at the Athenaeum. This unusually fine organi- 
zation was presented by the Philharmonic Society as its 
third concert of the season. Mr. Oberhoffer and his musi- 
cians were not strangers to this city, having appeared at 
three previous concerts, and the welcome given them testi- 
fied to the esteem in which they are held. It is safe to 
say that, excellent as was the work of this splendid aggre- 
gation on its former visits here, it was surpassed at this 
last concert. The tone quality was of rare beauty, the 
ensemble was perfect, and the charm, verve and tonal 
opulence given to the various selections united in making 
the evening an unforgettable delight. In the Brahms C 
minor symphony the orchestra rose to really great heights. 

—Mischa Elman will appear_here on February 25, Schu- 
mann-Heink on March 4, Bauer and Gabrilowitsch on 
March 18, and the Barrere Ensemble some time in April. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—.(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Antonio, Tex —(See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—The Tacoma Orpheus Club scored a 
triumph on its appearance January 16, with the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra at the Metropolitan Theatre. The 
»yrogram touched its high water mark in Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony. John M. Spargur gave a thoroughly in- 
teresting reading of the work, and was well supported in 
this, as in the other numbers by his men. Harling’s “Be- 
fore the Dawn,” set to the words of Richard le Gallienne, 
captivated the house. The Orpheus Male Chorus of Ta- 
coma is an organization well able to sustain its part in a 
symphony program and not only in precision of attack, 
but in the finer—and in the case of men’s choruses, rarer 
quality of shading, was most satisfying. Ernest E. Shep- 
pard made the tenor solo work a distinct feature of the 
offering, and George Kirchner’s cello obligato, as always, 
was artistic. Rose Karasek is the efficient accompanist 
for the Orpheus Chorus. Under their efficient leader, 
John M. Spargur, the Orpheus men sang in splendid form, 
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and were insistently encored, especially in the ‘ ‘Elf Man” 
which they repeated, and the “‘Song of the Sea.” One 
of their encore numbers was the dashing “Cossack’s War 
Song.” A feature of the evening of special pleasure to 
the Tacoma man was the meeting with their honorary 
conductor, Keith J. Middleton, of Seattle, who took his 
place in the club and sang with them through the program. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—The January salon of the Fine Arts 
Studio Club was held January 16, at the home of Maude 
Kandle. A beautiful program of music was given. Among 
the artists appearing were Helen Drain, contralto; Chris- 
tine Howells, fiutist; Rose Schwinn, accompanist, and A, 
C. Marshall, of Camp Lewis, baritone. Under the 
leadership of Captain Festyn Davis, camp musical director, 
the Soldiers’ Chorus, composed of one hundred wae 
voices, gave a program January 17, in the Y. M. f 
Auditorium, complimentary to the officers and men a the 
Ninety-first Division, at Camp Lewis. 

Tampa, Fla—At a recent meeting of the Friday 
Morning Musicale, under the direction of Helene Saxby, 
a most delightful program was furnished by Hortense 
Oppenheimer, Edith Weisberg, Melvine Burts, Mrs, Floyd 
Miller, Mrs. H. Lawrence, Mrs. Ormond Sexton, Mrs. 
Earle Moore, Mrs. C. A. McKay, Mrs. W. R. Petteway, 
Mrs. Claud Park, Mmes. Bailey, Grable, Grantham, 
Grifin and Lamberton. The participants are musicians 
well known to Tampa’s music lovers and their work was 
greatly enjoyed. 

Wichita, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—-Josef Hofmann was the artist for 
the fourth concert of the Irem Temple series. Mary 
Sheeder Wilson, contralto, is winning much praise for her 
fine voice and intelligent work. She was chosen from a 
large number of applicants, as soloist in the First Pres- 
byterian Choir, Scranton. Alice Colvin, contralto, sang 
effectively several songs, on the College Club’s program 
Claire Tubbs. violinist; Josephine Mandeville, pianist, 
Katharine Fowler-Richardson, soprano, a. “doing 
by conducting a chorus at the Y. W. A. for 
the unemployed on the fuelless night. Alice Harned, 
soprano, has returned from the Middle West, where she 
gave nine concerts. The music students of Wyoming 
Seminary, of which Ernest Bennett is director, are giving 
a series of recitals of fine musical worth. 


and 
their bit” 


Neira Riegger Snowbound 


The recent blizzard, which halted all concerts in Chicago 
and stopped all traffic, caused many disappointments to 
artists as well as societies. Among the stormbound artists 
was Neira Riegger, young American soprano, who was 
scheduled to appear in Peoria, Ill., following her Chicago 
concert, January 9. As no trains could leave Chicago on 
any roads, she had to telegraph to cancel her concert 
this proving a sure way out of the difficulty which con 
fronted the society, as the coal shortage made it impos 
sible to heat the hall. 














THRILLS THE HARTFORD AUDIENCE AS SOLOIST 
WITH HARTFORD PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


What the press says: 

Mme. Claussen has an extraordinary voice, possessing a 
range of contralto, mezzo-soprano and dramatic soprano. 
She sang from high C to low A flat in a program that 
included songs in French, Russian, Scandinavian and 
Ansa ADD TO A VOICE yo RARE BEAUTY A 





SHE DELIGHTED HER AUDIENCE VESTERDAY.~ 
The Washington Herald, Januery 12, 1918. 


Mme. Julia Claussen was heard in song recital yesterday 
afternoon in the National Theatre in the fifth of T. 
Arthur Smith's ten-star series. An audience of music lov- 
ers and society people, which filled the house on all floors, 
greeted Mme. Claussen, who has a dramatic mezzo- 
soprano voice with contralto quality and depth. She had 
groups of French, Russian, Scandinavian and American 
songs, each sung in native tongue. Her great art was 
especially shown in the skill with which she sang over a 
heavy cold “La Procession’ of César Franck, and the 
“Chant Hindou’’ of Bemberg, in excellent French. The 
Tschaikowsky and Arensky songs in Russian were of par- 
ticular beauty and charm. There was pathos, tragedy 
and warmth depicted In the unusual songs of the Scan- 
dinavian group, in which Grieg, Sjogren, Merikanto, Mel- 
artin and Peterson-Berger were represented.—The Washing 
ton Post, January 12, 1918. 


Musical activities were resumed in Washington yester- 
day when Mme. Julia Claussen appeared at the fifth of 
the ten-star series of concerts under the auspices of 
T. Arthur Smith. 

Claussen has a mezzo-soprano voice of much 
cially strong and yet svmpathetic is her 
The Washington Evening Star, January 12, 1918. 


Mme. 
power. Espe 
mixed register. 


Mme. Claussen sang to orchestral accompaniment the 
“Farewell” aria from Tschaikowsky'’s “Joan of Are, 
irieg’s ‘Fra Monte Pincio” and ‘The Swan,” both sune 
in Norwegian; and Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel." 
ees Claussen sang with great dramatic eloquence and 
ervor. 


THERE ARE AND Pol | ALWAYS WILL BE FEW 
SINGERS CAPABLE OF PRODUCING ON THE CON- 
CERT STAGE oa ILLUSION OF DRAMATIC ACTION 

CARRIED TO VERY TENSE DEGREE AS MME. 
CLAUSSEN MORE THAN ONCE CREATED LAST 








Capacity House of Music Lovers and Society People Greet 


JULIA CLAUSSEN 


AT HER WASHINGTON RECITAL 


seminal inna 
Exclusive Management: LOUDON CHARLTON - 





EVENING. HERE WAS GREAT AND MOVING ART!— 


The Hartford Times, January 18, 1gt8, 
Mme. Claussen on the occasion of her first visit to this 
city made many friends, HER VOICE IS A RARE EX- 


AMPLE OF MUSICAL ART WHICH IS INFREQUENTLY 
MET WITH THESE DAYS.—The Hartford Post, January 
18, 1918. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 
WILLIAM A, KAUN MUSIC COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE 
Hugo Kaun 
“Miniature Suite,” light small romantic pieces for the 
piano, op. 3. 


This is presumably a new edition of compositions that 
have proved meritorious enough to last and attractive 
enough to be still in demand, as they were first copyrighted 
in 1890. It is a pleasure to see good music receiving recog- 
nition, for there are few pieces of this miniature kind 
which get republished after twenty-eight years. The names 
of the pieces are: “A Little Song,” “Song Without 


Words,” “Menuett,” “Youth Courageous,” “The Chase,” 
‘Lullaby,” “Gavotte,” “Nocturno.” They are thoroughly 
musical, beautifully written, good in style through- 
out, and worthy to be used with the sonatinas of Clementi 
and Kuhlau. They cannot fail to please teacher and pupil 


alike. This new edition is very carefully fingered and 


edited 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Peter Cornelius 

Four Christmas songs, “The Shepherds,” “The Three 
Kings,” “Christ the Friend of Children,” “The Christ 
Child,” arranged for women’s voices by Victor Harris. 
The collection of songs from which these four are selected 
is probably the most popular work of the composer whose 
‘Barber of Bagdad” failure caused Liszt to quit Weimar. 
Victor Harris has arranged these artistic songs with great 
skill. He has had a long experience with ladies’ choirs 
and the result of his experience and judgment is plainly to 
be seen in this edition. These four melodies by Cornelius 
as arranged by Victor Harris might properly be called 
aristocrats of the part song world. 


Pavel L. Bytovetzski 


“How to Master the Violin,” a volume of about 100 
pages filled with facts, precepts, musical examples and dia- 
grams of the greatest value to the student of that exceed- 
ingly difficult instrument, the violin. No time is wasted in 
praise of music or on the glory of being a violinist. The 
author takes for granted that the pupil wants to learn, and 
he proceeds to instruct him without ado. This book is a 
complete survey of the art of violin playing, not a collec- 
tion of violin studies. The author’s description of the 
German, French and Belgian schools of bowing is well 
worth the price of the entire volume. He explains clearly 
and in very few words the characteristics and merits of the 
three great schools. On page 49 occurs the following para- 
graph: “Technical efficiency of the fingers is of value only 
so far as the bow arm is capable of bringing it out tonally 
in a truly musical manner. Thus, to be the possessor of a 
good ieft hand technic and a poor bow technic is to own 
an accomplishment which cannot be put into effective use.” 
There are eleven pictures illustrating the technic of bow- 
ing. The chapter on the value and function of the Kreutzer 
studies should be read by every student of the violin. 
Every pupil longs for the day when he will be allowed to 
work at Kreutzer—the master violinist to whom Beethoven 
dedicated his most famous violin and piano sonata. There 
is a very useful list of books and studies at the end of the 
volume. 


E. S. Hosmer 


“Columbus.” a short cantata for mixed voices and bari- 
tone solo voice, requiring about ten minutes to perform. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The poem has more literary merit than many of the flow- 
ery and pompous texts selected for music. It was written 
by Lasy => Miller in the simple and direct ballad style of 
which Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” is the best ¢ le. 
The voice is likewise natural and vocally simple. ery 
modern musicians may find the harmonies and square cut 
phrases a little too much like early nineteenth century 
models for their advanced tastes. E. S. Hosmer, however, 
has only stuck to his text, and he has commendably kept to 
a unity of style throughout. The choral writing is suitable 
for any choir, large or small, and it demands no great 
technical skill. Orchestral parts are on hire, but the piano 
accompaniment will be found ample by most choirs. 


Frances McCollin 


“The Sleeping Beauty,” a cantata for women’s voices, 
including a soprano solo, for which, however, a tenor may 
be substituted. Tennyson's picturesque and lytically beau- 
tiful verses about the sleeping beauty who was awakened 
with a kiss have frequent en set to music, but never 
in a more spontaneous and buoyant manner than Frances 
McCollin has found for this occasion. There is nothing 
complicated, or new or remarkable or clever in this music. 
It just flows on like a mountain brook with unpremeditated 
charm. The voice writing is good as melody and as vocal 
expression. There is about as much variety as could be 
put conveniently into a seventeen minute cantata for 
women’s voices, This attractive work should find favor 
among the many lady choirs throughout the land. The 
poem is worth knowing for its own sake. Orchestral parts 
may be hired from the ory but those who use the 
piano accompaniment will not be disappointed. 


Nicholas Douty 


“The Lotus,” a passionate and deeply felt setting of 
Tagore’s oriental poem. Tagore writes in English, but he 
has an Indian heart. Douty is an American, but he writes 
music in the manner of modern Germany. He is steeped 
in Schumann and Brahms, but his works are free from pla- 
giarism because he feels so intensely himself. 


Cecil Forsyth 

“Oh, Red Is the English Rose,” a ballad of woe and sor- 
row for the English rose of blood and the French lily of 
paleness now on the faces of the dead in France. The song 
is depressing and can never be popular. It is written in a 
beautifully chaste and simple way and will be occasionally 
effective on a recital program, 


Dwight Fiske 


“The Bird,” a kind of symphonic fragment with descrip- 
tive passages for the piano amd recitative for the voice. 
It is interesting and would do well enough incorporated in 
a stage piece, Sut it is not lyrical, as short pieces usually 
are. 


William Arms Fisher 


American negro melody, “Sometimes I Feel Like a Moth- 
erless Child,” arranged as a song in four different keys, 
suitable for any voice, and as a part song for mixed voices, 
This experienced and versatile musician has many fine ar- 
rangements to his credit, including English, Scotch and 
Irish songs. The negro melodies, however, have a plain- 
tiveness all their own, and William Arms Fisher has 
preserved it through all the richness of his modern 
harmonies. 

R. Spaulding Stoughton 


“The Piper,” a brisk and picturesque song with humor 
as well as musical charm. Such songs require good singing 


February 7, 1918 
by a vocalist who can pronounce the words distinctly and 
smile. This sort of song should be sung as a patriotic 
duty, like “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Leon de Costa 

“Come to My Heart,” a song of sentiment and a dream 
of love, with a dainty lyric by Mathew Woodward, and 
appropriate music of an unpretentious nature. 





AMERICAN MUSIC COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE 
W. Otto Miessner 

Sonata in E minor for piano solo, op, 10. 

It is perhaps regrettable that a modern composer should 
spend so much time and employ so much learning to pro- 
duce a kind of work that is no longer in vogue. In the 
days of Haydn, the sonata was vety new and unconven- 
tional. Before Beethoven finished his career the sonata 
was already irksome to the advancing musical thinkers. 
Chopin's sonatas are not sonatas at all, but collections of 
ballades, impromptus, mnocturnes, romances, scherzos. 
Be it noted too that the sonatas of Schumann and Brahms 
are the least played of their works. Liszt’s sonata is a 
fantasia and fugue. Strictly speaking, a modern sonata 1s 
an anomaly, for the true sonata style is not modern, and 
the modern spirit in music cannot be bound by the sonata 
forms any more than free verse can wear the yoke of the 
sonnet. W. Otto Miessner’s only reward must be the joy 
of writing and the commendation of musicians. The great 

ublic, even the cultured musical public, will probably 
ignore a modern American sonata as m as a an 
poet would have been indifferent to the Latin verse of 
Milton, and as the modern inhabitants of France are to 
the French poetry of Swinburne. Nevertheless W. Otto 
Miessner has written a good sonata classical not only in 
form and manner, but in spirit. it is earnest, serious, 
terse and tense, entirely free from display and passages 
of a purely ornamental kind. The themes have nothing 
academic about them except their treatment, their dress, 
so to speak. In many new works which have their day 
and disappear there are to be seen plain faces and un- 
gainly figures draped and decorated with all the latest and 
most expensive sartorial creations. W. Otto Miessner has 
chosen rather to throw the artistically plain and flowing 
robe of classical severity over the shoulders of an antique 
beauty. This comparison is intentionally far fetched. It 
is used in order to make clear to the readers of this review 
the distinction between much of the modern music and 
the classical masterpieces. The composer of this new 
sonata has taken the old forms as his nfodel but he has 
by no means merely made a plaster cast. His music is 
spontaneous and musically interesting. If it has a fault 
it is that the close attention to detail and high polish makes 
the work too difficult for the average audience to follow. 
It is music that the player will find full of fine workman- 
ship. The same may be said of the forty-eight fugues of 
Bach, as a matter of fact. No one can justly accuse W. 
Otto Miessner of plagiarism. His sonata is more than 
usually free from those more or less definite suggestions 
of other composers which most new works have. He is 
to be sincerely congratulated for his achievement of com- 
posing a practically genuine sonata in an age and a land 
that does not think and feel in sonata forms. He will 
do better for himself by leading the musical thought of his 
day rather than by harking back to the bygone styles of 
his musical ancestors. That, however, is a matter he him- 
self must decide. In the meantime let him be happy with 
his excellent sonata and be prepared to have the public 
ignore it. ; 








The New York School of Music and Arts 


Pupils from Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
lorida, Texas, California, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Nova Scotia, Canada, Oregon, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Connecticut, Okla- 
homa, Washington. Arkansas and New York are at- 
tending the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, director, in addition to the large local 
attendance, The out of town students live in the hand- 
some house adjoining and connected with the school, 
cituated at Central Park West and Ninety-fifth street. 
This dormitory is so much in demand that at present 
there are three pupils in rooms planned for two. 

The summer course given at this institution is a spe- 
cial feature, all the Jeading teachers having classes. 
Che pupils are largely those who teach during the re- 
mainder of the year, spending the summer vacation in 
study in “America’s greatest summer resort, New 
York.” The present writer has talked with stu- 
dents there, and all, without exception, speak of 
the fine home atmosphere of the school. “We're 
all just crazy about it,” said one young woman only 
last week. The real interest taken in every stu- 
dent is through the personal presence of members 
of the Sterner family, Mr, Sterner’s mother, Mrs. 


E. R. Sterner, guiding office affairs, and her sister having 
charge of the culinary department. The excellent meals, 
the entire absence of a “boarding house atmosphere,” is 
always remarked by those at the school. 

The frequent recitals by pupils and by members of 
the faculty are of educational peor and well attend- 
ed. Opportunity is offered by Mr. Sterner for the stu- 
dents to hear the best music performed by authorities, 
and, in the students’ recitals, of accustoming themselves 
to public performance. Every Monday there is a “song 
rehearsal,” followed by a_ recital Thereday evening. 
Lecture recitals are given Fridays, and there are sight 
reading, harmony and organ lessons, with opportunity 
for organ practice both at the school and in a large 
metropolitan church. Vocal pupils have the advantage 
of an accompanist and coach daily, without extra 
charge, and tickets are given pupils for leading con- 
certs, recitals, etc. 

The summer class last year was of goodly numbers, 





(Left) The entrance foyer; (above) Mr. Ster- 
ner's studio; t) the ;_ (above, right) 
the building with adjoining dormitories. 


there being pupils from various parts of the United 
States. One of last summer’s pictures shows Mr, Ster- 
ner “at the wheel” of the school automobile, which 
meets incoming pupils. 

Based on thorough work, with high standard, on the 
assumption that all students are much in earnest, it is 
evident that this school is entitled to the fine success 
it has achieved, occupying, as it does, two of the hand- 
somest buildings in the select upper West Side resi- 
dence section of the metropolis. 

















THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS, RALFE LEECH STERNER, DIRECTOR. 
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The Most Valuable Piano in the World 
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Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, 
. 4 ; Maude Berri, 


Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, } 
1438 Broadway, New York Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller 
Met. Opera House Building 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. [Illustrated Catalog sent free 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hart, Cuicaco, Ii, 








r s Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
8 n lana 0 Is Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies, 


Positions secured for qualified pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Conservatory of 
Music £sce caveat 


940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODRUFF PLACE 
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WING & SON, Manufacturers ol the 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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Factory sad Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 
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E Lecturer on inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
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Musical Psycho-Pedagogy teus"” 


Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 


THE MUSICAL EDUCATION PUBLISHING CO 
$1.15 Postpaid. few SurFERN BUILDING DECATUR. ILL 


Chicago Gollege of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc. 








Free Catalog. 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
THE LISZT. PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 
Cusverann, Ox10. 


Hgamann O. C. Kontuzuna, Founder and Director 


Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers All grades from Kind rten 
to the “finished iano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Director’s Office, 208 Vickers Building, 6523 
Euclid Avenue. 
Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 
Practical Pin ay Bae Courses for Teachers 
Playing 
—Tue St Syvstzm— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 











Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 
Dean of Piano Department 


Southern Methodist University 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Maurits Leefson, President PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. 





Boris L. Canapol, Director 


REINDARL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 








Reindabl Grand Model, $250 DAHL VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible persons, fos 
eoueetete wih elkee new or Tonousald ine. 


If desired, gradual charge accounts opened, 


KNUTE REIND Menona Drive, &. F.D.,Ne.3 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 
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TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert ents to 
The WOLFSO USICAL B U 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE, 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. oncerts, “ peanste playing, vocal a reading. 


ND FOR CATALOGI 
TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 









ESTABLISHED 


C ONSERVATORY of. MUSIC Tt 


st:ST YEAR, CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and rest 
dence department with superior equipment. 

Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 









CINCINNATI 





For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bexrtna Baur, Directress. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Compins Courses in Vvice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, 
*ublic School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE 8. CHITTENDEN, Dean 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY’ OF MUSIC 


"KANSAS CITY. MG, 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Themp- 
son, and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR, LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 


Riker Avenue 


®. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 
sr ureoms Jangternstieg 34, Hamburg. and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


and Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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Stlasont & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 








*RINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


EXDURSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 

















SCHOMACKER 








Established 1838 in Philadelhhia_ —_ 


A Leader for 79 Years ~-: 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















nc. Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








